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“IN OLE VIRGINNY.” 


N May, 1765, the hall of the House of | on a dais, behind which was a red curtain 

Burgesses, in the “Old Capitol” at Will- | held aloft by a gilded rod. The members, 
iamsburg, Virginia, was the scene of one of | in ruffles, silk stockings, and powder, were 
those incidents which project themselves | ranged in long rows—men of ample estate, 
forward from the canvas of history, and | owning hundreds of servants and thousands 
seem to sum up and define a whole epoch. | of acres —and the expression of the imposing 
The House was in full session, as the mace | faces was grave, almost solemn. The mo- 
lying on, and not under, the Clerk’s table in- | ment was, indeed, solemn, and the responsi- 
dicated. The Speaker sat in an arm-chair| bility they were about to assume critical. 
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The Burgesses of the colony of Virginia|swept away. The vote was taken, and the 
| remarkable result was announced. The res- 


were on this day called upon to decide 
whether the colony should definitely sub- 
mit itself to English misrule in the shape 
of the oppressive Stamp Act, or refuse to 
submit to it, and so defy the whole power 
of the British Empire. 

The question was so serious that the most 
resolute hesitated. 
bility of evading it. 
and sharpiy defined. 


But there was no possi- 
The issue was clearly 
To remain quiescent, 

or only “respectfully protest,” was to sub- 

mit formally to taxation without represen- 
tation. And yet to resist was to take the 
first step in rebellion. For a long time, if 
we are to believe tradition, there was a sol- 
emn silence in the assembly; and when 


this silence was suddenly broken by the | 


voice of one of the members, every head 
turned, and all eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker. This speaker was a young coun- 
try lawyer almost unknown to the House. 
He was about twenty-nine, gaunt of face, 
stooping in figure, awkward in address, and 
wore an old tie-wig without powder, a faded 
plum-colored coat, leathern knee-breeches 
worn smooth by riding, and carried his pa- 
pers in a pair of saddle-bags. His personal 
appearance was thus in vivid contrast to 
that of the wealthy planters, and the eyes 
fixed upon him seemed at first to confuse 
him. His voice faltered and his head hung 
down. After a short speech without sig- 
nificance, he proceeded to read from a yel- 
low sheet—the fly-leaf of an old volume of 
Coke on Lyttelton—a series of resolutions. 
These were to the effect that the Ameri- 
cans brought with them and transmitted 
to their posterity all the rights of British 
subjects; that two royal charters had con- 
firmed these rights; that taxation without 
representation violated the English Consti- 
tution; that Virginia had always hitherto 
taxed herself; and that the House of Bur- 


olutions were all carried—the last and most 
defiant by a single voice. 

What was the character of the society 
from which issued this great protest in fa- 
vor of human freedom, and from which 
sprung in turn Henry the tongue, Jefferson 
the pen, and Washington the sword of the 
Revolution ? 

The figure first attracting attention in 
that old society was the figure of the plant- 
er, or “nabob,” in his country-house on the 
banks of some lowland river, where we may 
see him, in fancy, surrounded by his swarms 
of dependents; laying down the law to ey- 
ery body around him; presiding like Shaks- 
peare’s justice of the peace at the county 
court ; enthroned in the midst of his family, 
who love him as much as they respect him ; 
or on the race-course ; or playing trick-track 
with the old parson of the parish, unde1 
whose solemn droning from the tub-shaped 
pulpit he will serenely drop to sleep next 
Sunday. This figure of the planter is the 
one most racy of the soil and of greatest in- 


| terest; but let us, in the first place, look at 


some others in that complex society which 
were grouped around the central personage. 
In our day the democratic idea pervades all 


|minds, and social equality is the current 


dragging all else with it. It is difficult, 


| then, to realize the state of things in Amer- 


ica, North and South, a century ago. At 


; that time no human being believed in the 


| doctrine of social equality. 


gesses of Virginia had the sole right to levy | 


taxes in Virginia; for others to do so was to 
destroy British as well as American freedom. 
When Patrick Henry sat down after read- 
ing this paper, the storm burst forth, and 
the resolutions were denounced by speaker 
after speaker, as violent and premature. 
He rose to reply, and it was soon seen that 


the unknown county court’ lawyer was a | 


matchless orator. His stooping figure grew 
as straight as an arrow, his eyes burned with 
a steady flame, and his voice began to thun- 
der. Passion carried him away at last, and 
in the midst of cries of “ Treason!” from all 
parts of the House, he exclaimed, “ Czsar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and George the Third may profit by 
their example! 

the most of it!” The statement of prin- 
ciples had thus been followed by the defi- 
ance of power; and before the immense elo- 
quence of one man, all opposition had been 


The wealthy 
proprietor of New England or New York wore 
silk and velvet and rolled in his coach, and 
the laboring-man doffed his hat to him; and 
in Virginia the old squire or “ colonel” wore 
a similar dress, rode in a similar vehicle, and 
was treated with similar respect. In Vir- 
ginia society ascended in regular steps from 
bottom to top, like the rounds of a ladder, 
the black and white “indented” servants 
being the lowest rounds, and the planter the 
highest. 

The African and indented servant occu- 
pied much the same position. The former 
was either a native of Africa—slave impor- 
tation, which began in 1620, having contin- 
ued to the Revolution, when it was forbid- 
den by law—or he was the descendant of 
natives. The status of the African is well 
known. He was the property of his mas- 
ter, and could be bought and sold; but sell- 


| ing “servants,” as persons of good-breeding 


If this be treason, make | 


called them—never “ negroes”—was a very 
unpopular proceeding, and seldom resorted 
to except in case of necessity. They were 
divided into farm laborers and domestic 
servants, an overseer managing the former, 
under the eye of the master. The farm la- 


borer was well fed, and rarely overtasked ; 
generally had his own patch of ground, and 
sold eggs or poultry to his owner; was a 
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merry, jovial, musical being, and when his | 


front of his cabin, and laughed and jested 
and danced by the light of the moon. The 
domestic servants were a step higher, and 
were looked upon very much as members 
[ of the family, whose joys and sorrows were 
their own too. They were slaves in noth- 
ing but the word. The gray-haired coach- 
man, the dignified old major-domo and body- 
servant, and that august functionary the 
“mammy,” were important personages, and 
the idea of treating these merely as chattels, 


‘ day’s work was over, played his banjo in 
{ 


have been regarded as supremely absurd. 


. playmates of the master of the establish- 
ment when they were all children, and the 


ed, domineered over, and ruled the rising 


more subject to her than she was to them. 
These old servants were a constituent part 
of a social organization essentially patri- 
archal, and repaid the confidence placed in 


ing pride in every thing connected with “the 
family.” Of the indented servant, who was 
almost always a criminal transported to the 
colonies, not much need be said. He was 
bound to a master for a term of years, and 
during the term was subject to his orders, 
and could be reclaimed if he fled from work. 
His status is accurately defined in De Foe’s 
novels, where it will be seen that he was a 








and punishing them in any manner, would | 


| 


TUE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINEER, 


servant bound to obey a master. At the end 
of his term he became a freedman again; and 
there were numerous instances where per- 
sons of this class reformed their lives, accu- 
mulated property, and became respectable 
members of the community. 

Passing to the class of free citizens, we 
encounter at the next round in the social 
ladder the small land-holder and two or 
three other classes occupying a somewhat 
similar social rank—the fishermen of the 
Chesapeake, the hunters of the mountains, 


jete. The small land-holder—called by the 


mammy had nursed, washed, dressed, scold- | 


generation, male and female, who were much | 


them with warm affection and an overween- | 





black people, who invariably disliked him, 
the “poor white man”—was generally un- 


The coachman and major-domo had been | educated, of humble origin, dressed in home- 


spun, tilled his small tract with his own 
hands assisted by his sons, and eked out what 
was often a scanty subsistence by selling the 
produce of his “truck patch” at some plant- 
er’s establishment near, or in the neighbor- 
ing town, when there was a town. He had 
no servants, farm or domestic. His wife 
and daughters cooked, washed, and spun; 
and his only recreation was to go and listen 
occasionally to the “speechifying” at the 
county court. He managed sometimes to 
send his children to the “old field school,” 
and if he was a man of prudence and indus- 
try, often accumulated means to purchase 
more land, bought a servant or two, and at 
last became a well-to-do farmer, sometimes 
a large proprietor. These small land-hold- 
ers were men of sturdy and independent 


characters, like the English “ yeoman” class. 
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They were uneducated by books, but ardent 
lovers of public discussion, which was often 
a very liberal education in political philoso- 
phy. Twenty-five acres of land was a free- 
hold, and gave the right to vote; and this 
vote was cast by the small proprietors in the 
freest and most independent manner. They 
were not very friendly to England. When 
Henry came out of the Burgesses after his 
speech against the Stamp Act, it was one of 
this class who slapped him on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, “Stand by us, old fellow, or we 
are gone i 

The fishermen of the Chesapeake, the only 
“aquatic” class in a colony without fisheries 
like New England; the merchant “ factors” 
of the small towns, very similar to the pres- 
ent commission merchants, who managed 
the business affairs of the planters; the law- 
yers, physicians, and other classes—offer 
nothing very interesting. Let us pass to 
the two strongly contrasted types —the 
hunter of the mountains, in his hunting 
shirt and moccasins, and the planter of tide- 
water, in his silk and velvet. The Virginia 
mountaineer of the eighteenth century was 
one of the most picturesque and notable fig- 
ures of the epoch. He or his father had 
turned his back on the tide- water settle- 
ments, and resolutely set out to penetrate 
that “debatable land” and “ bloody ground,” 
the region west of the Blue Ridge, intent, 
like Cooper’s Leatherstocking, on securing 
“more elbow-room.” The mountaineer was 
tall, stalwart, sparing of speech, entirely 
fearless, inured to hardship, of the race that 
extends civilization in new lands, preparing 


sole possessions often were a rifle and an 
axe. With the axe he felled trees and built 
his rude cabin in some gash of the Alle- 
ghanys on the farthest outpost of civiliza 
tion. With his rifle he provided venison 
and bear meat, or defended wife and <hil- 
dren from massacre by the savages. Th« 
story of these bloody combats, as we read it 
in the old provincial history by Samuel Ker- 
cheval, is rich in romance, tragedy, and ex- 
hibitions of the coolest courage. The mount- 


|aineer did not know the m saning of the 


word fear, and every thing about him was 
in accord with his surroundings. He was 
liberal, open-hearted—as guileless and un- 
suspecting, indeed, as a child—but tougher 
manhood never dwelt in human breast. The 
fibre of his character easily stood any strain 


| upon it, and he endured patiently and cheer- 


the way for others to enjoy what he wins | 


from the wilderness and the savage. His 


fully all hardships. It was to this class of 
men that Washington looked, not to Brad- 
dock’s “regulars,” on the march to Fort 
Duquesne and in the bloody engagement 
there, as in all the long and arduous years 
of border war; and they formed the corps 
@élite of the little Virginia army under Gen- 
eral Andrew Lewis, which broke the power 
of the savage tribes in 1774, at the battle of 
Point Pleasant, on the Ohio. When the 
Revolution began, they appeared as “ Mor- 
gan’s Riflemen” in front of Boston, clad in 
fringed hunting shirts, belts of wampum, 
and moccasins, with “ Liberty or Death” on 
their breasts, every man graspingthis long 
rifle, and they fought throughout the war 
with unfaltering courage and endurance, 
from Quebec to the Cowpens. 

The planter of Tide-water Virginia—the 
last round in the ladder—was the most 
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STRATFORD, IN WESTMOREL 


striking representative of the older society | 


of the colony, as the mountaineer was of the 
new. The planter was almost always an 
Englishman of unmixed race. He was a de- 
scendant of the first immigrants who took 
root at Jamestown, or of those who after- 
ward sought Virginia as a place of refuge 
from the heavy hand of Cromwell. If they 
brought any means with them, they pur- 
chased rich tracts on the lowland rivers, 
and built fine houses. If they were poor, 
they went further up, “took up” tracts 
which they engaged to defend from the In- 
dians, paying so many shillings rent to his 
Majesty annually “at the feast of Michael 
the Archangel,” as the old deeds ran; and 
if these latter were prudent, energetic, and 
acquisitive of land, as almost all of their 
race were, they died wealthy. An instance 
out of a thousand others was Captain Will- 
iam Byrd, who “took up” thus the site of 
the present city of Richmond. He was a 
gentleman of small means. His son, the fa- 
mous owner of “Westover,” was what we 
should now call a millionaire, and died pos- 
sessed of between one and two hundred 
thousand acres of the best land in Virginia.* 

This was the origin of the planter class. 
Their ancestors had been men of social po- 
sition but impoverished fortunes. 
scendants held the same position, but were 
the owners of great estates. With the fam- 
ily blood they inherited all the family pro- 
clivities; and as they were the controlling 
class from social influence, and almost from 


” 


* An interesting illustrated article on “The West- 
over Estate” was published in Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1871. 
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AND, THE HOME OF THE LEES. 


The de- | 





their numbers, the commonwealth received 
from them an impress which it has never 
lost. Able writers—among them Mr. Ban- 
croft—have contested this controlling infin- 
ence, but it existed in spite of other impor- 
tant elements. These were the brave and 
conscientious Huguenot element—men who 
had fled from bigotry and persecution in 
France to the free air of Virginia—and the 
Scotch-Irish element, chiefly encountered in 
the rich Valley of Virginia. From this 
| hardy and intelligent Scotch-Irish stock 
| sprung some of the most distinguished men 
|of Virginia history; among them General 
| Andrew Lewis, the fearless svuldier and 
| statesman of the Revolution, and General 
“Stonewall” Jackson, one of the greatest 
| leaders of the Confederate army. The Val- 
| ley was also the home of large numbers of 
thrifty and law-abiding Dutch and Ger- 
mans, owners of comfortable houses, huge 
red barns, and broad fertile acres. These 
and other classes gave variety and pictur- 
esqueness to the composite social fabric ; 
but the most interesting individual of all, 
the figure with the richest peculiarities, was 
the large land-holder of tide-water. He was 
full of prejudices, oddities, humors; and the 
men of his class inaugurated the Revolu- 
tionary struggle—a fact which by itself 
makes him worthy of attention. 

Let us go back in fancy for a moment and 
| visit the planter in his manor-house on the 
banks of the James, the York, or the Rappa- 
hannock. His house is sometimes large and 
| fine, like “ Rosewell” or “Stratford Hall,” but 
| frequently unassuming. It stands, however, 
|in the midst of hundreds, often thousands, 
“2 1ts out-buildings and serv- 








| of rich acres, a 
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ants’ “ quarters” form a little village. Here | 
the planter is lord and master of all—riding 
to and fro over his estate daily and issuing | 
his orders, and these orders there is no one | 
to dispute. He is an excellent horseman— | 
Washington, the best rider of the American | 
army, was a planter before he was a soldier | 

~and the mounted figure is that of the, 
blaff, ruddy, healthy English country gentle- 
man. His dress is plain at home; but when 
he enters his coach-and-four, driven by the 
portly black coachman, to go to the metrop- 
olis of Williamsburg, or to attend church, or 
to preside in awful state at the county court, 
he is en grande tenue—ruftles, gold-laced 
waistcoat, silk stockings, buckled shoes, and 
powder. The costumes of the old comedy, 
as we see them on the stage to-day, alone 
give an idea of the gorgeous “ full dress” of | 
that period, which is accurately shown in 
the bird-of-paradise-like plumage of the fig- 
ures in the painting of Washington’s wed- 
ding in 1759. 

At church, where the old squire calmly 
dozes while the parson drawls; at court, | 
where, as magistrate, he is the terror of 
evil-doers; at the fine balls at the Govern- 
or’s palace or the Raleigh Tavern; and in 
his own hospitable house, where the table 
groans under every delicacy and the wine 
tlows freely—the generous, dogmatic, prej- 
udiced, courteous, imposing old worthy ap- 
pears in his most characteristic phases. His 
opinions upon political, religious, and social 
subjects have long since been made up, and 








TNE 





he adheres to them with an obstinacy which 
defies every attempt to modify them. He 
believes that constitutional monarchy, a his- 
toric nobility, and a landed aristocracy are 
the constituent elements of national goy- 
ernment and society. England and every 
thing English is with him a subject both 
of admiration and affection. The English 
Church Establishment is his establishment, 
and he has little patience with the “New 
Lights,” “ Baptists,” “ Presbyterians,” and 
other dissenters, who are leading people 
astray, he tells you, with their new-fangled 
views. The English law of primogeniture, 
giving the estate to the eldest son, and thus 
perpetuating an aristocratic landed class, 
is, in the planter’s opinion, the very corner- 
stone of the social fabric. The king’s right 


| to his obedience—f his own rights are respect- 
| ed—is a doctrine which meets with his hearty 


approbation. He speaks of England always 
as “ home,” and loves all connected with her. 
All his books are English books. All his 
pastimes are English. He loves thorough- 
bred horses, fox-hunting, improved breeds 
of stock, Christmas festivities, a house over- 
flowing with company, and a generous style 
of living. 

The sketch here given will, we hope, en- 
able the reader to take in at a glance that 
striking and composite society of Virginia 
in the last century, with its black and white 
servants working on the glebe; its wealthy 
land-holders rolling in their coaches, and rul- 
ing supreme on their large estates far from 
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OLD SMITHFIELD CHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT, 1632—THE OLDEST CHURCH NOW STANDING IN VIRGINIA. 


! 


towns; its parsons of the parish prone to 
easy living, quarrels with their vestries, and 
intolerance of “New Light” dissent led by 
Wesley, Fletcher, Whitefield, and in Virginia 
by Samuel Davies and some of the ablest 
and purest of men; its fishermen dredging | 
the waters of the Chesapeake ; its “ factors” 
driving a profitable business in the few 
towns; and its stalwart borderers in the 
mountains and the great valley grasping 
their rifles, and as free as the eagle sweep- 
ing above them. If this picture is clear be- | 
fore the eyes of the reader, he will find no 
difficulty in conceiving a tolerably correct 
idea of the land and period in which now 
took place the great political agitation 
which, concurrent with that in the other 
colonies, was to result in the overthrow of 
English supremacy in North America. 

From this outline of Virginia society we 
pass now to men and events. The English 
government recoiled before the determined 
opposition to the Stamp Act, and repealed | 
it; but two years later passed a new law | 
levying duties on tea, glass, and other com- | 
modities, which aroused a similar ferment | 
in the colonies. In Virginia the Burgesses | 
passed resolutions so rebellious that the | 
Governor dissolved them. Thus all things | 
hastened. In the spring of 1773 it was 
plain to all that the public sentiment of the 
colonies was becoming imbittered and dan- | 
gerous. There was something in the air | 
resembling the first breath of an approach- 
ing storm; and the great political leaders | 


| 
| 
} 





North and South, who foresaw that revolu- 
tion was inevitable, welcomed joyfully these 
signs of popular agitation. In Virginia the 
two men who marched in front of all were 


Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson—and 
these two leaders are equally interesting as 
individuals and political overturners. Let 


| us glance at them. Henry had already re- 


ceived the name of the “ Man of the People.” 
He sprung from what may be called the mid- 
dle class, and his personal appearance was 
plain, almost humble. During his early 
manhood he was noted for idleness and fail- 
ure in all that he undertook. He failed 
twice as a small country merchant, giving 
his time and attention to hunting, fishing, 
and playing the violin, instead of his busi- 
ness; and, as a last resort, read law’ for six 
weeks, barely received a license to practice, 
and seemed destined to starve a little more 


| rapidly even in his new profession than in 


trade. The moment was near, however, 
when his wonderful powers were to reveal 
themselves. The clergy of the colony—who 
were not a popular class—brought suit to 
recover their salaries, resting their claims 
on a royal order in council, which was in di- 
rect opposition to an act of the Burgesses, 
and Henry was employed to oppose them, 
though the law was completely in their 
favor. The.result was remarkable. The 


| awkward youth rose to speak in the midst 


of derisive smiles from the clergy, who were 
present in great numbers. His head hung 
down, and his voice faltered. But soon an 
astonishing transformation took place in his 
appearance. The head rose erect, the voice 
grew vibrating and imperious, and he de- 
nounced king, clergy, and Parliament in 
terms so violent and overwhelming that he 
was interrupted by cries of “Treason!” and 
the parsons left the court-house in bitter 
indignation. Henry’s triumph was com- 
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plete. He had played upon the chords of 
the popular heart with the hand of a mas- 
ter. The jury decided in his favor in open 
opposition to alllaw; and the crowd, yield- 
ng to passionate admiration, caught the 
young orator up on their shoulders and bore 
him in the midst of shouts and outcries 
around the yard of the court-house. 
Henry’s next pablie appearance was in 
the debate on the Stamp Act in the House 
of Burgesses. We have seen him on that 
oceasion rise in the midst of the crowd of 
planters, and break down all opposition by 
his immense eloquence. He had thus car- 
ried with him the first men of Virginia, as 
he had carried with him the rustic erowd 
when he spoke against the parsons. He was 
thenceforward the mouth-piece and leader 
of the extreme revolutionists, and his own 
tiery spirit pervaded the whole fabric of so- 
ciety, moulding public sentiment and spur- 
ring the people to resolute resistance. 
Jefferson belonged by birth to the aristo- 
cratic class—a subject of great derision to 
him—and in his early years was a tall, thin, 
red-haired, laughing, fiddle-playing youth, 
who spent his time in a round of frolics; in 
writing rollicksome letters from “ Devils- 
burg,” as he called the city of Williamsburg; 
in making romantic love to little beauties 
with whom he danced, he tells us, in the 
“ Apollo Room” of the Raleigh Tavern, where 
afterward, in the very same room, he was 
to inangurate revolution. College ended, 
he became a county court lawyer, bore off 
a beautiful young widow and heiress from 
many rivals, and in due time entered upon 
J 


politics. Young as he was, the first intel- 





THOMAS JEFFERSON,.—(|FEOM TUE STATUE IN RICHMOND. } 








PATRICK HENRY.—[FROM THE STATUE IN RICHMOND.) 


lects of the time soon found that he was 
their leader. The position he speedily as- 
sumed and never lost was due to no intrigue 
or influence of family or friends; the born 
révolutionnaire and iconoclast took as of right 
the rank to which his intellect entitled him. 
This intellect was sui generis; a species of 
machine which rolled remorselessly without 
pausing over all that lay in its path—the jus 
divinum, aristocratic privilege, and ecclesi- 


)astical authority. Henry was the orator, on 


fire with indignation, and lashing himself 
to rage, as it were, by the sound of his own 


|}voice. Jefferson was the writer, the cold 


political thinker, attaching no weight to au- 
thority, subjecting all to the test of reason, 


| without reverence for what was established 


because it was established, and prone by 
nature to carry out abstract principles to 
their extremest bounds without shrinking 
from the result. It was not to be wondered 
at that, with such a bent of intellect and 
temperament, he should have become a po- 
litical agitator and social leveler: unfortu- 
nately he became also an unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity. 

Such were the two great ultra-revolu- 
tionary leaders who moved in front. Im- 
mediately behind them, however, were men 
who surpassed them in many of the quali- 
ties which found new commonwealths out 
of the débris of old ones. These men were 
—Richard Henry Lee, of “Chantilly,” in 
Westmoreland, tall, noble- looking, with a 
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jlack bandage on one hand cover- 
ng a gunshot wound received while 


shooting swans on the Potomac, 
with a slight bend in the neck, 


which gave him the appearance of 
istening courteously; and a delica- 
y in public speaking so peculiarly 
vraceful that he was said to have 
made it the subject of study, and to 
have practiced his gestures before a 
He was to play a great part 
n the approaching collision, to share 
in all the consultations of the lead- 
to move in Congress the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and to 
die, at the end of a serene old age, in his 
native Westmoreland, leaving behind him 
the reputation of a devoted lover of his 
country, and an orator full of “fire and 
splendor.” Edmund Pendleton, of “ Ed- 
mundsbury,” in Caroline, was another of 
these eminent figures—tall and graceful in 
person, like Lee, with the silvery voice (vox 
argentea) of Cicero, and a face “of the first 
order of manly beauty ;” a conservative 
statesman, having that intuitive love of 
prescription characteristic of all eminent 
lawyers; in favor of the system of primo- 
geniture and of a well-regulated Establish- 
ment; winning in manners, an exquisitely 
persuasive public speaker, and so vigorous 
of intellect that Jefferson said of him, “Take 
him all in all, he was the ablest man in de- 
bate I have ever met with.” He was to be- 


mirror. 


ers, 


come the president of the Committee of | 


Safety, to preside over the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of the Commonwealth, and to 
die in harness, old and famous, while pen- 
ning the last lines of a judicial opinion 
protecting his beloved Episcopal Church. 
With these was associated George Mason, 
of “Gunston Hall,” on the Potomac—pow- 
erful in frame, with a swarthy complexion, 
and dark eyes, whose expression was half 


sad, half severe, as may still be seen in his | 


portrait: with his massive political genius 
trained by profound study of charters and 
state papers, his biting wit, his honesty, 
pride, simplicity, courage, a true type of 
the great race from which sprang Hampden 
and Sydney, though his ancestors had ad- 
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hered to the fortunes of the king. He was 
to become the author of the Bill of Rights of 
the people of Virginia, which has been styled 
“the quintessence of all the great princi 

ples and doctrines of freedom wrought out 
by the people of England from the earliest 
times ;” to write to his son in Paris, “God 
bless you, my dear child, and grant that we 
may again meet in your native country as 
freemen, otherwise, that we never see each 
other more, is the prayer of your affection- 
| . ” . . 

| ate father ;” and to say, in 1778, “If I can 
| only live to see the American Union firmly 
| fixed, and free governments firmly estab- 
| lished in our Western world, and can leave 
to my children but a crust of bread and 
| liberty, I shall die satisfied, and say with 
| Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy serv- 
ant depart in peace!” And others still 
were the eminent Benjamin Harrison, said 
|to be descended from the regicide; Wythe 
|and Bland, profoundly read in the ancient 
charters; Page and Nelson, both to become 
| Governors ; Edmund Randolpb, afterward 
| President of Congress and Washington’s 
j cabinet officer; and Archibald Cary, of 
|“ Ampthill”—that small, slender, bright- 
|eyed gentleman called “Old Iron” for his 
| courage, who, when some one broached the 
project of making Patrick Henry dictator, 
{sent him the message, “Tell him that the 
| day of his appointment shall be the day of 
| his death, for he shall find my dagger in his 
| heart before the sunset of that day.” 

| Such was the strong phalanx support- 
ling Henry and Jefferson at this critical 
moment—the spring of ’73. These 
two latter were in the Burgesses, 
and under their hands all the ele- 
ments of revolution began to com- 
bine and form a compact mass. They 
held a meeting with other determin- 
ed spirits “in the evening, in a pri 
vate room of the Raleigh,” and from 
this consultation sprang the project 
| for a“Committee of Correspondence 
| and Inquiry for the Dissemination 
| of Intelligence between the Colo- 
nies”—the first great bond of union 
between the scattered colonies. 
Massachusetts had already such a 
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“GIVE ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH!” 


system within her own borders, among the 
counties and townships; the Virginia prop- 
osition was the first for intercolonial con- 
sultation, and it proved one of the main 
great engines of resistance. It was laid be- 
fore the Burgesses; the project was prompt- 
ly adopted; Lord Dunmore as promptly dis- 
solved the body; the people as promptly 
re-elected every member; and with the ad- 
vent of 1774 the storm began to mutter 
nearer and nearer. What the leaders ear- 
nestly desired had duly taken place. The 
tea had been destroyed in Boston Harbor ; 
Parliament ordered the port to be closed 





on the Ist of June; and the Virginia Bur- 
gesses resolved that the day should be 
one of “fasting, humiliation, and prayer,” 
whereupon Governor Dunmore again dis- 
solved them. But the die was now cast. 
The Burgesses had gone too far to recede, 
even if they desired to do so. “ We retired 
to the Apollo, as before,” says Jefferson. 
The counties were recommended to appoint 
deputies to a convention to assemble on the 
ist of August, and the Committee of Cor- 
respondence was directed to propose to all 
the colonies a General Congress to meet and 
consult on the general welfare. 
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The main aim of this paper is 
to show what part the colony of 
Virginia bore in the political his- 
tory of the Revolution, for therein 
lies her chief claim to attention. 
Having this in view, the writer 
ought not to pass over without 
mention a remarkable publication 
of the period—Jefferson’s “Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of Brit- 
ish America”—which procured the 
enrollment of his name in a bill of 
attainder for treason. This strik- 
ing pamphlet led, according to 
John Adams, to the selection of 
Jefferson to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The his- 
tory of the latter document is 
familiar to all. The colonies al- 
most without exception were, in 
the spring of 1776, ready for such 
astep, but it was first formally 
proposed by Virginia. On the 
17th of May the Burgesses direct- 
ed their delegates to Congress to 
propose to that body to declare 
the colonies independent of Great 
Britain, and in June Richard 
Henry Lee moved in Congress “that these 
united colonies are and ought to be free 
and independent States, that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain 
is and onght to be totally dissolved.” John 
Adams, the hardy and resolute champion 
of resistance, supported the resolution. A 
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fiery debate followed; but all opposition 
was broken down, and on the 4th of July 
this immeasurably important document be- 
came the foundation of the republic of the 
United States. The country was already at 
war. Henry had foreseen the armed strug- 
gle, and predicted, almost with the spirit of 
prophecy, the exact date of its beginning. 
In March, 1775, more than one year before, 
the Virginia Cenvention had met in old 
St. John’s Church, crowning a lofty hill 
above the falls of James River, at Rich- 
mond, and Henry had promptly moved 
that “the colony be put in a state of 
defense.” When his resolution was 
opposed, his extraordinary ‘eloquence 
again swept all before it. Inaction, he 
declared, would prove fatal. ‘“ There 
is no retreat,” he exclaimed, “but in 
submission and slavery. Our chains 
are forged; their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston...... The 
next gale that sweeps from the North 
will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms...... I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death!” 
The echo to this defiant outburst and 
eall to arms was the rattle of musketry 
at Concord, and the thunder of Lord 
Perey’s cannon as he retreated, before 
the minute-men, on Boston. 

Thus step by step the Americans had 
advanced from indignation to protest, 





* From the Washington Monument in front of 


— ————— the Capitol in Richmond, Virginia. The statues 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(FROM PORTRAIT BY COLONEL TRUMBULL. ] 


of Henry, Jefferson, and Lewis, represented in 
other cuts, are parts of this same monument. 
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from protest to resistance, and from resist- 
ance to revolution ; and, from the first, Vir- 
ginia had been one of those in front of the 
column. 

The great political revolution had thus 
been consummated. The tongue and the 
pen had done their work. The colonies had 
declared themselves independent of Great 
Britain—that step meant war—and the 
great question now was, who should be se- 
lected as the military leader. It did not 
seem a difficult matter to find this leader. 
The old French and Indian wars had train- 
ed excellent soldiers in the severest of 
schools, and both in the North and the 


South were many suitable persons. The | 


choice fell upon George Washington, a 
planter of the Potomac, who was now call- 
ed from his beloved retirement at “ Mount 
Vernon” to take command of the armies of 
North America. 

The public career of Washington is an 
oft-told tale, and does not belong to the 
subject of this paper. But a few personal 
details of the man may interest—a familiar 
likeness of an individual whom we are much 
too prone to regard as merely a chill figure 
in bronze or marble. Washington was es- 
sentially a countryman: he became a sol- 
dier and ruler from force of cireumstances, 
not from choice. He was a younger son, 
and began life as a surveyor for his connee- 
tion Lord Fairfax, of “ Greenway Court,” in 
the Virginia Valley—the eccentric old no- 
bleman who owned nearly one-fourth of the 


colony of Virginia, who became the early 
protector of the boy George Washington, 
and who when, more than thirty years aft- 
erward, he heard that Lord Cornwallis had 
surrendered to this same boy, exclaimed to 
his old body-servant, “Take me to bed, Joe; 
it is time for me to die!” The youth was 
sixteen when he forded the Shenandoah, 
chain and compass in hand, a ruddy boy 
with bright face and curling hair, intent on 
earning his “doubloon a day.” He had left 
behind him a little “lowland beauty,” as he 
called her—the mother afterward of “ Light- 
Horse” Harry Lee—and by the light of his 
bivouac fire in the great woods he made bad 
verses in her honor. Then came Braddock’s 
march and the Indian wars on the frontier, 
|and the youth was put in command there, 
j}and became tough and enduring for the 
| greater work of the future. He made a high 
| reputation and received public honors; but 
‘he did noi seem to desire them. He pre- 
ferred country life at Mount Vernon, which 
was now his property, and the enjoyment 
of the society of his young wife and his old 
neighbors. His first meeting with Mrs. 
Washington was accidental and a little ro- 
|mantic. He was making a rapid horseback 
| journey from the frontier to Williamsburg, 
| when, in New Kent County, he met a gen- 
| tleman who invited him to stop for the 
|night. He declined—his business was pub- 
| lic and urgent; but consented to dine, or- 
dering his horse to be ready in an hour. In 
an hour his horse was awaiting him at the 

















door, held by his stiff old body -servant, 

Bishop, presented to him by Braddock. But 

Colonel Washington was not ready, and did 

not make his appearance until next morn- | 
ing. He had made the acquaintance of the | 
beautiful young Martha Custis, who in Jan- | 
uary, 1759, became Mrs. Washington, bring- 
ing him a fortune of about £80,000. Thence- | 
forth the young soldier seemed to lose all | 
his ambition. Private life pleased him bet- | 
ter than public. Ingrained in him were the | 
instincts and tastes of the planter, and he 

loved the management of his estate as a pol- 

itician loves to govern a nation—to lay out 

new fields, plan improvements, raise thor- 

ough-bred horses and new breeds of cattle, 

and to ride out gun in hand, or follow the | 
hounds, of which he had an excellent pack. 

His character was sedate, and he seemed 

rather cold, but he entertained liberally, 

though his personal habits were plain and 

temperate. He was more a man of busi-| 
ness than a student. In his county and in 

the Burgesses he threw his great name into 

the scales of revolution ; and receiving from | 
Congress in 1775 the summons to take com- 
mand of the American armies, at once obey- 
ed the summons, urging his incompetency, 
but calmly accepting the responsibility. He 
set out for Boston, was every where received 
with acclamations, and at Cambridge took 
command of the colonial forces, resolved to 
do his duty and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. 

The armed struggle of the Revolution 
took place rather in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas than in 
Virginia; but interesting military 
events occurred upon her soil, and by a sin- 
gular chance the war came to an end with- 
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in a few miles of the spot where Patrick 
Henry had sounded the first note of resist- 
ance. 

The military events were briefly these. 
In the autumn of 1774 a great force of In- 
dians appeared on the Virginia frontier, 
and it was charged—with or without rea- 
son—against Lord Dunmore, the royal Govy- 
ernor, that he encouraged an inroad on the 
border to paralyze the spirit of colonial re- 
bellion. The Virginians acted with decision. 
A force was promptly embodied, under com- 
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mand of General Andrew Lewis. He march- 
ed to Point Pleasant, on the Ohio, and in a 
bloody battle there, fought in the month of 
October, completely defeated and broke the 


strength of the great tribes under Cornstalk | 


and other leaders, who thereafter gave the 
colonies no trouble. 

With 1775 the war began; and almost at 
the moment when the men of the North 
were fighting at Lexington and Concord, 
Patrick Henry was marching at the head 
of an armed force on Williamsburg, to ex- 
tort from Governor Dunmore the restitution 
of the powder which he had removed from 
the public magazine. The intelligence of 
this removal had fired the whole colony, 
and seven hundred men promptly assembled 
at Fredericksburg, among whom was a com- 
pany of Culpepper minute-men, bearing a 
flag with a rattlesnake upon it, and the 

motto, “ Don’t tread on 


CIs zFesme!” =One of the offi- 
Rew cers of this company 
\ Liseary onoara) was young John Mar- 
| i shall, afterward Chief 
1\ ae. ph | Justice of the United 
L+—_—} ~States. It marched to| 


eae pes the sea-board, and— 

FLAG OF THE OULPEP- ‘ 
PER MINUTE-MEN, Lord Dunmore having 
fled and begun a pred- 
atory war on the coast—took part in the 


battle of Great Bridge, in December, where | 


an English force sustained a bloody re- 
pulse, their brave leader, Fordyce, falling 
at the head of his greuadiers, pierced by 


| fourteen bullets from the rifles of the mount- 


aineers. This resolute race of men has been 


| spoken of already; and in this year (1775) 
| an interesting incident is related of them. 
| Daniel Morgan—the hero of Quebec, Sara- 
| toga, and the Cowpens afterward—had re- 
| cruited in the Virginia Valley a battalion, 
which he called “ Morgan’s Riflemen.” With 
these he set out to join Washington, then at 
Boston, and while riding along his lines, 
Washington saw them approaching. At the 
| sight he stopped, the riflemen drew nearer, 
|and their commander, stepping in front, 
| made the military salute, exclaiming, “Gen- 
eral, from the right bank of the Potomac!” 
| The effect of these words was remarkable. 
| Washington dismounted, came to meet the 
| battalion, and going down the line with 
| both arms extended, shook hands with the 
| riflemen one by one, tears rolling down his 
cheeks as he did so. He then mounted, sa- 
luted, and silently rode on. 

In 1781 the war was transferred from New 
| York and the Carolinas to Virginia, Arnold, 
| the traitor, ascending James River and set- 
| ting fire to Richmond, after which he re- 
treated. This was followed by the occu- 
| pation of Petersburg by General Phillips, 
| whom Jefferson called “the proudest man 
| of the proudest nation upon earth.” The 
| young Marquis Lafayette, sent by Washing- 


| ton to take command in Virginia, cannon- 
jaded Petersburg; and the “ Bolingbroke” 

mansion, where Phillips had his head-quar- 
| ters and lay ill, was in the range of fire. To 
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protect him from the shot, the British gen- | 


eral was removed to the cellar, exclaiming, 
“Won't they let me die in peace?” soon 
after which he expired. 

With the month of May came Lord Corn- 


wallis from the Carolinas, confident of his | 
ability to capture Lafayette, of whom he | 


said, “The boy can not escape me.” The 
buy, however, steadily retired toward the 
Rappahannock ; Lord Cornwallis advanced 
into the interior of the State, and Colonel 
Tarleton, his chief of cavalry, swept like a 


hurricane in front of him, burning houses, | 


cutting the throats of such horses as he did 
not need, among others those on one of Jef- 
ferson’s estates, and having dispersed the 
Legislature at Charlottesville, made a swoop 
at ‘‘Monticello,” the residence of Jefferson, 
who just managed to escape into the neigh- 
boring mountains. 

Cornwallis soon fell back toward the 
Chesapeake, pursued by “the boy” Lafay- 
ette, who struck a heavy blow at him in the 
neighborhood of Williamsburg; and then 
appeared a courier at the American head- 
quarters, bringing great news. Washington 
had determined to transfer the war to Vir- 
ginia. He secretly evacuated his lines in 
front of New York, marched through Phila- 
delphia in the midst of shouts and acclama- 
tions, made a brief pause at Mount Vernon 
while the forces continued their way, and 
on the evening of the 14th of September, 
1781, made his appearance at Williamsburg. 
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ROM the high mountain country of 
K Southern Colorado, in which the 
Chama and Navajo rivers are fed by 
the inexhaustible snows of the San 
Juan range, Lieutenant Morrison’s di- 
vision of the Wheeler exploring expe- 
dition, an account of whose progress 
to this point has already appeared in 
these pages, crossed the boundary line 
of New Mexico and entered a section 
which would have proved to us, had 
we needed proof, the impossibility of 
generalizing on the elements of West- 
ern scenery. The mature and mellow 
prettiness of the English rural land- 
scape may be comprehensively grasped 
in some happy figure of a poet. But it 
is as vain to attempt to describe the 
territory beyond the 100th meridian 
by one or half a dozen adjectives as it 
would be to attempt to epitomize in a 
single sentence the changing glories of 
the western sky. 

To say that it is all rugged, weird, 
and depressing is as incorrect as to say 
that it is invariably beautiful, luxuri- 
ant, and inspiring. It contradicts it- 
self in the possession of all these qual- 
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All things now hastened forward to the 
great catastrophe upon which the curtain 
was about to fall. Lord Cornwallis had 
shut himself up in Yorktown, awaiting suc- 
cor from Sir Henry Clinton. The English 
fleet had been attacked outside the capes 
and driven off by the French fleet under 
Count de Grasse. The British commander 
was closely invested in Yorktown, and a 
thundering salute from the American can- 
non announced that the attack upon him 
had begun; and at length a decisive as- 
sault took place, which resulted in the eap- 
ture of two of the strongest of the English 
redoubts, one toward the banks of the York, 
the other toward the bay. Washington, 
who had witnessed the contest, when the 
English works had been carried, said to 
Knox, in his grave, deliberate voice, 

“The work is done, and well done.” 

The long work was indeed over, thie event 
was decided. Lord Cornwallis, in despair, 
| conceived the desperate design of crossing 
his army secretly, under cover of darkness, 
to Gloucester Point, on the north bank of 
the York, and of thence pushing his way by 
a forced march to New York. But the ele- 
ments fought against him. A great storin 
arose and wrecked his barges, and he wrote 
to General Washington announcing his read- 
| iness to surrender. This great final scene 
| 





of the long and bloody tragedy took place 
on the 19th of October, and terminated the 
| Revolutionary war. 
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ities, and in it Nature becomes a polyglot, 
expressing herself in a confusion of tongues, 
familiar and unfamiliar, breathing lullabies 
in the tranquillity of clover-loaded pas- 
tures, muttering threats where the spear- 
like peaks glitter with frosty brillianey, 
and mocking herself in the witch-like im- 
ages and exuberant colors of the eroded 
sandstones. To-day the traveler labors in 
the tronghs and over the hillocks of the 
plains, where the deformed sage bush man- 
tles the sterile earth with its leaden-hued 
pall, and where life is merely an illustra- 
tion of its consequence, death. To-mor- 
row he pitches his tent among the over- 
tlowing vegetation of a mountain valley, 
and reposes on a bed of bluebells, with the 
melody of sighing cotton-woods and snow- 
fed brooks rippling in his ears, all his senses 


surfeited in a paradise of sweetness. The 
|next day he may be in a region of monu- 
|mental fantasies that set at nanght the 
|common laws of heaven and earth and all 
possibilities of description—a lost mortal in 
a goblin land where the grotesque and the 
| preternatural are blended in the oddest ar- 
chitecture that wind, rain, and sand ever 
wrought upon. 

At the forks of the Rio Chama, near the 
sontLern limit of Colorado, we were in a 
country crystalline with peaks and glacier 
| tracks, furrowed far and wide with deep 
canons locked between chromatic walls. of 
basalt and undulating hills of pine, as silent 
and sequestered to all appearance as it was 
when the world began. Ten miles farther 
south, across the New Mexican boundary 
line, we reached an extensive low-lying 
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plateau, realizing in all its features the cul- 
tivated and orderly magnificence of an En- 
vlish park, with the difference that for oaks 
there were pines—pines that matched the 
oaks in size, age, strength, and stateliness, 
not packed together densely, but towering 
to a height of eighty or a hurdred feet at 
even intervals, with a clear space wide 


enough to allow a carriage to pass between | 


them. 

Nor was the regularity with which these 
superb trees were set the only point of their 
resemblance to the woodlands of the old 


country. The ground was perfectly level, | 


except where a little knoll broke its monot- 
ony, and covered with a short, thick, smooth 


carpet of grass that only needed a little care, | 


a little rolling and clipping, to make it as 
lustrous and elastic as the baronial lawns 


of England. In places an opening occurred, | 


in which, as if to complete the picture of 
pastoral order and culture, great flocks of 
sheep were grazing, attended by dirtily pic- 
turesque half-breeds and Mexicans. 

These abrupt contrasts seem to lend them- 
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selves as a fitting prelude to an account of 
the Wheeler expedition in one of the least 
known and accessible of our possessions, for 
in most things New Mexico is the antithesis 
of all other parts of the United States, and 
is alienated by the language, faith, customs, 
and education of its people. 

The early records of the Spanish advent- 
urers who opened the Territory to the know] 
edge of Europe are extinct. In the Cafion 
| de Chelle, near the beautiful Zuni Mount- 
ains, which are spurs of the main Rocky 
range, there is a sardstone cliff widely 
known as Inscription Rock, on which a le 
gend is cut in letters of « size to do John 
Hancock credit. The name is that of Cap- 
tain Jude Avechu; the date, 1636. But the 
Spaniards had visited the Territory over a 
hundred years before this, over a hundred 
years, too, before the English had landed at 
Plymouth ; and in 1595 it was formally added 
| to the already dazzling possessions of Spain. 

About one-fifth of the entire population 
| of the Territory consists of Indians, and the 
| original Spanish stock has mixed blood in 
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marriage as well as in battle with the hand- 
some Navajos, the brooding Apaches, the 
treacherous Utes, and the warlike Coman- 
ches. The New Mexican has not lost the 
characteristics of his forefataers, but to his 
own vices he has added those of the savage 
races surrounding him. 

In 1846, when the war growing out of the 
annexation of Texas was in progress, Gen- 
eral Kearney took possession of Santa Fé, 
and soon afterward conquered the whole 


Territory, which was formally ceded to the | 


United States in 1848 by the treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo, and reconstructed by the 
establishment of the Territorial government 
on September 9, 1850. It included at that 
time a part of Colorado and of Arizona, 
which were successively separated from it, 
leaving an area of about 121,201 square miles. 
Its greatest breadth is 320 miles, its great- 
est length 350 miles, and in acquiring it the 
United States made citizens of 60,000 im- 
poverished and ignorant people—60,000 peo- 
ple alienated, as I have already said, by lan- 
guage, faith, customs, education, and, I might 
add, sympathies, since it is not denied that 
in event of another war with old Mexico, 
many of them would be found leaning to- 
ward, if not actually engaged on, the side 
of their quondam compatriots. 

Though the native American settlers are 
insignificant in numbers, they control the 
politics and hold nearly all the important 
offices among themselves. The present Del- 
egate to Congress from the Territory, Mr. 
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| Stephen D. Elkins, has an extraordinary in- 
| fluence on the Mexicans both in political 
life and as a successful lawyer, and has 
twice defeated native candidates by heavy 
| native majorities. The principal executive 
powers are vested in a Governor and Secre- 
| tary, who are appointed for a term of four 
years by the President of the United States. 
The other officers of state, including an Au- 
| ditor, a Treasurer, an Adjutant-General, and 
| an Attorney-General, are chosen by the Leg- 
islature, which consists of a Council of thir- 
teen and a House of twenty-six Representa- 
tives, most of whom can neither read, write, 
nor talk English. 

In front of an adobe hovel near Tierra 
Amarilla we met a frowzy-looking fellow, 
whose dress consisted of a pair of trowsers 
and a shirt, and whose naturally brown 
complexion was darkened by untold depths 
of dirt. In a brief conversation with Lieu- 
tenant Morrison in Spanish, he informed us 
| that he was a member of the Legislature, 
and was astonished beyond measure that he 
was not already familiar to us by reputa- 
tion. He imagined that his fame had been 
carried world-wide, and was amusingly sor- 
ry for our ignorance when we assured him 
that we had never heard of him before. 

The language of the courts and church 
is Spanish, and in conversation a patois is 
used which bears about the same degree of 
| relationship to the mother-tongue that the 
\dialect of the Canadian habitant bears to 
| Parisian French. 
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Education is making slow headway. Un- 
til 1871 there were no public schools in the 
Territory, but there are now no less than 
33, with 5625 pupils. In twelve schools 
both English and Spanish are taught, in 
ten English only, and in 111 Spanish only. 
When the last census was made, the popula- 
tion included 48,836 persons over ten years 
of age who could not read, and 52,220 persons 
who could not write. The wealthier class- 
es sometimes send their children to school 
in the States, but when a young man has 
tasted the pleasures of Eastern society he 
does not willingly submit himself again to 
the primitive surroundings of his father’s 
house, and hence there is a decided preju- | 
dice against this custom. 

In faith the people are simple, obedient, 
miracle-loving believers in the most author- 
itative and absolute Roman Catholicism— 
blind slaves of crude superstitions, taxed 
beyond their means to support a tyrant 
Church. Previous to the acquisition of the 
Territory by the United States, their nearest 
bishop lived over a thousand miles away in 
old Mexico, and seldom if ever visited so 
remote a diocese as this. The priests exer- 
cised unlimited temporal and spiritual pow- 
ers in the several parishes, and were inde- 
scribably corrupt in the use of those powers 
for their personal benefit and the shameless 
satisfaction of their lusts. Never before 
was religion further perverted. It became 
the mere mask of license, and its ministers 
the priests, not of Christ, but of lechery and 
greed. At the time when the present arch- 
bishop was appointed, he could not close his 
eyes to the condition of affairs, and sum- | 
marily dismissed a large number of priests 
for open iminorality; but despite his efforts, 
which have been sincere and zealous, the 
Church is still represented in many distant 
settlements by men who are a disgrace and 
danger not only to Christianity, but to man- 
hood and freedom, The bishop is a native 
of France, and most of those under him are 
French Jesuits, who, while they are not 
guilty of downright corruption, have not 
proved themselves in the history of their 
order the safest guardians of an ignorant 
people. 

The New Mexican is not extravagant in 
matters of architecture. He is not the man 
by temperament or inclination to quarry 
stone and shape it for a shelter, when light- 
er material can be found, and his chief aim 
in constructing his dwelljng has apparently 
been to succeed with as little labor as pos- 
sible. His feeble indolence was not likely 
to express itself in such robust edifices of 
rock as some of the hardier Indians have 
left on the cliffs to commemorate their for- 
mer greatness. Had the sun always shone 
and the winds blown steadily from the 
south, he would not have built at all; but 
favorable as the climate is, an occasional 
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tornado in summer and the snows of winter 
made the erection of a house a painfully un- 
avoidable necessity. Nature accommodated 
him, however, and whichever site he chose, 
he had to go no farther than the spot on 
which he stood for building materials. The 
earth only needed mixing with a little water 
and straw to make it adobe. Adobe,in point 
of fact, is mud, and by spreading it while it 
is moist over a rude inclosure of logs, or 
shaping it into bricks, it can be fashioned 
without much labor or design into a passa- 
bly comfortable habitation. This was all 
that was necessary, and this was all that 
was done. 

If any thing is calculated to make a trav- 
eler feel more homesick than a dinner in a 
railway restaurant, it is a collection of these 


adobe houses. The prairie-dog throws up a 


mound around his dwelling; shapeliness and 
purpose are visible in the nomadic Indian’s 
wigwam; the bamboo house of the South Sea 
Islander has its overlapping roof of palms; 
but the home of the New Mexican is a cheer- 
less one-storied rectangle, as unpicturesque 
as an empty soap box, without chimneys, 
gables, or eaves—four flat, expressionless 
walls covered in by a flat, unmeaning lid, 
without a curve or projection of any kind 
to relieve the dead-weight of monotony. 


| Neither mould nor creeper touches it; age 


leaves no mark of its caresses upon it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, an unseemly gap here and 


| there where a portion of the adobe has fall- 


en away. The door has no panels, the win- 
dow no frame. Barren surfaces meet the 


eye every where, not one sign of beauty or 


strength. The crevices are infested by 
swarms of lizards, beetles, and hornets, to 


|say nothing of roving tarantulas, scorpions, 
| and rattlesnakes. And the interior match- 


es the exterior in its prison-like, angular 


j appearance. The two or three square apart- 


ments into which it is divided consist of 
adobe walls, floors, and ceilings, furnished 
with a small table, a few kitchen utensils, 
and a roll of bedding. They have the one 
merit of being warm in winter and cool in 
summer; and it would be unfair to overlook 


| their extreme cleanliness, for however filthy 
|a@ Mexican woman may be personally, she 


invariably keeps a clean house, and is never 
done scrubbing and whitewashing. 

Yet poverty-stricken and destitute of oth- 
er decorations as these rude houses are, the 
poorest of them can usually boast of a bit 
of religious finery, and though a chair or a 
table is not included in the furniture, a cru- 
cifix dangles over the hearth, and a gaudy 
Nassan Street print of the Last Supper, the 
manger of Bethlehem, or the Madonna and 
Child may be found hanging against the 
wall. 

Another indication of the homage paid 
by these people to their religion is the pres- 
ence of a church in the smallest settlements; 
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and whenever the Mexican has risen from 
the architectural squalor of his squat adobes, 
his efforts to attain a higher standard have 
been spent on the edifice that proclaims it- 


_self in the cross. In the most distant and 


impoverished villages a little sanctuary is 
found, raising its head a few feet above the | 
huts around it, and presenting in its belfry | 
and cornice the only attempt at ornamenta- | 
tion visible. The poverty within is almost | 
pathetic. The bare mud walls are not more 
than twelve or fifteen feet high, and two 
small windows admit a drowsy yellow light 
into the dusty interior. The altar is adorn- 
ed with cheap engravings, cheap paper flow- 
ers, cheap plaster images, cheap tallow can- 
dies, and cheap paper lace. It looks like a 
toy-shop window in fire-work times. The 


beams in the ceiling are as rough as the | 
woodman’s axe left them. No chairs or | 
seats are provided, and the congregation | 
crouch, Indian fashion, on the hard mud | 
_floor. In the larger towns, which are sup- 


plied with a resident priest, the church bell | 
is never done ringing for services, but in 
the far-off districts a wandering padre trots 


into town some Sunday morning and out | 


of town on Monday morning, not to appear 


_again for three weeks or a month. 


The extraordinary credulity and fanati- 
cism of the people are seen in the strongest 


light, however, during Holy-Week, when | 


large numbers throughout the Territory par- 
ticipate in the exercises of the Society of 
Penitentes, which is discountenanced by the 
priests, though it originally sprang from the 


Church. The head-quarters of this organi- | 
zation are at Mora, and its branches extend | 


in every direction, including among its mem- 
bers a considerable part of the population, 
both male and female. It meets in the Mo- 
rada, or assembly hall, and its transactions | 
are secret, but its avowed object is the expi- | 
ation of sin by the infliction of violent bod- 


ily punishment. Toward Good-Friday there | 


is an unusual activity in the society, and 
the town-hall is oceupied nearly every even- 
ing by meetings, which are signalized to 
the outsiders by dismal cries, groans, and 
the mysterious rattling of chains —prepara- 
tions which result on Holy-Thursday in the | 
public scourging of those members who de- 
sire to chasten themselves and make atone- 
ment for their offenses. The day is regarded 
as a festival, and a crowd of eager specta- 
tors gather about the hall. After many 
preliminary ceremonies, the door is thrown 
open, and the penitentes file into the April | 
twilight of the snow-covered street to the 
doleful music of a shrill reed instrument 


played by an attendant. They are desti- | distant from Santa Fé. The few fields un- 


|der cultivation are plowed with a forked 
| wooden stick. The grain is trampled from 
| the chaff by sheep and cattle. But curious 
as the people and their ways are, still more 
curious is the country itself. 


tute of other clothing than a thin pair of | 
under-drawers, and their heads and faces | 
are hidden in white cotton wraps, so that 
their neighbors may not, by recognizing | 
them, have cause to wonder what crime | 


they expiate. The leader staggers under 
|the weight of a heavy cross about twenty 
feet high, and his companions, shivering 
| with cold as the wind beats their naked 
bodies, carry thick bunches of the thorny 
| cactus in their hands. The attendants place 
| them in position, and at a given signal the 
| proe ession moves, chanting a plaintive hymn 
| to the time of the musician’s pipe. At ey- 
ery second step the men strike themselves 
| over the shoulders with the cactus, leaving 
| a deeper scar with each blow, until the skin 
is broken and the lacerated flesh pours its 
blood in a carmine trail on the snow. Sevy- 
eral are bound at the ankles by rawhide 
thongs, a dagger, pointed at both ends, be- 
ing secured between the two feet in such a 
way that when they stumble, it stabs them 


|in a most sensitive part. The sight be- 
comes sickening with horror, and repress- 
|ed moans of anguish fill the air as the cac- 
| tus brushes afresh the streaming, quivering 
wounds. No one is allowed to retire, and 
| when the cross-bearer sinks to the ground 
| from exhaustion, the attendants quickly 
|raise him and urge him on again with his 
heavy burden. The route is traced along 
|the white road in crimson footsteps, and 
after parading the alleys of the town, the 
procession turns off toward a steep hill, in 
ascending which their bare feet are cut to 
the bone by the sharp projecting rocks. The 
eminence gained, preparations are made for 
a new and surpassing torture. The cross is 
laid upon the ground, and the bearer is so 
firmly bound to it by lengths of rawhide 
| that the circulation of the blood is retarded, 
and a gradual discoloration of the body fol- 
lows. His arms are outstretched along the 
transverse beam, to which a sword, pointed 
at both ends like the dagger before men- 
| tioned, is attached, and if he allows them 
to drop a single inch from their original 
position, the weapon penetrates the flesh. 
Amidst the unearthly groans of the by- 
standers and the shrill piping of the musi- 
}eian the cross is raised, and the crucified 
| turns his agonized face to heaven, while the 
| blood slowly trickles from his wounds and 
a livid hue overspreads his skin. How long 
he remains is merely a question of endur- 
ance, for eventually he loses consciousness, 
and not until then is he released. At the 
conclusion of this barbarous performance, 
| w hich occasionally results in death, the pe- 
| nitentes return to the Morada, and the cele- 
| bration is broughtsto a close. 

The nineteenth century has brought very 
| few improvements to the Territory. The 
terminus of the nearest railroad is 300 miles 
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From Tierra Amarilla (Yel- 
low Earth) our little party, 
including Lieutenant Morri- 
son, of the Sixth Cavalry, in 
command, and Mr. Frederick 
A. Clark, topographer,* ex- 
plored an area to the west and 
southwest, presenting many 
difficulties, not a few perils, 
and innumerable novel geo- 
graphical features, most in- 
teresting of which are the ex- 
tensive mesas or table-lands 
that give some parts the ap- 
pearance of a vast archipela- 
go. Few whites had ever gone 
before us into this mysterious 
country. Hundreds of years 
ago it was inhabited by a race, 
possibly the Aztecs, that has 
left no tradition or record be- 
hind, except its ruined dwell- 
ings, which prove an intelli- 
gent knowledge of architect- 
ure and the art of fortifica- 
tion, such as no living Indian 
tribes possess: how many hun- 
dred years ago no historian 
has ever ventured to say. 
Some of the ruins show traces 
of 400 rooms under one roof; 
and so large a population as 
this indicates could not have existed in the 
country as it now is—an arid desert without 
permanent water, and consequently without 


vegetation, in a circle of ninety miles. It | 


must have been moderately fertile certain- 
ly; in all likelihood it was well stocked 


with game; and the mind is dazed in think- | 


ing of the ages that have probably gone by 
while Nature has been canceling the old feat- 
ures, and clothing herself in the garments 
that she wears to-day. 

The pastures are wiped out. For three 
weeks we traveled twenty-five miles a day 
on an average without encountering a hu- 
man being outside our own party, or a sign 
(except the ruins, and the fragments of 
quaintly figured pottery that are thickly 
strewn around them) to show that we were 
not trespassing on a domain hitherto un- 
known to man. Our voices awoke no re- 
sponse in bird or beast. The swift lizard 
winding in and out among the prickly-pears, 
the cactus, and the sage bushes; the horned 
toad in its brightly colored armor creeping 
among the rocks; the yellow-brown rattle- 
snakes spitting their venom at us as they 
basked in the broiling mid-day sunshine; 
the prowling coyote stealing away from us, 
its weazen little body ill concealed by its 
bushy hair; a stray rabbit, so tough and 


* The writer’s thanks are due to Mr. Clark and Mr. 
W. H. Holmes for the valuable assistance he received 
from them in illustrating the article. 
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NEW MEXIOAN FIELD WITH ADUBE WALLS, 


| flavorless that we did not deem it worth a 
cartridge—these, and these only, were the 
| things that reminded us that life was not 
wholly extinct in the lonely wilderness be- 
fore us. 
3ut in place of the smiling aspect that 
the country oncé presented, the traveler is 
brought into the presence of the primitive 
forces of nature, into a laboratory where not 
merely the effect, but the action itself is 
perceptible. The parched earth is mapped 
with open seams, that gape wider and wider 
with succesgive rains, until @ deep channel 
is formed between abrupt, vertical walls. 
These arroyas, as they are called in Span- 
ish, lying in every direction, and making 
travel by night extremely dangerous, repre- 
sent, on a small scale, the gorgeous sand- 
stone mesas and the box cafons that divide 
them. The mesas are, technically speak- 
ing, plateaus, but their formation is such 
that they are better described as flat-topped 
mountains, or islands in the ocean of the 
plains, rising with defiant bluffs of miracu- 
lous color to heights of from 8000 to 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and 1000 feet 
above the immediate level. Looking from 
the summits, the eye follows their long 
smooth ridges, unbroken by pinnacle or crag, 
into the uncertain gray of a hundred miles. 
Viewed from the flat-bottomed troughs that 
separate them, they present in the lower 
half a slanting bed of detyitus, specked by 
the dull green of stunted pines, and support- 
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MESA OF CHASOA MOUNTAINS, 


ed by abutments of sohd or tessellated rock, 
and in the upper half a belt of stratified 


sandstone fringed with hemlock or fir. Some | 


of them are precipitous on all sides. Oth- 
ers incline by an easy slope from a high 
binff to the level. No words gan describe 
the resplendent colors that illuminate them, 
nor the wonderful effects they produce in 
the effulgent western atmosphere. Some- 
times the sandstone forms a broad band of 
golden yellow, and its gritty particles glit- 
ter like burnished metal in the sunshine 


that pours down upon them from the un- | 


dimmed sky ; sometimes it is a vivid erim- 
son that seems steeped in the inextinguish- 


able fires of sunset ; sometimes it is a mossy | 


green, or bronze, or purple; but oftener it 
is ribbed by a score of different hues, each 
strong in its own beauty, and drawn across 


the wall of the mesa in a distinct line as by | 


a painter’s brush. 

Wind and rain have written the story of 
their work on these sandstones in unmis- 
takable signs. We see the silver thread of 
a pool slowly wearing a channel for itself 
in a fissure less than an inch wide. A little 


farther on, a similar channel widens into a | 


great crevasse. One day we 
traveled several miles along a 
great oblong mesa, a mass of 
crimson, which ended sudden- 
ly in a rough escarpment of 
loose and overhanging rock, as 
though it had been violently 
torn asunder. After an inter- 
val of a quarter of a mile, we 
came upon the missing frag- 
ment, which, without doubt, 
had been separated from the 
main rock not in the convul- 
sive throes of an earthquake, 
but by the gradual, gentle, si- 
lent toil of the rain-drops. 

Nor are the evidences of the 
same power seen in such giant- 
like work as this only. The 
bluffs and cliffs are often sup- 
ported by fluted columns and 
ornamented by delicate pilas- 
tered erosions that resemble the 
rich carvings of an old Gothic 
church in their infinite variety 
and harmonious design. And 
the wind, working with the 
sand, has not been less indus- 
trious than the water in lav- 
ishing fancies on these pliant 
rocks. The weird pillars that 
attract hundreds of tourists to 
Monument Park, in Central 
Colorado, are mnititudinously 
repeated here, and nature con- 
fronts the astonished intruder 
with the grimace of a jester in 
the wildest and quaintest of 
vagaries. 
| The yet more pliant sandstone clay which 
| surrounds the mesas exhibits greater mar- 
|vels. Cities with clustering spires, mina- 
| rets, colonnades, towers, and monuments 
| seem to rise out of the plain, bathed in deep, 
| mellow, and brilliant tints—fair cities full 
| of beautiful forms and colors. You can prob- 
jably reeall pictures of Italy in which all 
kinds of tints are pervaded by a haze that 
softens all the outlines in its misty gold. 
Think, then, of such a picture realized with 
all its subtilty of color; think of an amphi- 
theatre of buildings, fanciful in form and 
fresh-looking as polished granite, composed 
of well-defined belts of mauve, violet, yel- 
low, pink, gray, blue, and a score of other 
hues, and from that you may gather an idea 
of the views that were constantly unfolded 
to us. First we saw a pyramid 200 feet 
high, at its base a shade of violet blending 
with an earthy brown that is next in the 
| ribs of color surrounding it; above these a 
line of carmine extends, melting into a soft 
rose-color, which by almost imperceptible 
degrees changes to a carmine again, and the 
| apex is only reached by an infinite variety 


of the most astonishing chromatic transfor. 
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freshing 


mations. Next we 

saw a larger and [| 
more complicated = 
structure—two tow- 
ers connected by a 
wall in front, with 
an arrow-like spire 
midway between 
them; and for miles 
farther we wound 
among similar and 
pictur- 
esque rocks, some 
like crescent-shaped 
others 
pointed and slim 
like needles, and 
others with a ludi- 
crous likeness to the 
human figure. In 
some places’ the 
stones have been 
eroded into thou- 
sands of little cells, 
like a worm-eaten 


not less 


fortresses, 


piece of wood from 
the tropics, and oe- 
casionally a great 
split opens into a 
darksome cavern 
hundreds of feet 
deep. 

We crossed the 
Chasca Mountains 
by the Washington 
Pass, the suitability 
*f which as a wagon 
road to the West was 
contirmed, and for a 
week we worked in 
luxuriant valleys, 
amidst a_ tropical 
superabundance of 
vegetation and the 
music of cool, re- 
brooks. 
The Navajo res- 
ervation includes 
these mountains, and we were visited by 
many Indians of that nation, broad-shoul- | 
dered, swift-footed, handsome men, and pret- | 
ty, pensive-looking squaws, with the merri- 
est of silvery laughs and the most winning 
of faces. Thence we entered Arizona by the 
way of Fort Defiance, traveling for three 
days under the shadow of a line of red sand- 
stone bluffs about 800 feet high, which are 
split in many places into detached needles 
and pyramids like those in the Cafion de 
Chelle. Here and there a voleanic mass 
rises alone from the plain, its black and 
porous substance covered with a yellowish- 
green moss; and among others of this kind 
we found one which Mr. Clark aptly named 
the Giant’s Arm-Chair. From Fort Defiance 
we re-entered New Mexico, passing through 
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the Zuni Mountains, striking across country 
to the Rio Grande, ascending the valley to 
Albuquerque, working our way through the 
Zandia, Manzana, and Placer mountains to 
Santa Fé, and giving a distinct name and 
place on the map to every peak, trail, and 
creek on our route. 

From Santa Fé the party explored the 
country to the southwest, calling at Galis- 
teo, Anton Chico, Las Vegas, and Fort Ly- 
ons, where the field season of five months 
was brought to a close on November 20, and 
the three divisions of the Colorado section 
of the expedition met to disband. Lieuten- 
ant Morrison’s division traveled over 4200 
road miles and surveyed 12,000 square miles 
—an achievement which, considering the 
difficulties encountered in mountain regions 
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from forest fires and swollen streams, the 
loss of mules from exhaustion, evinces the 
patient industry and zeal of the mem- 
bers. Lieutenant Marshall’s party traveled 
about 3800 miles and surveyed about 10,000 
square miles, and Lieutenant Carpenter’s 
party about 3600 road miles and 9000 square 
iniles. Besides the purely topographical 
data obtained, the geologists, botanists, and 
ornithologists of the parties gathered a large 








quantity of important materials, which will 
be incorporated in the reports of the sur- 
vey, and many valuable specimens, which 
are deposited with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. The three other parties, working in 
Western Arizona and Southern California, 
under the personal direction of Lieutenant 


| Wheeler, were also successful, and, with the 


exception of the death of one man by thirst, 
they met with no mishaps. 





OLD ABEL’S EXPERIENCE. 


So you're thinking of marriage, Joseph—well, well, I’ve naught to say; 
Most young folks (and some of the old ones) seem to incline that way. 


But I’ve always liked you, Joseph ; 


paay 


you've been very kind to me, 


And to know you're coming to trouble, why, it makes me sorry, you see. 
There now, Joseph, you’re angry; ’twas foolish in me, no doubt: 

I didn’t mean to say it, but somehow the words slipped out. 

You'll have to forgive me, Joseph; you know I’m silly and old. 

Shake hands; and I'll tell you a story that has never yet been told; 
And perhaps when my story’s ended, you'll be ready, my friend, to say, 
“Old Abel had very good reason for his doubts and fears to-day.” 

I was sixty-five last birthday—I’m gray and wrinkled, ’tis true ; 

But forty years ago, Joseph, I was young and as spry as you, 





And Amy said I was handsome 


how proud it made me then! 


Not the praise, but the thought that Amy preferred me to other men. 
She was a little beauty, sweet and dimpled and fair; 

You never saw such a mouth, Joseph, nor such brown eyes and hair. 
And she had such a coaxing way, too, that— I was a fool, I know, 
And I’m hardly cured of my folly, though it’s forty years ago. 

Amy end I were playmates; we went to school together; 

I carried her books and her basket through summer or winter weather. 
Later, at husking frolics, at quilting or apple bee, 

I was always her chosen sweetheart, and that was bliss for me. 

Time and thoughts and service gladly to her I gave; 

She was my queen, my idol—I was her willing slave. 

And so, when she was twenty, and I was twenty-five, 

We were married: I thought that I was the happiest man alive. 

I fairly cried when the parson pronounced us man and wife, 

For hadu’t I won the angel I’d been worshiping all my life? 

Well, the wedding was fairly over, and I thought to settle down; 

I'd built and furnished a cottage as pretty as any in town. 
Whatever I knew she fancied, I couldn’t rest till I bought, 

So in trying to please my darling I spent far more than I ought. 

But when she smiled, and called me “dear Abel,” and praised my taste, 
What did I care if the neighbors talked of folly and waste? 

For a little while I was happy: too soon I was forced to see 

That Amy could be neglectful, and even cruel to me. 

When sometimes I hinted gently that the house wasn’t very neat, 

Or left the food untasted that was scarcely fit to eat, 

She’d answer me so harshly, and say such cutting things, 

They gave me many a heartache: ah! words have terrible stings! 

At last I saw it plainly—her life too dull had grown ; 

She was tired of her homely duties—tired of seeing me alone. 

I was always content and happy just at her side to be, 

But she—and that was bitter—found something wanting in me. 

It’s too long a story, Joseph, to tell you how I strove 

To please and interest Amy, and to keep her fading love: 

My farm was left untended, my stock to ruin went, 

While we journeyed about and idled, till my little fortune was spent; 


Then back we went to our cottage 





it never had been a home; 


It could only grow more cheerless in the weary years to come, 
Weary and dreary I found them, till I grew to hate my life, 
And to think hard thoughts of all women, because I was grieved in my wife. 
































OLD ABEL’S EXPERIENCE. 
One day—can I ever forget it ?—we’d been married just seven years— 
I went out as usual, wretched, leaving Amy in angry tears. 

As I walked I found myself praying that God would send help to me, 
Never thinking—oh, never thinking—of what the answer might be! 
Before that day was over I stood by Amy’s bed, 

And saw her peaceful and smiling and beautiful—yes, and—dead! 

I had said my love was over, but then I knew I was wrong; 

Knew when I kissed her, my darling, ’d been loving her all along; 
Knew when I looked at the baby, laid on her arm to rest, 

That my heart was dead within me, and I’d only a stone in my breast. 
Well, there’s little more to tell you. I couldn’t bear to stay 

In the house I had built for Amy; I sold it, and moved away. 
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“| WENT OUT AS USUAL, WRETCHED, LEAVING AMY IN ANGRY TEARS,” 


Where to go next I knew not—all places were much the same— 
Till my nephew wrote and bade me come here, and so I came. 
Since then I’ve hardly noticed how the lonely years went on. 

I’ve had chances for making money, but my energy seemed gone. 
Besides, I wanted so little, and why should I toil and save, 

When she who should have spent it rests in her quiet grave? 

So you see it’s natural, Joseph, that I should have doubts and fears, 
When I think of my disappointment, and all my lonely years. 

And yet—lI’ve often thought it—if I was twenty-five, 

And had my life all before me, and Amy once more alive, 

I’d marry her—never doubt it—and love her, yes, all the same: 

So, after all is said, Joseph, you’re not so much to blame. 











MISS SUSAN’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
‘HE always impressed you as a person 


W with a history. Though she was now 
a maiden woman of no doubtful age, hav- 


ing reached that age, indeed, that turns first, | 


on opening the paper, to the record of deaths 
and marriages, and experiences a sort of dis- 
appointment if the name of some acquaint- 
ance is to be found in neither; rather gaunt 
and spiny; dependent on her cup of tea; 
wearing spectacles on the sly at her fine 
work; clothed in fashions of three or four 
years ago, if, indeed, they could ever have 
been entitled fashions at all; with hardly 
any hair on her head, and a great deal of 
goldsmith’s work in her mouth; with noth- 
ing at all tosay, and nothing at all about her 
that to the young imagination presents an 
attraction ; yet withal there was a quiet re- 
serve in manner, a certain contented silence, 


an airof satisfaction over delightful secrets, | 


that led you to look at her with inquiry, and 
presently to be assured that in the course 
of her experience she had played her part in 
some drama, had been one of the figures of 


some romance, had, in short, des affaires to | 


remember. She seemed to be remember- 
ing them, too, all the time. She sat priek- 
ing and stitehing and threading her needle, 
with an odd smile about her lips, and now 


and then pausing with a far-away look in | 


her eyes ; sometimes the needle suspended, 
sometimes beating with its point a delicate 


tattoo on the pricked left finger, as if beat- | 


ing time to the dream of some old tune to 
which her young feet once had danced, with 
a strong young arm about her. 

But Miss Susan’s reverie seldom ended 
with a sigh. If she had suffered any in her 
past, the suffering was all over now, and in 
some incomprehensible way it seemed to be 
compensation enongh for her to remember 
it now. When the girls were gossiping, as 
girls do, sitting at their various work, jest- 
ing each other lightly, as girls will, and 
taking the name of this youth or of that in 


vain, Miss Susan joined in the gayety, yet | 


much as the resident of a superior planet, 


or rather, as Fred used to say, as Helen of | 


Troy might have smiled, years after windy 


lion went down, when the slave women | 


went on about their particular heroes, as 
she sat at her weaving, conscious of certain 
passages. 

Poor Miss Snsan! there were no more ten- 
der passages for her. Let her make the 
most of what sweetness there had been in 
the past. It could hardly have been so very 
much, from appearances. And yet Fred said 
Miss Susan had been rather pretty than oth- 
erwise in her day and generation; that is, 
she was round and fair, with a pair of soft 
dark eyes, and if not positively lovely, yet 
not at all unlovely, and comfortable in the 
sense that had never happened to doubt 
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whether or not she was the peer of such oth- 
er girls as were not breathing beauties. 

Perhaps she was; and perhaps it was only 
her exceeding shyness that rendered it diffi- 
| cult for any one to do more than address her 

a few commonplace sentences. When a per- 
son reddens and stammers if you attempi 
conversation, and is unable to command a 
thought with which to reply, and seems 
about to have tears spring into her eyes at 
another word, you naturally make your com- 
| munication very brief, if only for fear of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals; and thus, if Miss Susan had charms, 
there was not much opportunity for any 
jone to discover them. Certainly Clavers 
| M‘Veigh never discovered them. Yet such is 
fate: it was the charms of Clavers M‘Veigh 
that had moved Miss Susan’s heart and be- 
come the subject of her dreams—not vivid, 
passionate dreams, be it uaderstood, but 
mild, illusory visions that glanced upon her 
and came again, and gave her an airy region 
inte which to mount occasionally above her 
work-a-day world as she went up and down 
with her daily task—a region with which 
Miss Susan was quite content for a season, 
without troubling herself about its baseless 
fabric. 

Miss Susan was not the only girl of that 
day whose heart felt a quicker pulse when 
Clavers M‘Veigh went by. In fact, she 
would have been rather an exception if her 
heart had not felt his beautiful and mag- 
netic presence. He was a person of superb 
appearance, a Saul for stature—and perhaps 
as much like one’s ideal of the person of 
that picturesque monarch as it is given a 
| modern mortal to be—heroically strong and 
brave by nature, the traditions of him went, 
and dark and clear and brilliant-eyed in 
face, with a great lock of his black hair al- 
| ways tumbling down his white forehead : 
yes, Clavers M‘Veigh had fired more than 
one young imagination, and Miss Susan left 
| the others to think of him as Saul, or as 
Lucifer, Star of the Morning, or as any else 
in that line, and thought of him herself only 
| as the one man of the world. It brightened 
life for her to know there was such a per- 
son, and the sight of him lent delight to any 
day. She could settle herself at no work till 
she had seen him go down the street in the 
morning to his office, and she sang like a 
bird long after the sight, and lived during 
the rest of the day in the anticipation of 
seeing him go back at night-fall. An hour 
before the time she was all aflutter, peering 
forth and drawing back demurely, veiled by 
the drapery of her aunt’s curtains, watching 
as eagerly as any girl watches for her de- 
laying long-acknowledged lover. If he did 
not come, she waited till some chiding voice 
obliged her to drag herself, still looking 
back, away. If he came, her heart began to 
beat, her cheek to burn. She watched him 
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pass, erect and haughty, looking straight 
before him. With a long, satisfied survey 
she gazed after him, with clasped hands 
and suspended breath, and she pursued her 
evening duties then with as light a heart as 
though she felt a lover’s arm about her. 

As for herself, Clavers M‘Veigh was not 
exactly aware of her existence. He had 
met her, to be sure, here and there with 
others, and had often passed her on the 
street ; but she was one of those colorless 
shadows just outsi‘e of his special con- 
sciousness, like the ghosts that flit round 
the dim border of hell, and he never gave 
her a second thought. Second ?—he had 
never given her a first thought. Yet for 
all that, he had given her a flower; yes, he 
had given her a flower. One festive night, 
when in a great gayety he was dividing a 
bouquet among the laughing bevy about 
him, and somewhere on the edge of the 
group Miss Susan, hovering, felt a hand 
touch hers and slip into it a spray of heath- 
er, Clavers M‘Veigh had no more idea whose 
hand he touched than if there had been no 
hand there; but poor Miss Susan has that 
spray of heather now. She has it in the 
box with her ribbon, which once he kept 
and wore; really kept and wore, and only 
surrendered on compulsion. She dropped it 
as she walked—a pretty blue ribbon with a 
silver rose wrought on it; she heard his step 
hastening behind her; she would have given 
the world to stop, but the very thought 
made her heart beat till she was faint, and 
she fled with swift feet, and he coolly folded 
the ribbon and put it in his breast pocket 
till it should be inquired for, a little amused 
with what he considered a bit of coquetry, 
and never dreaming that the light swift 
foot belonged to that pale and colorless 
Miss Susan, till his cousins, happening to 
see it when he accidentally pulled it out, 
inquired with mischievous glee if he were 
treasuring Miss Susan’s ribbon. “It be- 
longs to the Fair Incognita,” he said; and 
he fluttered it aloft on his fingers and press- 
ed it dramatically to his lips. “The fleetest 
foot, the lightest step—” 

“Nonsense!” cried his cousin Rose. “It 
is little Susan’s. You must give it to me.” 

“Part with it?” cried Clavers, still dra- 
matically. 

“Yes, indeed; the poor little thing can not 
afford to lose it—sho has so few ribbons.” 


“Then she must ask me herself,” he said. | 


And, as it chanced, the door opened just 


then, and Miss Susan came in with a mes- | 


sage from her aunt: always delighted with 
an errand to the house where lived Rose, 
for whom she cherished one of her enthu- 
siasms. 

“Clavers has your silver ribbon, Susan,” 
cried Rose and her sisters in chorus. “And 
he will not let us have it for you. You 
must ask him yourself, he says.” 
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How glad she would have been to have 
him keep it! Did he wish to keep it, and 
had he made the excuse so as not to be 
forced to surrender it? She dared not hope. 
But she recognized all that propriety re- 
quired of her. The blush mounted her face 
and fluttered on her temples; she took a 
step in his direction, but could no more 
look up than if a weight sat on either eye- 
lid. “If you please,” she said, half inaudi- 
bly, and held ont her little hand in its shab- 
by glove. And Clavers laid the ribbon 
across it with a grand bow; and then he 
and his cousin Rose exchanged a lauginnag 
look; but poor Miss Susan never saw the 
look. 

When Miss Susan was at home and in her 
own room again, she sat down and thought 
over the little scene, and it increased and 
magnified itself in the mirage of fancy and 
desire till it assumed gigantic proportions. 

Clavers M‘Veigh had kept her ribbon; 
had chosen to keep it; had refused it to 
Rose; had worn it, a day at least, next his 
heart. What possibilities all that implied, 
what authority it gave her dreams, what a 
hope it warranted to spring in her hopeless 
passion! Till then Miss Susan had enjoyed 
no vivid personal dreams: her timid dreams 
had all been concerning Clavers M‘Veigh 
himself and that enchanted kingdom in 
which he moved, and in them she herself 
figured no more than any poor little supernu- 
merary, a sort of worthless and unhonored 
guardian angel with nothing but wings and 
wishes. But now something personal crept 
into them in spite of herself; she was no 
longer a supernumerary, but of some serv- 
ice, of some value: Clavers M‘Veigh was 
aware of her, was smiling on her, perhaps 
was thinking of her, perhaps— Ah, no, 
that could not be, that was too much; yet 
perhaps—only perhaps—ah, what if he were 
dreaming of her as she had dreamed of him! 
The mere idea gave Miss Susan a fantastic 
importance she had never felt before, gave 
her a place in the world, a clew to the fu- 
ture, something to hold by, to live for. Any 
one who saw her then and staid to think 
of it, with her head high and her foot elas- 
tic, with the sparkle in her eye and the 
eager light on her face, would have known 
some great joyful hope, that was in itself 
almost fruition, had certainly dawned upon 
her and was shining over her. But nobody 
ever staid to look at Miss Susan—hindered 
by her confirmed habit of nonentity. 

Yet the bold beauty, accustomed to lov- 
ers, and enamored at last of one indifferent 
youth, would have laughed at Miss Susan’s 
modest dreams; they had not reached the 
lofty flight to which the beauty’s dreams 
might confidently spring. She had not once 
thought of herself as Clavers M‘Veigh’s wife, 
she had not thought of him even as he? lov- 
er; she merely walked beside him in these 
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reveries, heard him speak, saw him turn to 
her with confiding smiles; in one daring 
moment she danced with him, and the 
thought of it, of the scene, the flowers and 
lights and music, the encircling arm, made 
her as giddy as though it were real; in 
another she sat at his feet while he read the 
verses he liked best, glancing at her face for 
opinion or approval, and her pulses quick- 
ened at the fancy; and for the moment, at 
any rate, she was happy—happy as though 
it had been true. Possibly no one had ever 
asked her opinion or solicited her approval 
in all her life; she had never expected it; 
and now to think of Clavers M‘Veigh doing 
so made her blood stir. Poor fool! 

But Miss Susan was held for more and 
greater bliss than this, if dreams could give 
it to her. There was to be a sailing party 
down the river to the beach; and of course, 
as nobody thought of her cousins going with- 
out their shadows, she was included in the 


general invitation; and Clavers M‘Veigh, as 


one of the committee, chanced to deliver the 


invitation, and Miss Susan chanced to go to | 


the door. Presuming he should see a serv- 
ant, and seeing a young lady, the gentleman 
was not exactly startled, and certainly by 
no means embarrassed—the sky might have 
reeled from its foundation without embar- 
rassing Clavers M‘Veigh—but just sufficient- 
ly surprised to send an unexpected cordial- 
ity into his address, and cause him to take 
the young lady’s little lifeless hand; the 
other hand was at her throat—she had for- 
gotten her bosom pin; and how she regret- 
ted the bauble! Her eyes danced, she look- 


ed really for the moment almost attractive. | 


She promised for them all with fervor; and 
it seemed to her, as he turned on wis way, 
that Clavers M‘Veigh had personally invited 
herself to the sail, and when he handed her 
on board next day—though he stood at the 
boat side for no other purpose, and had hand- 
ed a score of others across the plank—she 
felt that she was entirely Clavers M‘Veigh’s 
guest, and experienced a generous sense of 
renunciation in allowing him to bestow his 
attentions and his society on any of the oth- 
ers. All the evening before—after she had 
trimmed and retrimmed her little hat, with 
discarded scraps, for the excursion—she had 
sat alone in the dark with her sweet dreams. 
Wandering down the long beach with Clav- 
ers M‘Veigh, listening to his voice, stooping 
now to pick up a shell, venturing now to 
point out to him the rainbow in the spray, 
now standing still together and watching 
the light die away from some distant sail, 
and now— Ah, Miss Susan’s dreams were 
growing bolder! 

It was this pleased sense of proprietorship 
that gave such a glad, bright smile to Miss 
Susan’s face, such a ringing tone to her 
voice. Clavers M‘Veigh, glancing at her as 
he crossed the boat, said to himself at last 


that that was really quite a sweet girl, and 
went and sat down by her side for a mo- 
ment. What do you think Miss Susan did? 
She burst into tears. The poor starved soul 
could not endure such a surfeit of happi- 
ness. 

“ What the deuce—” cried Clavers. 

“Oh, you mustn’t—mustn’t mind me,” 
ejaculated Miss Susan, looking up, with the 
tears sparkling sunnily all over a laughing 
face. ‘“I—I always cry when I’m happy.” 

“Well, if women are not strange creat- 
ures!” he cried, springing to his feet. And 

just then the great boat giving a slight 
lurch as they tacked to make shore, Miss 

| Susan, with an idea that they were in dan- 

ger, sprang to her feet too, and completed 
| the danger; for she lost her balance, swung 
a moment, caught at something, she knew 
not what, and went over into deep water, 
having pulled Clavers M‘Veigh after her. 
| She saw in one moment what she had done, 
and loosed her hold and went down, deter- 
mined to let him go free, and in the instant 
when darkness closed over her, felt only a 
wild rejoicing that she had saved his life; 
for alone he could hold himself afloat till 
help came. Of course he could, and her too. 
He caught her, as she came up, in one hand, 
and grasping the boat side with the other, 
kept up a laughing interchange of words 
| till she was drawn in and he could follow. 
| They were close on shore; but there was no 
house near, no quarters where a change of 
| clothing could be made, and the day was as 
| full of danger for them in their wet gar- 
|ments as if they had gone to the bottom for 
good. As soon, then, as they could cast 
anchor and rattle down the sails and get 
ashore, the, friendly party laid violent hands 
on the two wet creatures, and making them 
assume a half-lying, half-sitting position on 
the side of a sand hill, buried them in the 
hot sand to dry, according to immemorial 
usage, and made a great business of the mer- 
riment. 

“Nothing was ever more humiliating,” 
said Clavers M‘Veigh. “And now that 
they have placed us at the mercy of the 
elements, like any drift of the sand, for a 
wave to wash off, they are dispersing for 
their chowder, and will perhaps forget all 
about us. Do you suppose any leviathan 
will come up from the deeps and make a 
mouthful of us, or the young ravens de- 
scend and eat out our eyes? They will 
never have a better chance. There sits 
Rose—just out of hearing. We can think 
of her as a kindly guardian, or else as a 
vulture poised on that old broken keelson, 
and waiting for the last signs of life to dis- 
appear before attacking us. Let us sell 
our life dearly!’ And he laughed his gay, 
infectious laugh, that made Miss Susan 
| laugh too, although she felt so very solemn. 
| “You are a strange little body,” said 
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Clavers M‘Veigh, presently. “You haven't 
even thanked me. Didn’t you know I saved 
your life ?” 

* “DPidn’t you know I saved yours?” asked 
Miss Susan, with more espiéglerie than mor- 
tal had ever seen her show before; for hap- 
piness is a developing sunshine. 

“That’s good! May I ask how?” 

“T let go.” 

“You let go?” 

“T let go. Indeed I did. I didn’t pull 
you down,” said Miss Susan, quaveringly. 

“And you thought I would let you go?” 

“Oh no, no. I didn’t think at all. I 
only knew you mustn’t drown.” 

“You are a stranger little body than 
ever,” said Clavers M‘Veigh, trying, inef- 
fectually, to turn and look at her. “But I 
believe you are going to sleep.” And he 
went to sleep himself. 

3ut Miss Susan had no idea of sleep. 
These were not moments to waste in uncon- 
sciousness. Lying there in the sand, with 
Clavers M‘Veigh beside her and not two 
yards away—lying there in the sand and 
watching Clavers M‘Veigh’s slumbers—if a 
gypsy had foretold it to her, she would have 
thought it an impudent and impossible fic- 
tion; and here! Poor silly little Miss Su- 
san! it seemed to her as though no one had 
ever come quite so near to Clavers M‘Veigh. 
Who else had let go of life to spare him? for 
whom else had he risked life to save hers? 
What an awful moment was that in which 
they had been together, looking eternity in 
the face, and yet, indeed, each thinking of 
the other! How could any one ever come 
nearer to him than that? So strangely 
joyous, so unaccountably exalted, it seemed 
to this poor silly little Miss Susan that the 
sacrament of marriage could be no sweeter, 
no more solemn, than these moments! 

Her happiness quite tired her ont. And 
when Clavers M‘Veigh awoke at length, 
and worried out of the sand, and rose clothed 
and in his right mind—that is to say, well 
dried as to his attire, shaking off the hot 
yellow grains like water-drops—he looked 
at her, with the long baby-like lashes rest- 
ing on her pale cheek, and murmured, “ Poor 
sweet little simpleton!” and went wander- 
ing down the beach with Rose, who had 
just finished her novel and scented the 
chowder from afar. 

Miss Susan was ill for some weeks after 
this escapade, having taken a violent cold, 
of course. She did not regret it, though. 
During every hour that confined her to her 
room she had the recollection of that pre- 
cious day to pore over and revel in, and of 
the evening sail in the moonlight on the 
dark water, when, as a cold wind blew up, 
chilling her to the marrow, Clavers M‘Veigh, 
talking with Rose, wrapped to her dimpled 
chin in her great soft plaids, turned to see 
the shivering Miss Susan sitting behind 
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him, and, there being nothing else to do, 
divided with her his shaggy boat cloak; 
and as she accepted a modest corner, he 
bent and drew the rough drapery close 
about her himself. Could bliss go farther ? 
Not in Miss Susan’s imagination had it ever 
She sat in contented warmth, 


|smiling up at the god who, obliged by the 


courtesy to turn his back on Rose, began to 


| join in the boat songs that the rest were 


piping to the winds—join with a rich deep 
voice, to which she thrilled as she listened. 
Now and then Miss Susan tuned up her lit- 
tle treble and sang with him, just for the 
joy of singing with him; but for the chief 
part of the time she merely gazed and 
hearkened, drinking at every pore the di- 
vine draught of the hour’s pleasure. This 
was what she never had expected, what she 
had no more right to expect than a princi- 
pality ; if he should tell her all the experi- 
ences of his life, she did not feel that she 
could be any more intimate with him. If, 
indeed, she had wildly dreamed of his love, 
she had, on the other hand, never so much 
as hoped for his acquaintance; and now, 
sitting wrapped in the same cloak with 
him, and with this bond between them 
caused by life risked and saved! Ah! how 
it made her own heart beat to remember 
how his beat with heavy throbs in the mo- 
ments when he clung to the boat side with 
her upon his arm! She did not dare quite 
to imagine that it beat for her; it did not 
occur to her to imagine that it beat from 
the exertion; she could only let the faint 
hope flutter and stretch its wings in her 
heart as she remembered it. 

This unfortunate little Miss Susan! Her 
aunt wrapped her in bed that night with a 
jug of hot water at her feet, and she sat up 
in bed the next morning only to have flan- 
nel and goose-grease about her throat, and 
her diet for a time consisted of little but 
onion sirup, squills, and other mild expec- 
torants. But it all availed nothing toward 
quenching the light of romance that shone 
over her; she endured her sufferings, scarce- 
ly knowing that she suffered, for her other 
self walked in a serene zone above the clouds 
and among the castles in the air. 

Clavers M‘Veigh had left town, she heard. 
Perhaps that was the reason he had not 
called to inquire for the l®alth of the little 
girl whom he had rescued. He had ge* 
away to make arrangements for that long 
lecturing tour which, since then, has made 
his name ring with his eloquence from one 
side of the land to the other. With the Oc- 
tober weather he had launched the enter- 
prise ; and as Miss Susan sat up in her easy- 
chair by the fire at last, and her cousins 
brought her the papers, she followed his 
career with something of the rapture she 
would have felt had sha been with him. 
What if she had been with him! Ah! ah! 
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Earth then would have been too much like | 


heaven for any use of Miss Susan’s. The 
very thought of it made the blood rush to 
her temples, and her aunt took away the 
papers, saying this reading was too much 
exertion yet, for any thing accelerating the 
beating of the heart engorged the lungs to 
a point of danger. If her aunt only knew 
the reveille Miss Susan’s heart was always 
keeping up! 

Later in the year, in the winter, indeed, 
and when she was quite well again, she went 


on a brief visit to a distant city. There | 


was the opera, there were the theatres, there 
were the concerts of some seraph-toned pri- 
ma donna, there were a score of amusements; 
from them all she chose the lecture of Mr. 
Clavers M‘Veigh, and spent an ecstatic 
night. That great hall thronged to hear 
him; the echoing and re-echoing applause 
as he came upon the platform with his pol- 
ished and perfect presence—as fine a piece 
of art himself as his oration was—while her 
head swam with the delight of seeing him; 
the rapt silence, broken only by that voice 
with its silvern resonance; the kindling of 
answering thought, and the electric flash 
of swift intelligence between orator and 
people; the thunders that shook the very 
roof when he had done—to Miss Susan it 
was a scene from some life so much outside 
and beyond her sphere that it seemed like a 
chapter of enchantment, something too un- 
real, too heavenly happy, to be true. She 
sat thrilling through and through with love 
and pride and admiration; she wondered 
if this great being saw her little white face 
in all that blossoming audience ; she hugged 
herself with delight to think she had ever 
been so near hin‘, to think they might have 
died together in those moments in the sea, 
to think of the morning in the sand, of the 
evening in the boat cloak. And when she 
reticently replied, to her friends’ inquiries, 
that she knew him very well, their loud and 
enthusiastic expressions made her step along 
as if she walked on air. How he justified 
her love! No hero’s bride ever breathed 
with a loftier sense of her crowned honor as 
the chosen one than poor little Miss Susan 
in her exultation and her satisfaction over 
the fact that she loved this cynosure of all 
men’s regards—that she dared to love him. 
As Fox said of the game of whist, that the 
first best enjoyment in the world was win- 
ning at whist, and the second best was los- 
ing at whist, so Miss Susan felt that if the 
first best thing in life would be to have 


Clavers M‘Veigh’s love, so the next best | 


thing was the liberty to give him hers. 

She had grown very bold; she had looked 
her emotions in the face and called them by 
name; and she went back presently to her 
little room, her flower and her ribbon, to 
her round of home duties, with deeper and 
richer dreams to dream over. 


Nobody knew any thing about the world 
in which the child lived. If her feelings 
had ever been guessed, they would have 
been laughed to scorn, and she was more 
| than half aware of it. Something of their 

sweetness, too, possibly was due to this de- 
licious secrecy. The very fact of this se- 
| crecy seemed to her like a tie between them; 
it was something that nobody shared but 
| Clavers and herself. Many people pitied 
| her as a girl without much vivid happiness 
|in her way; none could have imaged her as 
one who pitied them, indeed, once in a while, 
}as all people might be the objects of her 
| pity who had not the great bliss of loving 
|Clavers M‘Veigh. She brooded over her 
ridiculous yet touching fancies so much, 
over her idea of him and her love for him, 
that he became a portion of her life itself, 
and she could not conjecture any different 
sensations on the part of a betrothed girl in 
regard to her lover. And when a vague ru- 
mor reached her that Clavers M‘Veigh was 
engaged to be married to somebody else, 
| she dismissed it cavalierly, and found it as 
| impossible to believe as though he had been 
| plighted to herself, as impossible as though 
|he belonged to her, as impossible as if it 
| were a question of Clavers M‘Veigh’s break- 
ing faith! 

She used to sit by the fire in the twilight, 
intensely happy with the pictures that she 
found there—pictures that sometimes made 
| her heart leap to her throat; pictures of 
| the days when she would be proudly hang- 
ing on her husband’s arm, and only regret- 
ful that she did him no more honor; pictures 
of his face when he should bend to her with 
answering love in his eyes, and deplore the 
wasted days before he loved her, or else 
confess that he had loved her all along; 
some sudden unpremeditated picture of an- 
other fire-lit hearth to which he should en- 
ter while she sat, rosy, with clustering little 
yellow heads of rosy children round her— 
poor little children that were only the shad- 
ow of shadows, born in a dream that was 
banished with a burning blush in the instant 
of its being! 

Thus far in Miss Susan’s love affair every 
thing had progressed quietly ; she had loved 
without let or hinderance, her emotions had 
all been the true and deep emotions proper 
to the period, and her hopes, till very re- 
cently, had been so humble that she had 
had no disappointment; she could have felt 
no otherwise, nothing but a deeper, more 
| Satisfied, more fixed and permanent joy, per- 
haps, had the right to feel them been real 
instead of fanciful. But the universal 
| course of true love being far from smooih, 
|it was to be expected that some obstacle 
| would make the current run into rapids and 
shallows and general tumult and trouble. 

And so it did: a very decided obstacle. 
And that was the confirmation of the rumor 





























of Clavers M‘Veigh’s engagement to marry 
wother. Clavers had accepted Fred’s con- 
cratulations in the street, when Fred was 
last in the city; but there being only five 
minutes for the train, Fred had heard no 
»artieulars, not even the bride’s name. Of 
course she was some peerless thing, as all 
the girls exclaimed, for Clavers’s taste it. 
beauty was perfect. 

It was true, then. It was horribly, fatally 
true. Like a puff, all Miss Susan’s dreams es- 
caped into thin air—into that of which they 
were made. Widowed, childless, dreamless, 
hopeless, in one instant, Miss Susan stood 
like a tropical tree in full summer stripped 
of its leaves and blossoms by a cruel winter 
gale. She was utterly bereft in that instant ; 
the world where she had dwelt existed no 
longer; she was shaken from her centre ; 
she had no refuge without, none within ; 
she had lost her polar star, and was shiver- 
ing, bewildered, in the lonely cold. She 
went from room to room, aimless, white, and 
wan. Nobody noticed it. She was always 
one of those people who appear to suffer 
from insufficient nutrition both of body and 
soul, and it would have entered no one’s 
wildest fantasies to suppose that Miss Su- 
san was disappointed in love for Clavers 
M‘Veigh. At first her little breaking heart 
was full of wild reproaches of Clavers—he 
had seemed to her so entirely her own, and 
he had betrayed her. But presently the 
faintest flicker of sense lighted her mind, 
or what passed with Miss Susan for a men- 
tal process; and she then confined her re- 
proaches to fate—and bitter, bitter ones 
they were; fate, that had made her poor 
and mean and small and plain, unintelli- 
gent, unattractive, dependent, worthless ; 
fate, that had at last robbed her even of the 
right to love! She sat down in the dark 
and cold, and cried and cried as if she would 
cry her soul away. 


prived of the enjoyment of all her other 
dreams, took shelter in anew and somewhat 
inviting one—a dream of suicide. Why 
should she live? who cared for her? who 
would sorrow for her? of what use was she ? 
what right had the powers that had so spoil- 
ed her life to compel her to endure it? These 
questions and a multitude of others swept 
like chaff on a whirlwind through her be- 
ing. She abstracted a small vial from her 
aunt’s medicine closet, and hung over it, lost 
in wonder to think so few drops of the liq- 
uid could induce a sleep from which only the 
Judgment trump could wake her. Wheth- 
er it was thought of that trump or the bit- 
ter taste of the opiate that moved her, one 
can not say, but she did not swallow the 
poison; and she began to think of some 
form of death that might more openly con- 
front Clavers M‘Veigh: drowning, for in- 
stance, in the brook behind the M‘Veighs’ 
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garden—as soon as the weather was warmer. 
That was a strong sketch that she made of 
herself in her mind’s eye, brought up from 
the brook on men’s shoulders, with the wa- 
ter streaming from her long hair, and of 
Clavers M‘Veigh pausing on his way to 
view his work; but then she remembered 
Lancelot glancing carelessly, with his idle 
and indifferent compassion, on the dead 
Lady of Shalott. “He said, ‘She has a love- 
ly face ;’” and she decided not to drown her- 
self. No; she would look this Lancelot in 
the face with her great sad eyes, and let the 
iron enter his soul! It is impossible to say 
that there was not, when the first and worst 
was over, something rather consolatory in 
all this to Miss Susan; it was still very ro- 
mantic, and that was a satisfaction. She 
could not quite rid herself of the fancy that 
Clavers had treated her badly, and that his 
conscience must smite him when he saw her; 
and for him to be reminded of her, if only in 
that way, had some flavor of the old deli- 
ciousness. And so, on this total change of 
base, she had begun a fresh succession of 
dreams. He would be coming to church on 
Sunday, with his future bride upon his arm 
—this unknown dazzling beauty, very like- 
ly an idiot, but without doubt a beauty’; he 
should meet her, Miss Susan, at the pew door, 
for the M‘Veighs’ pew would be full, and 
theirs was just behind; and then he could 
see the pale calm face that had found peace, 
and think of martyrs with their palins. 
There! there! poor Miss Susan! It grew 


| too ineffably silly. 


But it was not silly to Miss Susan, It 
was all too lively reality. And when it 
happened just as she had fancied, and she 
heard her cousin murmur in church that 
the M‘Veighs’ pew was full and there was 
Clavers coming, she felt as if fate were real- 
ly meddling in the matter, and she trem- 


| bled so that she dared not look up for a 
It was at this point that Miss Susan, de- | 


moment. And when she did, who was this 
smiling, blushing little thing he was hand- 
ing into her aunt’s pew—who but his cousin 
Rose ? 

If Miss Susan fainted away during the 
Te Deum that morning, the air of the church 
was so oppressive that it was a wonder ev- 
ery body else did not faint away too; and 
all that Clavers M‘Veigh felt as he helped 
Fred take her out was that if an ugly wom- 
an only knew how much uglier she looked 
when she fainted once, she would never faint 
twice. How was he—how was any body— 
to know that they had been present at as 
great an act of renunciation as it is possible 
for any one to make? In that half hour, 
feeling anew all her old love and worship 
of Rose, she had surrendered to her with 
her whole heart and soul all right and title 
even in a dream to the affections of Clavers 
M‘Veigh. 

And that was Miss Susan’s love affair. 
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As she sat, in her eventless middle life, she 
had its great thrilling secret to live over, 
and it never became threadbare. She felt 
again the rapture of her hidden passion; 
she was once more in the sea, in the sand, 


in the boat cloak; she was once more all | 


but engaged, all but receiving the great sac- 
rament of marriage; once more neglected, 
ouce more forsaken, once more confronting 
the deserting lover, once more making the 
great renunciation of love to friendship, 
once more borne from the church in those 
strong arms. It was always as true and as 


ecstatic as it had seemed to her then in her 
seventeenth year. And reveling in its mem- 
ories and in its conscious importance, she 
could not help impressing you as a person 
with a history; and she could afford to sit 
and smile with that quaint air of superior 
experience, as the girls jested each other 
about their lovers, aware that she had loved 
a greater and brighter than any of theirs, 
that her romance was something sweeter 
than any they could ever know, and that, 
as I said, if she had now no love affairs to 
enjoy, she certainly had them to remember. 
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WASHINGTON'S HEAD-QUARTERS BELOW NEWBURGH,. 


J HAT a magnificent theatre of roman- 

tic events bursts suddenly upon the 
around the 
Nose on a 
fine summer afternoon! The aerial per- 
spective is charming, and a picture of mar- 
velous beauty and grandeur is presented to 


\ 


vision as the steamboat sweeps 
lofty promontory of Anthony’s 


Nose, rising full 1300 feet, its base pierced 
for the passage of the Hudson River Rail- 
way only a few feet above the water. From 
its northern verge stretches a wet meadow 
| toward the foot of the Sugar Loaf, whose 
purple cone shoots up sharply in the north- 
| ern sky. It is the first conspicnous object 





the eye of the voyager. We are in the heart | that attracts the eye when the enchanting 
of the Highlands, and seem to be traveling | scene opens. It is the highest part of a 
upon a narrow lake with rugged shores, | range of lofty hills on the eastern side of the 
broken by islands and pierced by promon- | Hudson, upon which the Americans planted 
tories. Through a narrow vista in the great | batteries and lighted beacon fifes in the time 
hills, where the head of the Storm King is| of the old war for independence. 
more than a thousand feet above the tide, | On the western shore, opposite the Sugar 
may be seen in the far distance, sixty miles | Loaf, rises Mount Independence, crowned 
away, the pale blue line of the Katsbergs.| with dark evergreens, that cluster around 
In the immediate foreground is Anthony’s! the gray ruins of Fort Putnam. Below it you 
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may see the high promontory of West Point, 
with glimpses of the buildings of the Mil- 
itary Academy. On the brow of a rocky 
precipice nearer is Cozzens’s summer hotel, 
and below it you may see the white foam 
of a mountain stream, as it falls in a gentle 
cascade into the river over a smooth rocky 
bed, after a turbulent passage among the 
bowlders above. This the prosy Dutch skip- 
pers called Buttermilk Falls. 

Fort Putnam, now in ruins, was built un- 
der the direction of the accomplished Pol- 
ish patriot, Kosciusko. The latter was only 
a little more than twenty years of age when 
he came to America, the disappointed lover 
of a Lithuanian maiden. Recommended by 
Franklin, he asked Washington for employ- 
ment. “What can you do?” asked the chief. 
“Try me,” was the laconic answer. He en- 
tered Washington’s military family, and soon 
became colonel of engineers. We shall meet 
his works on the Upper Hudson in those 
strong military lines on Bemis’s Heights 
which Burgoyne could not break through. 
He was beloved by all. In testimony of 
the respect which their fathers cherished 
for the gallant Polander, the cadets at West 
Point, fifty years after Fort Putnam was 
constructed, erected a beautiful white mar- 
ble monument to his memory within the 
ruins of Fort Clinton, on the extremity of 
the promontory of West Point. 

Fort Putnam was the most important of 
all the numerous military works in the 
Highland region. It commanded all oth- 
ers, the plain below, and the river for miles 
up and down. Could the voyager ascend 
to its crumbling walls, one of the grandest 
scenes in nature would be opened to his 
view. Almost every rood of the wild and 
beautiful domain has been consecrated by 
historic deeds. With the eye of retrospec- 
tion, he might see the Half-Moon running 
“up into the Riuer twentie leagues, passing 
by high Mountaines,” as the chronicler tells 


us, where the hopes of her commander were | 


extinguished by the freshening of the wa- 


ter; he might see the dusky tribes fighting 


for the mastery upon the mountains and in 
the ravines before the advent of the white 
man; flotillas of vessels bearing armies for 
northern campaigns during the French and 
Indian wars, sweeping around the magnifi- 
cent curves of the river, while the voices of 
men and the resounding drum awoke the 
echoes of the hills; he might see the camp 
fires of Continental soldiers engaged here 
and there in building fortifications, or span- 
ning the river with a great chain, or watch- 
ing the mountain passes, and the growth, 
upon a plain at his feet, of a grand military 
school from which have gone out soldiers 
and engineers to conquer armies and rugged 
nature, and astonish the nations by their 
prowess and skill; he might see the com- 
merce of an empire expanding, in the space 


of a few decades of years, from trade wit) 
a few Indian trappers, to the mighty bulk 
which now floats hourly upon the waters, 
or is hurried with the speed of a gale along 
the railway from field to mart. Glancing 
his eye, as he awakes from his reverie, to 
the mouth of a broad hollow, scooped from 
the hills, he would see the smoke of fur- 
naces and forges at Cold Spring, where the 
great Parrott guns of our army and navy 
have been wrought for many years. Sueh 
are the heads of some of the chapters in 
the romance of the Hudson unfolded among 
these everlasting hills. 

At the verge of the Buttermilk Falls is a 
modest house, with its back against the 
overhanging precipice. There, more than 
twenty years ago, the writer found an old 
waterman, who ferried him across the riv- 
er. He was eighty years of age, and well re- 
membered sitting upon Washington’s knee 
and admiring his silver buckles and big gilt 
buttons. He remembered, too, a romantic 
scene on the plain above that dazzled his 
eyes and made a lasting impression upon his 
memory. It was at a féte, given by Wash- 
ington, in obedience to the command of Con- 
gress, in honor of the birth of an heir to the 
throne of the French monarch, who had been 
the active ally of the Americans in their 
struggle for independence. It took place 
on the last day of May, 1782. A beautiful 
arbor was made, more than two hundred 
feet in length and eighty in width, con- 
structed of evergreen trees, Which formed a 
colonnade of more than a hundred pillars. 
It was roofed with boughs and tent cloths. 
Branches curiously woven formed a sort of 
pediment, on which were displayed emblem- 
atic devices, the fleur-de-lis being promi- 
nent. Every column was encircled by mus- 
kets with bayonets; and the interior was 
decorated with festoons and garlands of 
evergreens, with devices significant of the 
alliance. Prominent among these also was 
the fleur-de-lis. Appropriate mottoes were 
scattered about the edifice. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon more than 
five hundred ladies and gentlemen partook 
of a grand banquet in the arbor. These rep- 
resented the élite of civil and military society 

in America. Early in the afternoon General 
| Washington and his wife and suit, Governor 
| George Clinton and his wife, Generals Knox 
and Hand with their wives, Egbert Benson, 
| the Attorney-General of New York, Mrs. Mar- 
| garet Livingston, of the Lower Manor, and 
| Janet, the widow of General Montgomery, 
| and a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
| from the States of New York and New Jer- 

sey, had arrived in their barges. They were 
| conducted through the grand arbor, situ- 
| ated on the gently rising ground in the rear 
| of Fort Clinton, on which the West Point 
Hotel now stands. It was on the upper 
verge of the plain, with the magnificent 
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river and mountain scenery at the north in 
full view. 

The Continental army was paraded on 
each side of the river. At the signal of 
three cannon discharges the regimental offi- 
cers left their commands and repaired to 
the quarters of General M‘Dougal. When 
the banquet was on the table, General Wash- 
ington, with his wife and suit, left those 
quarters, followed by the invited guests, and 
went to the arbor, where a martial band 
played sweet airs during the repast, suggest- 
ive of peace and reconciliation. After the | 
banquet of meat came a banquet of wine, 
when thirteen toasts were drunk, each fol- 
lowed by thirteen discharges of cannon, ac- 
companied by music. Then the regimental | 
officers returned to their commands, and as | 
night came on the arbor displayed the splen- | 
dors of a grand illumination by scores of 
candle-lights. At that moment cannon and | 
musketry throughout the whole army gave a | 
feu de joie which, like peals of thunder, awoke 
a thousand echoes among the grand old 
hills. This was followed by a consentaneous | 
shout of the whole army—a wild huzza, with 
the benediction, “ Long live the Dauphin!” 

A ball in the arbor followed these noisy | 
demonstrations without, in which the com- 
mander-in-chief heartily joined. “He at- 
tended the ball in the evening,” wrote an | 
eye-witness, “ and with dignified and grace- | 
ful air, having Mrs. Knox for his partner, 
carried down a dance of twenty couples in | 
the arbor on the green grass.” That partner | 
was the wife of General Knox, the Boston | 
bookseller—the “beautiful Lucy,” as she | 
was familiarly spoken of, the belle of the | 
camp, apd then about thirty years of age. 
The festivities ended toward midnight w ith | 
a brilliant display of fire-works. 

As the steamboat sweeps around the | 
short curve in the river here, after leav- | 
ing the government landing, you behold a| 


white marble monument erected to the | 
memory of more than a hundred U nited | 
States soldiers who were massacred by the 
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Indians in Florida many years ago. 


Near 
it may be seen a sheltered nook in the rocks 
at the brow of the cliff, which is known as 


“ Kosciusko’s Garden.” There the eminent 
Polander constructed a pretty fountain; 
and there, it is said, he retired for reading 
and repose. His monument may be seen a 


| little further on; and across the river at 


the turn, on Constitution Island;the crum- 
bling walls of a part of old Fort Consti- 
tution may be seen. It is the relic of a 
work that guarded the immense iron chain 
which the Americans stretched across the 
river there, buoyed up by logs, after the 
| obstructions at Fort Montgomery had been 
| broken. 

As the steamboat goes out at the upper 
gate of the Highlands, a picture of rare 
| beauty opens upon the vision of the voy- 
The great hills disappear on the 
The broad expanse of New- 
burgh Bay is before him, harmonizing in its 
aspect of repose with the rolling, cultivated 


| country of Dutchess and Orange counties on 


ach side of the river. Looking eastward, 
| the eye wanders to the theatre of many of 
| the exploits in the life of “Harvey Birch” 
| (Enoch Crosby), the hero of Cooper’s Spy. 
You may almost see the spire of the old 


| Dutch church at Fishkill, wherein he was a 


| manacled and willing prisoner, after a mock 
trial before the Committee of Safety. Around 
| that old church cluster many historical ro- 
mances of the valley of the Middle Hudson, 
of deepest interest. Near its ancient walls 
the fugitive Legislature of the State of New 
York met, after flying before British bayo- 
nets from the neutral ground in Westches- 
|ter. There was the place of deposit for a 
large amount of stores for the northern 
Yew York Committee of 
Safety held their meetings; and by that old 
| church passed the captive army of Burgoyne, 
British and Hessians, on their way to Vir 
ginia. 

Nestled in a quiet spot on the western 
shore, a little below the city of Newburgh, 
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is New Windsor, famous as the head-quar- 
ters of Washington for many months during 
the Revolution, and as the residence of a 
charming little maiden named Anna Brews- 
ter, a lineal descendant of Elder Brewster, 


of the Mayflower. Her height in woman- 
hood was three feet, her form was perfect, 
her face beamed with intelligence and 
sweetness, and her mind was pure and act- 
ive. She was loved and admired by every” 
one; and she lived a charming maiden until 
she was seventy-five years of age. She pos- 
sessed such dignity and self-respect that she 
declined an invitation from Mrs. Washington 
to visit her at head-quarters, because she 


improperly thought it was curiosity rather | 


than respect that prompted the kind act. 
As the steamboat approaches the wharf 
at Newburgh, the voyager beholds on the 
southern verge of the city a low broad-roof- 
ed house, built of stone, with a flag-staff 
near, and the grounds around garnished 
with cannon. That is the famous “ Head- 
quarters of Washington” during one of the 
most interesting periods of the war and at 
its close. Then the camp was graced by 
the presence of Mrs. Washington a greater 





the cultivated wives 
of several of the of- 
ficers; and until a 

comparatively 
years ago the 

mains of the bor- 

ders around the 

beds of a little gar- 

den which Mrs. 

Washington  culti- 

vated for amuse- 

ment might have 

been seen in front 

of the mansion. 

That building, 

now the property 

of the State of New 

York, is preserved 
in the form it bore 

when Washington 
left it. There is the 

famous room, with 
seven doors and one 
window, which the 

owner used for a 

parlor, and the com- 
mander-in-chief for 

a dining hall. In 

that apartment, at 

different times, a 

large portion of the 
chief officers of the 

Continental army, 

American and for- 

eign, and many dis- 

tinguished civilians, 

were entertained at 

Washington’s table. 

More than fifty years after the war a 
counterfeit of that room was produced in 
the French capital. <A short time before 
Lafayette’s death he was invited, with the 
American minister and several of his coun- 
trymen, to a banquet given by the old Count 
de Marbois, who was the secretary to the 
first French legation in this country during 
the Revolution. At the hour for the repast, 
the company were shown into a room which 
strangely contrasted in appearance with the 
splendors of the mansion they were in. It 
was a low boarded room, with large project- 
ing beams overhead; a huge fire-place, with 
a broad-throated chimney ; a single small 
uncurtained window, and numerous small 
doors, the whole having the appearance of 
a Dutch or Belgian kitchen. Upon a long 
rough table was spread a frugal repast, with 
wine in decanters and bottles and glasses 
and silver goblets, such as indicated the 
habits of other times. “ Do you know where 
we now are?” Marbois asked the marquis 
and the American guests. They paused for 
a moment, when Lafayette exclaimed : “Ah! 
the seven doors and one window, and the 
silver camp goblets, such as the marshals 


few 
re- 






















of France used in my youth. We are at 
Washiagton’s head-quarters on the Hudson, 
fifty years ago!” So the story was told by 
Colonel Fish, father of our Secretary of 
State, who was one of the company. Close 
by the “ Head-quarters” is a modest monu- 
ment of brown freestone, beneath which 
rest the remains of Uzal Knapp, the last 
survivor of Washington’s Life-Guard. 

On the eastern side of the river, about 
two miles above Fishkill Landing, stands a 
mansion of similar form, a mile back from 
the shore, which has been for more than a 
century the country-seat of the Verplanck | 
family. It was the head-quarters of ti 
Baron de Steuben while the army lay back 
a of Newburgh. There, a little while before 
4 that army was disbanded, the officers form- 
ed the notable association known as the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, which still exists. It 
was suggested by General Knox, and ap- 
proved by Washington. Its object was to 
perpetuate and cherish the mutual friend- 
ship of the officers of the Continental army, | 
P and to provide a fund for the aid of the in- 
A digent among them. Membership was made 
hereditary in the masculine line; that fail- | 
ing, it might be perpetuated in worthy col- 
lateral branches. State societies were form- 
ed for convenience, which were subordinate 
in a degree to the general society. Wash- 
. ington was the first president of that gen- 
4 eral society—an office now filled by Secre- 

tary Fish. This is the only institution in 
this country which bears the primogeniture 














i feature of English society. 

e Not far above Newburgh is a low rocky 
. peninsula known as the Dans- Kamer— 
* Dance Chamber. On that spot, for a cen- 
Pa tury after the discovery of the Hudson, the 


Indians held their kinte-kayes—fearful orgies, 
in which they danced and yelled around 
great fires on the eve of an expedition for 
war or the chase. They appeared more like 
fiends than human creatures, and the Dutch 
skippers called the place the Devil’s Dance 
Chamber. There it was, according to the 
veracious Knickerbocker, that Peter Stuy- 





” 


= ed by roystering devils. 

ie Poughkeepsie, which bears the corrupted 
I form of an Indian word signifying “safe 
‘ harbor,” has historical associations of great 
Fi interest. Here were dock-yards, at which 
ey 


vesseis for the Continental navy were built, 
and where they were burned on the stocks 
to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the marauders. In the old court-house in 
that village the Legislature of the State of 
New York held its sessions after Kingston 
was burned in the autumn of 1777 ; and here 
was held the State Convention which rati- 
fied the national Constitution. The house in 
which Governor Clinton resided, and where 
several of Washington’s letters were writ- 
ten, yet stands on Upper Main Street. 








vesant’s crew were “ most horribly frighten- | 
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At Krom Elbow, a few miles above Pough- 
keepsie, is the head of the Long Reach, which 


extends to the Dans-Kamer. 


Near there, on 


the western shore, is a smooth rock, with an 
inscription chiseled by the ancient inhab- 
itants of the valley—a hieroglyphic record 
of some event in their history. As the steam- 
boat sweeps around the short curve of the 


“crooked elbow”—as the name means 


the 


river widens into the appearance of a lake, 


with the lofty Katsbergs in full view. 
| the left there is a low light-house in the 


On 


shallows, and beyond it is the village of 
Rondout, now a part of old Kingston or Eso- 
pus, on the Esopus Creek, two miles from 


the river. 


That region was a theatre of stirring 
historical events from its first settlement 


| by Europeans, two hundred years ago, to 
| the close of the old war for independence. 


The Indians and the white intruders there 
contended for the mastery many years, un- 
til the pale-faces conquered, as usual, after 
seasons of bloodshed, terror, and distress. At 
Kingston the Convention sat which framed 
the first Constitution of the State of New 
York. There the new commonwealth was 


~~~ 


organized in the summer of 1777, and there 
the first Legislature was in session when 


Forts Clinton and Montgomery feil. 


When 


news of that event and the coming of a 
squadron under Sir James Wallace (piloted 
by a Dutchess County Tory), with almost 
four thousand soldiers under General Vaugh- 
an, reached Kingston, the members of the 


Legislature fled. 


They supposed that the 


then capital of the State would feel most 


cruelly the strong arm of the enemy. 


so it did. 


And 


The British frigates anchored 


above Kingston Point, and large detach- 
ments of soldiers landed and marched upon 
the doomed town of almost four thousand 


inhabitants. 


They laid nearly every house 


in ashes, driving the affrighted people back 
upon the Wallkill settlements, where they 
were exposed to the dangers of attacks from 
savage war parties in the interior, under 


Brant. 


From Kingston the British went up the 
river as far as Livingston’s manor, on the 


sastern shore. 


They spread desolation by 


the torch at intermediate places, and burn- 


ed the manor-house. 


Their object was to 


assist Burgoyne, then struggling with the 
Americans at Saratoga, either by drawing 
away a part of Gates’s army for the defense 
of the country below, or by actually joining 
the crippled British force above. The news 
of the surrender of Burgoyne, which reached 
them at the manor, quenched their hopes, 
and they fled to New York with all possible 


speed. 


From a point a little north of Tivoli, on 
the river or on the land, may be obtained 
the most comprehensive views of the Kats- 


bergs, lying bold and lofty against the west- 
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RIP VAN WINKLE, 


ern sky. The Indians called the range On- 
ti-o-ra—Mountains of the Sky—and the 


Dutch, less poetic, named them Katsbergs— 
Cats’ Mountains—because of the abundance 
of wild-cats found there. They are com- 
monly called Catskill Mountains. 

High up on the Katsbergs are the two fa- 
mous summer resorts, the “ Mountain House” 
and the “Overlook House,” from both of 
which magnificent views of the country may 


be seen. 


In a hollow near which the road passes 
up to the old Mountain House is the scene 
of Rip Van Winkle’s encounter with the 
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Dutch ghosts and the bewitch- 
ing flagon. The story of Rip 
is one of the most charming of 
Irving’s legends. He tells us 
that he was a good-for-nothing 
idler about the village tavern 
that stood in the evening shad- 
ows of these mountains, and 
was properly a hen-pecked hus- 
band. Rip feared nothing so 
much as Dame Van Winkle’s 
tongue, which was sharp and 
lively when the good woman 
was irate. He was much away 
with his dog and gun hunting 
in the mountains. On one of 
these occasions he heard the rumbling of 
the ghostly nine-pins among the hills, 
which often sounded in the ears of dwell- 
ers near; and he soon came upon a queer- 
looking company, who were solemnly and 
silently engaged in that game. They were 
doubtless the ghosts of Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew in carnal form. He was in- 
| troduced to them by a man who was bear- 
|ing a keg of liquor on his shoulder. That 
liquor was poured into a flagon, out of which 
| the ever-thirsty Rip drank freely, fell asleep, 


| 
} 


| and did not awake until twenty years had 
|} passed away. 
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When Rip awoke, his first thought was 
of his wife’s tongue. “Oh, that flagon! that 
wicked flagon !” he exclaimed. “ What shall 
[say to Dane Van Winkle?” Alas! all had 
changed. His rusty gun-barrel, without a 
stock, lay by his side; his dog was gone; 
his beard was white and flowing, and his 
clothes: were rags. What could it mean? 
{s he wandered back to the village, he saw 
nothing that was familiar to him—men, pol- 
ities, the tavern, all were changed. Every 
thing was a mystery to him, and he was a 
mystery to every body. At length some rec- 
ognitions occurred, and the first real hap- 
piness that beamed in Rip’s dim eyes was 
when he was assured that death had silenced 
Dame Van Winkle’s tongue. His story of 
the mysterious nine-pin players was finally 
believed; and “ever to this day,” said the 
romancer, “the Dutch inhabitants never 
hear a thunder-storm of a summer after- 
noon about the Katskill but they say, Hen- 
drick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of nine-pins.” 

The story of the birth and growth of the 


city of Hudson is a notable romance. It was | 


founded in 1780 by thirty families, chiefly 
Quakers from New England. At the end of 
three years from the time the farm on which 
the city stands was purchased, one hun- 
dred and fifty dwelling-houses, and wharves, 
storehouses, workshops, and out-buildings, 
were seen there, and a population of fifteen 
hundred souls, who possessed a city charter. 
Che history of cities has no parallel to this. 

Between Hudson and Albany the river is 
dotted with islands, the most notable of 
which is one off the mouth of Norman’s Kill, 
the Indian Ta-wa-sen-tha, or “place of many 
dead,” that comes into the Hudson from the 
west a little below Albany. It was named 
by the Dutch Castle Island, from the cir- 
cumstance that a stockade fort was built 
upon it as a protection to Dutch traders 
with the Indians. This was the first fort 
built by the Hollanders on the Hudson Riv- 
er, and there a large trade in furs and pelt- 
ries was carried on with the Indians. 

On the eastern shore, about four miles be- 
low Castle Island, is the village of Scho- 
dac, the name of which is derived from 
the Indian word is-cho-da, a “ meadow,” or 
“fire-plain.” There in ancient times was 
the seat of the council fire of the Mohegans, 
and there, it is believed, Uncas, the emi- 
nent sachem and chief in Connecticut, some- 
times presided over the great assembly. It 
is a beautiful region of country, and, like all 
the chosen seats of Indian society, attests 
their wisdom and taste in selection. From 
this point to Albany, where the ascending 
voyage of the Half-Moon was ended, the pas- 
sage is soon made; and when the steamboat 
from New York reaches the wharf at the po- 
litical capital of the State, it has traversed 
the length of the Lower and Middle Hudson 
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region. Henceforth the traveler must be 
content with various and less luxurious ve- 
hicles of conveyance over the beautiful re- 
| gion of the Upper Hudson, from Albany to 
its head waters in the Northern Wilderness. 
On the northern verge of the city of Al- 
bany is one of the finest of the old mansions 
of the State. It is the Van Rensselaer man- 
| or-house. On the southern verge of the city 
| there is another of the finer dwellings. It 
| was the town residence of General Philip 
| Schuyler. Both were erected at about the 
|same time—a little past the middle of the 
| last century. The Van Rensselaer mansion 
|is associated with the settlement of the col- 
ony of New Netherland; the Schuyler man- 
|sion is associated with the heroic age of 
| that colony as the State of New York, and 
| with the fortunes of the Six Nations of In- 
| dians. 
The Dutch West India Company, trading 
| along the Hudson River with the savages, 
| built a small military work on the site of 
| Albany, and named it Fort Orange. Wish- 
| ing to colonize the country, they offered cer- 
tain privileges and exemptions to any per- 
son who should lead or send a colony to New 
Netherland, and within four years afterward 
| should have there at least fifty permanent 
| residents over fifteen years of age, one-fourth 
| of whom should be located there within the 
|first year. Killian Van Rensselaer, a pearl 
| merchant of Amsterdam and one of the di- 
| rectors of the company, undertook a settle- 
|}ment on these terms. With three other 
| persons he bought of the Indians over sev- 
|en hundred thousand acres of land on and 
around the site of Albany, and planted a 
colony near Fort Orange. He received the 
title of patroon, or patron, and was invested 
| with its privileges. A reed-covered man- 
sion was built near the site of the later 
; manor-house, in which for more than a hun- 
| dred years the patroons or their agents en- 
tertained the best society of the Province, 
and received delegations from the dusky 
monarchs of the forest. So great were the 
delegated powers and privileges of the pa- 
troon that he defied the local authorities, 
and there was a grand quarrel between his 
agent and Governor Stuyvesant. When the 
English took possession of the Province, 
these privileges ceased, but the patroon en- 
joyed his title and rights under the law of 
| primogeniture until 1840. The last patroon 
| was General Stephen Van Rensselaer, a son- 
| in-law of General Schuyler. 
| The Schuyler family were conspicuous as 
| friends of the Indians from the earliest pe- 
riod of their residence in this country, and 





| through several generations they were pop- 
| ular with the red men. They held peculiar 
|relations with the Iroquois confederacy un- 
| der government appointment, controlling in 
| a great degree the political action of the Six 
Nations until Sir William Johnson obtained 
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oner was coveted as 
a capital prize by 
his Tory neighbors. 


Walter 
Tory 


Meyer, a 
colleague of 
the famous Joe Bel- 
tys, was employed 
to execute a scheme 
for the seizure and 
abduction of the 
general. With a 
party of his associ- 
ates, Canadians and 
Indians, he prowled 
in the woods near 
Albany for many 
days, and ascertain- 
ed the exact situa- 
tion of affairs at 
Schuyler’s house 
from a Dutchman 
whom he had seized 
at his work. He 
learned that a guard 
of six men were 
there for the pro- 
tection of Schuy- 
ler’s person, three of 
them alternately on 
duty continually. 
The Dutchman was 
compelled to take 
an oath of secrecy. 
He did so with a 
mental reservation, 
and as soon as he 
was released, he 
hastened to Schuy- 





RESOUE OF SCHUYLER’S CHILD, 


his ascendency over them. For many years | 
General Schuyler was at the head of the In- 
dian commissions for the transaction of gov- 
ernment business with them, and his house | 
was a place of frequent resort of the chiefs 
and sachems of the confederacy. During 
the Revolution his personal influence, wis- 
dom, skill, and watchfulness enabled him to 
hold a large portion of these savages in a 
position of neutrality, and so secured the 
State from any disastrous invasions, and 
the cause from ruin. 

The spacious Schuyler mansion is at the | 
head of Schuyler Street. It was seldom | 
without guests when the family were there. 
The most distinguished citizens of America | 
and travelers from abroad found a ge nerous | 
welcome there during the forty years that | 
Schuyler and his wife dispensed princely | 
hospitality under its roof. | 

The Schuyler mansion was the theatre of 
a romance in the summer of 1781. General | 
Schuyler was not then in active military 


service, but, at his house at Albany or at| eral interposed and prevented her. 
Saratoga, he was the vigilant eye of the} 


Northern Department. 


His person as a pris- 





ler and warned him 
of his peril. 
As the twilight of a sultry day in August 


| was yielding to the night, Schuyler and his 
| family were sitting in the great hall of the 


mansion ; the servants were about the prem- 


| ises; three of the guard were asleep in the 


basement, and the other three were lying 
on the grass in front of the mansion. A 


| Servant announced that a person at the 
| back gate wished to speak with the gen- 


eral. His errand was understood. The 
doors and windows of the mansion were 
immediately closed and barred, the family 
were gathered in an upper room, and the 
general ran to his bedroom for his arms. 
Looking out of a window, he saw the house 
surrounded by armed men. To alarm the 
| town, half a mile distant, he fired a pistol 
from his window. At the same moment the 
intruders burst open the front-door. At 
that instant Mrs. Schuyler perceived that in 
the confusion she had left her infant in a 
cradle in the hall below. She was about to 


| rush down the stairs after it, when the gen- 


Her 
third daughter, Margaret (who was after- 
ward the wife of the last patroon), instantly 




















flew down the great 
stairway, snatched 
the sleeping babe 
from the cradle, and 


bore it up to its 
mother. One of the 
Indians hurled a 


sharp tomahawk at 
her. Its keen blade 
just grazed the in- 
fant’s head, and was 
buried in the rail- 


ing of the stair. 
Meyer, supposing 


her to be a servant, 
called to her, as she 
tlew up the stairs, 
““Where’s your mas- 
With quick 
thought she ex- 
claimed, as she 
reached the verge 
of the upper hall, 
“Gone to alarm the 
town!” Her father 
heard her, and with 
as quick thought 
threw up a window 
and called out, as to 
a multitude, “Come 
on, my brave fel- 
lows! Surround the 
house, and secure 
the villains!” The 
alarmed marauders, 
who were plunder- 
the general’s 
dining-room of the 
plate, fled in haste, 
carrying away some 
of the booty. 
Catherine Van Rensselaer Cochran, General 
Schuyler’s youngest child, who died at Os- 
wego in the summer of 1857. 
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In that mansion General Schuyler, the | - 


father of the canal system of the State of 
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New York, worked out his plans, and re- | 


vealed to his guests his knowledge and his 
hopes concerning the feasibility of inland 
lock navigation. Joel Barlow, who visited 
him, prophesied as follows, in his “ Vision 


of Columbus,” published thirty years before | 
the work on the great Erie Canal was begun: | 


“He saw as widely spreads th’ unchannel’d plain, 
Where inland realms for ages bloom’d in vain, 
Canals, long’ winding, ope a wat’ry flight, 

And distant streams and seas and lakes unite. 


‘ From fair Albania toward the setting sun, 
Back through the midland lengthening channels 
run; 
Meet the fair lakes, their beauteous towns that lave, 
And Hudson join’d to broad Ohio’s wave.” 


That prophecy was fulfilled when canal- | 
boats from Lake Erie came to Albany, and | 


formed a part of the grand nuptial proces- 
sion already mentioned in honor of the wed- 
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ALBANY IN THE OLDEN TIME, 


That infant was the late Mrs. | ding of the lakes with the Hudson and the 


sea. That procession was ended at Sandy 
Hook, where Governor Clinton poured a keg 
of the water of Lake Erie into the Atlantic 
-& ceremony more significant of the true 
greatness of a state than that of the Doge 
of Venice who cast his ring into the waters, 
and so symbolically wedded the Adriatic. 
‘hat canal, which enters the Hudson at Al- 
bany, may now bear to the bosom of the riv- 
er 4,000,000 tons of the products of the West 
annually; when enlarged to the width of 
seventy feet, it may bear 24,000,000 tons. 
We might linger long in recounting the 
romances of this old Dutch-founded city. 
We might tell strange stories of the primi- 
tive society, where, on the benches at the 
front-doors, were seen nearly the whole pop- 
ulation in the evening, the old men smoking, 
the old women knitting, and the young peo- 
ple chatting loudly upon current topics or 
softly on love-making. We might tell of 
military events at Fort Frederick, that stood 
in the middle of State Street, on the hill, 
where General Charles Lee (then a captain) 
whipped one of Abercrombie’s aids for in- 
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sulting a citizen’s daughter; or of the trou- | : - 
bles of Sexton Rewwee: of the old Dutch |THE PURSUIT OF A HERITAGE 
church that stood in the middle of State | “ Y beloved nephew,” said the Honor- 
Street, near the river. Poor old bell-ringer! able Mr. Brewster, one morning re- 
It was his duty to pull its rope every even- | cently, to a large party of guests assembled 
ing at eight o’clock, to ring out the “sup-| upon a memorable occasion, “has developed 
paan bell”—the curfew bell of the Dutch— | a talent in his profession as rare as it is com- 
when it was the duty of all good citizens to | mendable, a patience and originality in re- 
cat their suppaan, or hasty-pudding, and go | search, an independence and reticence in ac- 
to bed. The old bell-ringer was faithful and | tion, which evince the highest capability for 
superstitious. The “horrid boys” of those | the pursuit of our noble calling. I have al- 
days teased him dreadfully. While he was | ways entertained for him the warmest aspi- 
ringing the bell, by the light of a dim lan-| rations, and I now predict for him a brilliant 

tern, they would steal into the church, un- | future!” 
fasten a side door, and remain hidden until} Then followed a burst of applause and ac- 
hisdeparture. When the old man was quiet- | clamation, in the midst of which the honor- 
ly seated at home, taking his last smoke be- | able gentleman wiped his gold-ribbed spec- 
fore going to bed, they would ring the bell | tacles and sat down. There may have been 
furiously. The old sexton would hasten | tears upon those pebbles; probably the emi- 
down to the church, and the boys would slip | nent barrister meant every word that he 
out of the side door, leaving him puzzled and | said. When he got upon his legs in re- 
half frightened with the idea that invisible | sponse to the toast in his nephew’s honor, 
hands were pulling at his rope—those and cast that beaming, refulgent look to his 
0 eatin she liie eos side of the table, he considered him probably 
people—ah, the people— 4 nails ’ 
They that dwell up in the steeple, at that moment not only the light of his ex- 
All alone; | istence, but a planet of no ordinary magni- 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, tude to a benighted world. 


In that muffled monotone, * 
svertheless, ec: ; ° , ate 
Feel a glory in so rolling Nevertheless, candor compels me to state 


On the human heart a stone: that only a short period previous he had 
They are neither man nor woman, | called him a disreputable young scoundrel, 
an idle, unprincipled dog, a disgrace to his 
| name, and a blight to his profession. 

We might tell of the adventures of that| And he had not had recourse to these 
queer old bachelor, Balthazar Lydius, tall, | strong expressions to relieve a momentary 


They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls.” 


bullet-headed, and so ugly in features and | outburst of wrath, but Tom was assailed 
manners that the boys would shun him in| with them upon all the occasions in which 
the streets as they would an ogre of a fairy | he was unfortunate or stupid enough to al- 
tale. He was a Lothario in his young man- | low himself to be left alone with his uncle. 
hood. Jilted at Greenbush, he became a/ Mr. Brewster had too much respect for him- 
misanthrope. He loved his pipe and apple- | self and the tie between them to descend 
jack better than human kind. He lived in| to this abuse in the presence of others; he 
a fine house, with mahogany partitions, the | then maintained a cold and severe silence, 
beams carved into pictures of vines and | eying Tom with the malignity of a basilisk, 
fruit, and a dresser that glittered with pew- | and asking him if he’d have a bit of mutton 
ter plates so long as his mother lived, whom | in the same tone he desired of a hardened 
he loved tenderly. When she died, his locks | culprit the reason why he should not be 
were thin and white. He had no one to sew | hanged. 
on his buttons, and so, to show his contempt The fact was, the uncle and nephew didn’t 
for womenkind, he bought a squaw for a| get on together. The qualities that had 
pint of gin, and lived with her as his wife | descended in a direct line from the remote 
the remainder of his life. | branches of a respectable genealogical tree 
Not far up the street from Balthazar’s | were altogether wanting in Tom’s composi- 
dwelling was the grand “Van der Heyden | tion. The mantle of dignity, eloquence, re- 
Palace,” where sumptuous hospitality was | search, etc., had not fallen gracefully upon 
dispensed. The owner figures in Irving’s | his shoulders, but was rather given to lop- 
charming story of Dolph Heyliger in Brace-| ping aside, and not long since had been 
bridge Hall, and the iron vane from his dou- | nearly trampled under his feet. 
ble-fronted mansion now swings over the It was not Tom’s fault that the women- 
pinnacle of the cottage at Sunnyside. folks had been out late at a festivity the 
But we must here bring to a close our! night before, had come down to the morn- 
record of romance. The valley of the Hud- | ing mealin a rather chaotic state, had sipped 
son above Albany is associated with stirring | their chocolate, dallied with their steak, and 
events in our Revolutionary history. These, | gone back comfortably to bed. Mr. Brew- 
however, would not have full justice done | ster insisted that his household should arise 
them within the limit which we have as-/ at a certain hour, and assemble together at 
signed to ourselves in these pages. breakfast. His feminines, who had inherit- 
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ed considerable tact that way, complied with 
the legal form, but shifted its practical re- 
quirements ; and the worthy barrister, who 
ought to have been the last man in the 
world to find fault with any thing in his 
own line of business, nevertheless attacked 
fom the moment his cousin Emily’s skirts 
had whisked out the door. 

“Have you done any thing with those 
papers of Brown versus Smith, Sir? There 
were some points there to be elucidated.” 

“If you'll point me the points, Sir—” be- 
gan Tom, meekly. 

“Hah!” snarled his uncle; “that’s your 
business, Sir. But the fact is, where talent 
ind inclination are both wanting in the pur- 
suit of a profession, it had better be aban- 
doned. I recommend to you the vocation 
f a mountebank, or strolling musician, or 
, master of dancing. Yah!’ And, impelled 
from the tip of his uncle’s boot, there sped 
iwcross the room to Tom’s feet a ragged mop 
f a Skye terrier. 

“Tf that dog isn’t out of the house this 
very day,” roared his uncle, “I'll have Wil- 
kins pound out his brains. What with your 
dogs and your women- 

“Sir!” cried Tom, indignantly. 

“Would you rather I’d call them ladies? 
In truth, the honorable name of woman- 
hood is disgraced by these belaced and 
furbelowed puppets of fashion with whom 
you squander your time, with whom you 
vo round and round on tiptoe, contracting 
your muscles and bending your spine, whose 
skeins of wool you hold upon your idle 
hands, with whom you drum and thrum, 
making the air hideous with your wretched 
thymes and discordant song. But I warn 
you, Sir—I warn you, not one penny of your 
fortune shall be yours unless you comply 
with the decrees of your father’s will.” 

“Hang my fortune!” cried Tom, choked 
with indignation. “You're welcome to it, 
Sir.” 

He went over to his uncle and extended 
his hand, severely and sadly. His voice 
trembled, for at that moment he felt he 
should perhaps never see him again. 

“Good-by, Sir,’ said Tom. “We may 
never meet again. It is possible I may be 
driven to embrace one of the vocations you 
have mentioned, and in that case, Sir—” 

“Tn that case, Tom,” said his uncle, cxlm- 
ly, “ you’d better take your dog along. He 
will, no doubt, prove a valuable accessory.” 

Tom lifted his terrier Tag by his head 
from the floor, put him in his overcoat pock- 
et, and went out without another word. 

Shortly after, he sang plaintively, twang- 
ing the air upen the strings of a rusty 
guitar, 

““*The only one that’s left me is this little dog of 
mine.’” 

Tom was sitting upon the top of a cage 
filled with white mice; at his side was the 
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stronghold of a celebrated ferret ; a profane 
and vindictive parrot clawed and shrieked 
upon a brass ring over his head; some mild 
eyed doves clung together upon a still high- 
er shelf; and around and about him quar- 
reled and chatted various specimens of the 
animal creation. 

A little old man, not unlike the terrier at 
Tom’s knee, whose bushy eyebrows over- 
hung two sharp ferrety eyes, his projecting 
forehead fringed with hair of a rusty brown 
and gray, his long thin arms and legs clad 
in a leathery material that defied the wrath 
of ages, ingeniously mended the broken 
wires of a trap, and nodded his head as Tom 
run on, sometimes approvingly, sometimes 
warningly, but principally with the air of 
one who humored while he deplored. 

This old man was a celebrated dog-fan- 
cier, and kept a queer old mart for the sale 
and exchange of fancies in ornithology, the 
canine tribe, and even the rarer specimens 
of reptiles. It was situated pretty well on 
the east side of town, at the confluence of a 
labyrinth of streets, and oecupied the whole 
lower part of a structure that had held its 
own in the old days of colonial grandeur. 
A Corinthian order 0° urchitecture prevailed 
on this ground-fioor, which facilitated the 
arranging and housing of his large family 
comfortably and securely, yet with an eye 
to the picturesque and the striking. 

Tom had strolled for many a year through 
the colonnades of this subterranean retreat, 
and had grown to be extravagantly fond of 
the tumult, the strife, and even the peculiar 
odor that permeated the premises. 

When particularly tired of the prim opu- 
lence and mathematical splendor at his un- 
cle’s domain, he would plunge down into 
the very bowels of Joe Comstock’s lair, and 
ramificate there for half a day. 

“The fact is, Joe,” he said, upon the morn- 
ing in question, “this poring over a musty 
old page and sifting out the chicaneries of 
dead and gone sinners is not in my line. I 
decline to set further by the ears an already 
distracted world. Wherever money is, it 
is pretty sure to be enjoyed, and he only 
knows its loss who has been once its pos- 
sessor. What does it matter if somebody 
somewhere is reveling in the enjoyment of 
a handsome income, and perhaps walking 
over our heads, in blissful unconsciousness 
thereof, is the rightful owner of the same? 
But all this causes my uncle sleepless nights. 
Tons and tons of documents are poured in to 
him by malevolent pursuers of these differ- 
ent heritages, and he demands of me the la- 
bor of a Hercules in their behalf. Now I 
have a constitutional objection to labor of 
any kind, particularly to looking for any 
thing. I always wait tillit turns up. But 
hark, Joe!” 

Down from some unknown heights, be- 
coming fainter as it ascended the stone 
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staircase, came the clear virginal voice of a 

young girl: 

“Lona, ‘lons la!” it sang. ‘“‘ Les jours se passent, 
Vides—misérablement—” 

Tom listened in vain for more—even the 
sad sweet echo was lost. He sighed, and 
said, in conclusion, there were more enchant- 
ing sounds came to him in one half hour in 
Joe Comstock’s cellar than would reach him 
in half a century at his uncle’s domain. 

“It’s that French gal, Val’ry,” said Joe. 
“She sings that way sometimes till she gets 
my people down here to screechin’ their pret- 
tiest. There was a mocking-bird over there 
in that square cage that used to know enough 
to come in at the choruses. I believe he was 
in league with the devil, for how otherwise 
did he know that French jargon? But I got 
a nice little penny for him by that gal’s voice. 
I bore it in mind when mounseer was a little 
behindhand with his rent.” 

“Is she pretty, Joe ?” 

“Well, as them furriners go, she may be. 
I wouldn’t like to say, boy. Ef she hed good 
wholesome food to fill her out a little and 
take that hungry look out of her eyes, she 
might be a fairish-lookin’ young woman, as 
them furriners go; but her shoulder-blades 
are too sharp, her head’s too little: she’s all 
hair and eyelashes. No,” added Joe, with 
impartial severity, “she ain’t pretty. I’m 
afeerd she’s ugly.” 

“ And poor ?” 

“As church mice, Tom. It must come 
kind o’ tough to mounseer to make up the 
loss o’ that di’mond. You see, he works at 


them precious stones—pecks at ’em day in 
and day out; makes quite a decent penny 


at it too. Before they had that bad luck, 
it wasn’t so bad. Ma’m’selle looked better 
then, and sang, Tom, like a thrush in a coun- 
try hedge. But one day, however it came 
about, one o’ them di’monds got lost. The 
old woman was worse than usual, and fuss- 
in’ about between his work-bench and her 
bed in the corner that little bit of a jewel 
got lost. Lord! how they did go on up 
there! I thought the house was afire. It 
beat the Jews where that stone went to. 
We hunted high and low for it; the old 
woman screechin’ and moanin’ like mad, and 
he goin’ over to her, callin’ her his angel, 
beggin’ her not to fret. Talk about French- 
men! There’s plenty of our country people, 
Tom Brewster, ’d think nothin’, when they 
were put about like that, of shyin’ a boot- 
jack at her head; but blessed if he didn’t 
get down on his knees and coddle that old 
piece of parchment to sleep! Well, we 
couldn’t find it. It did beat the Jews where 
that mite of a sparkle went to: took the 
whole room to bits, looked in every crack in 
the boards and every crevice in the wall, 
shook out every rag on the premises. 
Conldn’t find it; had to give it up; and 
mounseer he had to make it up. Yes, he 


had, Tom Brewster; he wouldn’t ask for 
mercy, nor take it if it was offered to him. 
It all comes of somebody belongin’ to him 
losin’ his head on the same plank with the 
French king. He’s that set up about it, he 
says he’s obliged to do what other folks 
wouldn’t think of.” 

“And he has to make up the loss of the 
diamond ?” 

“Every penny of it, boy. There he sits, 
day in and day out, with that hungry eye 
of his glued to the glass, his stomach as 
empty as a drum, and ma’m’selle’s song get- 
tin’ that low and solemn like it gives me 
the rickets to listen to ’em. Talk about 
Frenchmen! Many a one of our country 
people ’d walk off and leave the whole kit 
and boodle of ’em to shift for themselves. 
But what shall I do with this ’ere tarrier ?” 

“Keep him, Joe, for a while. He breeds 
too many rows up at the house—chews the 
tassels on the furniture, bites my uncle’s 
heels. Playing with the cat the other day, 
he accidentally broke her spine. Just keep 
him a while, Joe.” 

And Tom Brewster, finding it was nearly 
time for his uncle to get down to the office, 
put the guitar down, took a fond farewell 
of Tag, and fled up the stone steps. As he 
reached the top, he thought he felt some- 
thing touch his boot, but hurried along. 
Three steps further on, he felt something 
touch his hand, which was swinging along 
at his side. This time he paused, for it was 
the touch of a woman, and to this Tom was 
always susceptible. His hat was off in a 
minute, and although the young girl was 
poorly clad, wretchedly thin and pale, and 
altogether rather a pitiable-looking creat- 
ure, there was something about her that 
won Tom’s attention. 

She extended to him the plethoric pock- 
et-book, which had fallen upon his boot un- 
heeded, and in the first sound of her voice 
he recognized the haunting sweetness that 
had reached him in Joe Comstock’s cellar. 

He took the pocket-book without a word, 
devouring her wistful face with a zeal and 
persistency that brought a fleeting blush to 
her cheek, and caused her to hurry away, 
leaving Tom gazing after her for a full min- 
ute and a half. 

Then he went on meditatively, once in a 
while his lips shaping themselves into their 
accustomed whistle, but no sound issuing 
therefrom; and all that day at the office it 
was noticeable that young Brewster’s mu- 
sical efforts were singularly abortive. He 
had been wont to favor his business friends 
daily with scraps from the opera or the ball 
of the night before, and had even volunteer- 
ed, in an under-tone, an entire ballad. As 
Tom’s voice was a fine barytone, these efforts 
were encouraged, and in the absence of his 
uncle, the senior member of the law firm, 
vociferously applauded. 








But all that day Tom was silent and pre- | 


oceupied, absorbed in a reverie in which 
shadows came and went. He saw a bare, 
barren room; an old Frenchman with one 
hungry eye glued to the glass, working his 
heart out to redeem the malevolence of a 
stone which lay blinking wickedly, perhaps, 
close by; an old woman, helpless and bed- 
ridden, on 
girl, with 


through the reverie Tom heard from afar, 


faint and sweet as a mountain echo, that | 


nchanting voice telling him of how passed 
the fleet, sad, miserable days. 
Early in the day Tom went into the dress- 


ng closet, put on the oldest coat he could | 


tind, a hat of shabby felt, and went out. 
He met his uncle coming in. 


Mr. Brewster constantly found fault with | 


the dandyism of his nephew, but grew. pur- 
We with rage upon seeing his present shab- 
piness. 

“What—what means this disgraceful 
masquerading, Sir?” he shouted. 


“J will tell you, Sir, later on,” said Tom, | 


in a tone that his uncle afterward remem- 
bered. 

Then Tom went cn in,the direction of Joe 
Comstock’s cellar; but instead of plunging 


down the stone steps, he mounted the high | 
stoop and wandered along through the cor- | 
Searching each floor, he found the | 
people he sought on the third, in a large | 
room back, and stood for a moment trem- | 


ridors. 


bling on the threshold. 
He, who entered boldly, as with an inher- 


ited right, the boudoirs of the fair daughters | 


of fashion, chatted with them for hours to- 


gether upon the mysteries and rites of the | 


toilet; who matched for them with skillful 
accuracy worsted, silk, chenille, even in rare 
cases the human hair; whose advice was 


waited for impatiently and accepted with | 
whose word was authority 
upon the fine arts, music, the drama—Tom | 


enthusiasm ; 


Brewster, the oracle of fashion, pulled hither 
and thither by rosy hands, coaxed and scold- 
ed by ruby lips, happy, irresistible, impreg- 
nable Tom Brewster, here in this wind-swept 
corridor, outside this crumbling and dilap- 
idated wall, on this dingy threshold, Tom 
Brewster trembled! 

The door opened, and he found before 
him the old Frenchman, his tasseled cap 
upon his head, his red and inflamed eye 
bent severely down, his gray hair and whis- 
kers shaggy and disheveled; but Tom’s eyes 
wandered in and rested upon Valérie. Her 
face seemed to him indescribably lovely. 
She was pale, but her pallor was divine. 
Her exquisite and frail form seemed to Tom 
like that of some beautiful phantom. 

The old Frenchman drew the door closer 
and looked sternly interrogative. 

“ Your daughter found a pocket-book this 
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a pallet in the corner; a young | 
a face from which an exquisite | 
“Tl Penseroso” might be modeled; and all | 


45 
morning,” began Tom, “ that contained con- 
siderable money ; it is only fair that a prop- 
er reward should be given—” 

Here the Frenchman intervened. He 
waved his thin hand, through which the 
blue veins were strongly marked. 

“With that we have nothing to do,” he 
said; “we are happy to have rendered the 
service, 

At this moment an emaciated form raised 
itself from a bed in the corner of the room; 
| two hollow greedy eyes rested upon Tom. 

“Be tranquil, ma mie,” said the French- 
man, soothingly, to the sick woman. “It 
| was a simple courtesy of Valérie’s—thy 
daughter and mine. To take money for that 
which was so simple and requisite—impos- 
sible, quite impossible.” 

The sick woman fell back upon the bed, 
and turned her face to the wall. It occurred 
to Tom that perhaps she had often wished 
her husband’s ancestor had not lost his head 
| upon the same scaffold with Louis the Six- 
teenth. Tom was compelled to apologize 
for his intention of benefiting these people: 
| nothing could be done with Monsieur Jouét 

—positively nothing. In five minutes he 
found himself bowed outside by the severe 
Frenchman, who shut the door so suddenly 
| that Tom almost stumbled down the stone 
staircase. 

“Tt ain’t no use, boy,” said Joe; “there’s 
them that ’d rather die than take bite or sup 
at any body’s hands. Then you see, his 
grandfather’s head happenin’ to tumble the 
way it did makes it all the harder. There’s 
nothin’ can be done, boy.” 

“Well, I haven’t given it up,” said Tom, 
“and in the mean while, you know, my name 
is Tom Brown. I’m a mechanic of some 
kind out of work; the only passport up 

there is irremediable poverty and wretched- 
|ness. I can’t get work, you see, Joe.” 

“Nor wouldn’t if you could,” grinned the 
dog-fancier. 

This passport of misfortune seemed to 
serve Tom’s purpose well. From that day 
a large portion of his time was spent in the 
big bare room where the old Frenchman, his 
eye glued to the glass, took a feverish de- 
light in divulging to Tom the mysteries of 
this malevolent stone, its attributes and 
| value. 

“We know beyond doubt, my good Tom,” 
he would say, “ that the diamond consists of 
pure carbon, that its material is contained 
in all coal and charcoal. The trouble is to 
make the compound crystallize; and if that 
were easy, it would then be valueless. Hé- 

| las! such are mankind: they find only the 

| exquisite in that which is rare.” 

| And Tom, echoing his sigh, looks over at 
Valérie, who, bending over her embroidery, 
puts many a charming thought therein, giv- 
ing a new grace to the tendrils and vines 

| that shape themselves under her deft little 
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fingers. This pale, still, demure Valérie be- 
yins to dream, and the warm blood, fresh 
from her heart, sometimes dyes her cheek. 
A strange sweet joy mingles itself with her 
songs— a joy the sweetness of which she can 
not yet understand; and so the tender fra- 
grance of unconsciousness seasons her love- 
liness to Tom with a still higher charm. 

Even the poor sick lady pours into Tom’s 
ears the one wretched yearning of her heart 

to die within the walls of Paris. 

“Oh, the grace, the color there, my best 


Tom!” she would gasp; “oh, the wide white | 


squares, the palaces, the shining roofs and 
steeples, the warm golden eagles gleaming 
in the sun! Oh, to see it once again, my 
good lad, if only with eyes that faint as 
they look !” 

For Tom had won her favor by bringing 
her many a bottle of generous wine, which 
he declared to monsieur were given to him 
by a friend in the business, and papers of 


bonbons and delicate confections slipped | 


from Tom’s hands to the shaking ones of 
the poor invalid. Her pillows he cooled 
and changed, her hot brow he bathed with 
tenderness and care; and Valérie’s eyes grew 


tenderer then, those of the old Frenchman | 


sometimes blind with tears. 

And so the days go by. 
peared from the haunts of fashion; the ket- 
tle-drums, the tea fights, the balls and recep- 
tions, know him not. He leads the German 
no more, and in vain are his favorite dances 
held in wait for him by the sighing and im- 
patient sirens of Terpsichore. His few hours 
at the office are spent sternly with law pa- 
pers, and his uncle, baffled and bewildered, 
would fain lure him back again, a culprit at 
his mercy. He fears, from Tom’s woful vis- 
age, from the melancholy that has begun to 
be a part of his nephew’s bearing, that he is 
the perpetrator of some hidden crime, and 
the old gentleman spends many a sleepless 
night anticipating the dénouement of Tom’s 
disgrace andinfamy. The face of poor Tom 
becomes more and more lugubrious. In 
truth, he knows not how to extricate the 
family that has become so near and dear to 
him from a poverty that partakes of priva- 
tion and want. He dares not succor them 
from his own purse, as it is supposed to be 
empty. The tie that binds them together 
is that of mutual misfortune: to betray his 
position would be to stamp him as an im- 
postor, and place between this proud old 
Frenchman and himself an impassable bar- 
rier. 

And so the days go by, shortening per- 
ceptibly, and becoming more and more cold 
and grim. The depth of a hard winter is 
upon them. The golden sunshine has lost 


its warmth, and seems only the mocking | 


shadow of its former self. 
One evening Monsieur Jouét was forced 
reluctantly to leave his bench. Twilight 
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Tom has disap- | 


deepened so suddenly about him that he 
feared to trust further his already impaired 
|sight. A bitter wind rattled at the win- 
dows, forcing its way through every crack 
in the wainscoting, defying the poor efforts 
of heat from the miserable stove, lifting the 
scant gray hairs from the Frenchman’s fore- 
| head, and stirring Tom Brewster’s curling 
locks. Valérie had gone to take her em- 
| broidery home, and these two men sat there 
| silently and sadly awaiting her return. It 
seemed to Tom he had never found the place 
so gloomy and forbidding. It was peopled 
with shadows, the most appalling of which 
was that upon the bed. A fugitive ray of 
light had fallen upon the sick woman’s face, 
illumining a ghastly countenance, as gray, 
fallow, and decayed as that of an exhumed 
Egyptian. 

Deeper and deeper grew the darkness. 
|The old Frenchman’s face took also a rigid 
contour to Tom’s nervous gaze. His heagt 
thumped beneath his workman’s jacket. 
He wished he was safe down among the 
beasts in Joe Comstock’s lair, the shaggy 
head of Tag upon his breast, the genial 
|heat of Joe’s furnace dispelling this cow- 
ardly chill from the marrow of his bones. 

He could not take his eyes from the form 
of the old Frenchman, which was as immoy- 
}able as that of a statue. A sigh of relief 
escaped him when the thin white hand of 
Monsieur Jouét sought the shelter of the 
worsted jacket which he had worn ever 
since Tom had kuown him; and as the well- 
worn lapel flew back, something flashed 
upon the retina of Tom’s eye with light- 
ning-like velocity. What was it? A gleam, 
a sparkle, a mocking phantom of his excited 
brain? There it shone, the pure white scin- 
tillating unmistakable brilliancy! 

Tom plunged forward and clutched a 
corner of the Frenchman’s coat. 

“What is it?” cried Monsieur Jouét, start- 
ing up—“ what is it? What hast thou, my 
poor Tom ?” 

Tom’s eyes were wild; his breath came 
short. 

“Be tranquil, I beg of thee, Tom,” cried 
the Frenchman, soothingly. ‘What new 
misfortune is this? Art mad? What hast 
thou ?” 

“TI have,” stammered Tom, taking his 
penknife from his pocket, and, despite the 
struggles of the now alarmed Frenchman, 
cutting out the portion of the well-worn 
jacket—“ I have—O most merciful God !— 
I have that accursed diamond.” 

And firmly between his two fingers Tom 
held up to the astonished gaze of Monsieur 
Jouet his long-lost jewel. 

In the darkness it shone like a star. 

Monsieur Jouét sank upon his knees. 


| From the bed in the corner arose a shout 


of thanksgiving; sobs and benedictions 
melted the freezing air of that grim garret. 
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Pearls were Tom’s favorite stones ; he had 
never cared for diamonds; but to his dying 
dav he will recognize their value and power. 

“The miserable little demon must have 
slipped down into the braid of your coat,” 
said Tom, “and lain hid there all this time. 
| should never have seen it but for the cold 

ind the darkness; and pardon me, mon- 
sieur, but you have no idea how confound- 
edly still you were. I thought, I feared— 
npoL my honor'I was afraid; I could not 
take my eyes off you, and all at once I 
caught a gleam of light—” 

“Tt was the will of God,” said Monsieur 
Jouet. “I had borne enough; it was hard, 
it was terrible, to make up the loss of this 
little bit of carbon which lies in the hollow of 
my hand. It was like—seest thou, my Tom? 

it was like the Danaides, who fill ever 
vainly the sieve; it was like Sisyphus, who 
rolls ever vainly the stone; and sometimes 
my heart was like to burst; my head was 
filled with a fiery flame; my hands shook; 
| could no longer see. I feared sometimes 
[| should fall dead from my bench ; and then, 
miserable that I was, who would have saved 
my name from dishonor? who would have 
cared for my poor wife, my sweet Valérie ?” 

“T! I!” cried Tom. “I would have cared 
for your name, your wife, your daughter.” 

And suddenly a warm little hand slipped 
into his own; the slim shadow of a woman 
was beside him. 

“Dost thou know, douce amie? hast thou | 
heard?” began the old Frenchman, whe 
could not see his daughter, but felt her 
presence. ‘ 

“T know; I have heard,” she faltered. | 
Her hand trembled in Tom’s; her sweet 
breath touched his hair, his forehead. 

“Valérie!” 

“Tom!” 

And for one little moment in the dark- 
ness she rested upon his heart; their lips 
met. Oh, how divinely sweet was that lit- 
tle moment! | 

Then Monsieur Jouét lighted the lamp, 
and Tom repeated, still exalted to rapture: 

“Yes, monsieur, J, I claim the right, next 
to you, to care for madame your wife, for 
mademoiselle your daughter.” 

But the hollow voice of madame fell upon 
Tom’s ear with a melancholy cadence. 

“And now,” she said, “ we shall go back | 
to France.” 

“To France!” murmured Tom, in conster- | 
nation. “Oh no, that must not be!” 

“But yes!” cried Monsieur Jouét. “I 
will strive no longer for that which is im- | 
possible, in a strange country, without mon- 
ey or friends. I think I have told you, my 
good Tom, of Alfred Alphonse Jouét, who was 
martyred upon the same scaffold with—” 

“The king,” said Tom. “Yes, you have 
told me, monsieur—at least two hundred | 
times,” he added, in an under-tone. | 
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“But that which I have not told you,” 
pursued the Frenchman, “is that one of his 
remaining family fled to America, and there 
became the proprietor of a large estate. He 
died unmarried. The property is in alien 
hands. I thought—lI hoped; but, alas! with- 
out money or friends one can do nothing.” 

For the first time in his life Tom began 
to be interested in a heritage. 

“ But, my dear Monsieur Jouét,” he stam- 
mered, “it is wrong to neglect so important 
a matter. Why did you not tell me before ? 
There are people who undertake these things 
without money, if you have any documents.” 

“Plenty of them,” said Monsieur Jouét. 

“Then the matter is easy,” said Tom, who 
wished to gain time. 

“Oh, for the love of Heaven, Tom,” cried 
the sick woman, “do not tempt him further 
in the pursuit of that miserable phantom 
which has already almost cost me my life! 
Oh, my good boy, I beg of thee, let us go at 
once! Thou wilt follow—” 

“T do not like that word ‘follow,’” said 
Tom, rushing out of the room and down inte 
the street. He went direct to his uncle. 
Plunging into the private office, ic closed 
the door behind him. 

“T would like to see you alone, Sir,” he 
said. 

The barrister trembled. He wiped from 
his forehead some drops of cold perspiration 


| which had started there. 


“Tt has come,” he murmured. “The blow 
has come. May God be merciful to me! 
Speak, Sir,” he said, with severity. “ What 
is it that you have to say to me?” 

“T world implore your interest in a mat- 
ter which nearly concerns me. Oh, Sir,” 


| pursued Tom, warmly, despite the ominous 


brow of his uncle, “I beseech of you, help 


| me to gain time!” 


” 


“To gain time!” repeated the wretched 
lawyer; “is this, then, your only hope ?” 
“Yes, yes,” said Tom; “either this or to 


| cross the ocean at once.” 


“Gracious Heaven, has it come to this?” 
cried Mr. Brewster. “To hide, or to fly? 
Go on, go on!” he groaned. “Tell me all; I 
am prepared !” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Tom. 
obliged, I’m sure. 


“Tm 
I don’t suppose there’s a 


| ghost of a chance—” 


“Goon!” roared his uncle; “do you want 


| to drive me mad, Sir?” 


“T’m coming to it,” said Tom. “There’s 
a French gentleman in this city by the name 
of Jouét—” 

“ Jouet ?” repeated the lawyer, eagerly. 
“ Jouet ?” 

“Yes, Sir; a very respectable gentleman, 
I assure you, though not at present in afflu- 
ent circumstances. Very highly connected 
indeed. One of his ancestors had the honor 
to lose his head—” 

“On the same scaffold with Louis the Six- 
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teenth,” cried the lawyer, getting upon his 
feet and approaching Tom. 

“Just so, Sir,exactly,” said Tom. “Are you 
acquainted with the family, Sir? There’s 
some property somewhere to which they 
claim a right. The nearest relative of Al- 
fred Alphonse Jouét came to this country in | 
the year—” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Brewster; and, with 
heaming eyes, he placed his lips close to 
lom’s ear. 

“Do you mean to say,” he whispered, 
‘that you have found the heirs to the 
Jouet estate ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir,” said Tom, modestly. 
“Monsieur Jouét has a trunkful of docu- 
nents.” 

The barrister dropped his hands affection- 
ately upon Tom’s shoulders. 

“T have always predicted for you, my | 
dear boy,” said the Honorable Mr. Brew- 
ster, “a distinguished name. And you say, 
l'om, there’s a trunkful of documents ?” | 

*T believe so, Sir.” | 

“Let's go at once, Tom, and have a look | 
at them. Every one of those papers is| 


worth a fortune.” | 
said 


“Ts there so much money in it?” 
Tom. 

“There’s millions in it,” said the Honor- 
able Mr. Brewster. 

And at the wedding breakfast alluded to | 
in the beginning of this history, the emi- | 
nent barrister was no doubt sincere in his | 
panegyric upon his nephew. To have not 
only found the heirs to this great estate, 
but secured one of them immediately for 
his own, was to the distinguished lawyer} 
a crowning evidence of his nephew’s talent, 
and entitled him to the highest position in | 
his regard and that of an admiring world. | 
As he wiped his glasses and sat down, he 
remarked to one of the guests near him— | 
a rather extraordinary personage, indeed— | 
that his nephew had always been noted for 
his perspicacity of intellect; and seeing a 
blank look upon the leathery countenance 
of the individual addressed, he added, 

“Quick to catch the points in a subject, | 
you know.” | 

“ He’s got a werry good eye for a dog,” re- | 
plied this party; “and he ain’t fur out the 
way with a pigeon ;” and having drained his 
glass in response to the toast in Tom’s be- 
half, this wedding guest made his way to 
the door, followed by the petrified gaze of 
the Honorable Mr. Brewster. Tom hurried | 
after him. | 

“Why, Joe,” he said, “ going already?” | 

“Yes, Sir,” said Joe. “TI ain’t had a col- | 
lar on afore since I was a baby; and between 
you and me, Tom, it don’t agree with my 
jugular vein. Ill slip out o’ this toggery, 
and be down at the ship to bid that tarrier | 
of ours good-by.” 

Then Tom fled to an upper room, and went 


tenderly over to a bundle of fine laces and 


| Silks that lay upon a sofa before the grate. 


“ The deed is done, maman,” he whispered, 
with a caress and kiss upon the brown and 
wasted cheek. “I belong to Valérie and to 
you. Courage, dear, we sail at noon!” 

“At last!” she sighed. “Oh, my best 


| Tom, shall I live to see France ?” 


“Live!” cried Tom. “Upon our wedding 
voyage, with Valérie and monsieur and me ? 
Oh, I promise you, yes!” 


And she did, in truth, live. And no hap- 


| pier people breathe the soft balmy air of 
| Southern France to-day than the heirs to 


the Jouét estate. 





QUATRAINS. 
MAPLE LEAVES. 


Octoser turned my maple’s leaves to gold; 
The most are gone now; here and there one lingers: 
Soon those will slip from out the twigs’ weak hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 
HUMAN IGNORANCE. 
What mortal knows 
Whence come the tint and odor of the rose? 
What probing deep 
Has ever solved the mystery of sleep ? 
PESSIMIST AND OPTIMIST. 
This one sits shivering in Fortune’s smile, 
Taking his joy with bated, doubtful breath: 
This other, gnawed by hunger, all the while 
Laughs in the teeth of Death. 


POET. 
He sings because he needs must sing, 
As birds do in the May, 
Not caring who'll be listening, 
Nor who may turn away. 


FROM EASTERN SOURCES. 
L 
No wonder Sajib wrote such verses, when 
He had the bill of nightingale for pen ; 
Or that his lyrics were divine 
Whose only ink was tears and wine. 


IL 
A ‘poor dwarf’s figure, looming through the dense 
Mists of the mountain, seemed a shape immense ; 
On seeing which, a giant, in dismay, 

Took to his heels and ran away. 


Itt. 
In youth my hair was black as night, 
My life as white as driven snow: 
As white as snow my hair is now, 
And that is black which once was white. 


MASKS. 
Black Tragedy lets slip her grim disguise, 
And shows you laughing lips and roguish eyes; 
But when, unmasked, gay Comedy appears, 
‘Tis ten to one you find the girl in tears, 


THE PARCA. 
In their dark House of Cloud 
The three weird sisters toil till time be sped: 
One unwinds life; one ever weaves the shroud ; 
One waits to cut the thread. 
T. B. Atprrou. 
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MODERN DWELLINGS: THEIR 


CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, 


AND FURNITURE. 


By 


H. HUDS 


ON HOLLY. 





DESIGN FOR FRIRZE FROM 


IIl.—COLOR DECORATION. 

N all good architecture, from the earliest 
ages, color has been recognized as an 
important accessory. In the stupendous 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, the grace- 
ful remains of Pompeii, and the more elab- 
orate buildings of Athens and Rome, color 
was universally employed; and never do we 
strip the desecrating coats of Puritan white- 
wash from the wails of a venerable church 
without finding traces of the admirable mu- 
ral painting which once so greatly enhanced 
its beauty. Even among nations that we 
have been accustomed to consider as almost 
barbarous—the Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, 
and particularly the Arab—we find the 
most exquisite designs and choice of color. 
The sister arts of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting go hand in hand; and unless 


they are combined, a monumental structure 
Just as a} 
steel engraving can give us but a partial | 


can hardly be called complete. 


idea of a fine painting, all the warm tone 
and harmonious depth of blending hues be- 
ing wanting, so the building is but a mere 
architectural outline, however good the ma- 
sonry and rich the detail, unless the soul 
of the painter has animated its sombre 


masses through the spirituelle and enliven- | 


ing influence of color. 


It has been said that the author of the! 


outside of a house should also design the 
interior. 
claim that, in order to secure harmony, 
the same mind that conceived the original 
structure should guide the arrangement of 


all its details, even to the extent of color | 


decoration, furniture, carpets, ete. This, 
however, is seldom the case. It is true that 


in building our dwellings the assistance of | 


an architect is called in, but when the work 


of the carpenter and plasterer is finished, | 
lis services frequently are no longer re-| 
quired, and an artist, in the shape of an up- | 
holsterer, of entirely different feeling, is em- | 
ployed to complete the work, which may be | 
done in utter contrast with the original | 


spirit of the design. The details, perhaps 
intended to be emphasized by certain dis- 
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I would go a step farther, and} 


“ 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT.” 


| tinction of color, become subdued by being 
| treated in a subordinate manner. A high 
wall, intended to be broken up with frieze 
and dado, appears in disproportion, in con- 
sequence of being continuously colored; 
and if one style of architecture is intended 
in the construction, an entirely different 
idea may be carried out in the decoration. 
I have in mind a very beautiful church 
which has been deplorably marred in this 
manner. The style is of the late Gothic, 
vigorously and spiritedly rendered, and the 
stained glass is some of the finest of this 
school. After it was finished, it remained 
one or two years with its interior walls un- 
colored, when the trustees, in order to be in 
fashion, concluded to have their walls deco- 
rated, and a committee of solid men, and, as 
it frequently happens, uneducated, were ap- 
pointed for the business, and they did it 
in a thoroughly business-like way. They 
argued that as color was not architecture, 
why then go to the architect? Their ob- 
ject was to decorate the walls in color, so 
it was natural to conclude that the color 
decorator was the one whose services were 
required. Now one of them knew such an 
artist, an Italian of some renown, who had 
recently embellished a bank, of which our 
solid man was a director. The contract 
consequently was awarded to him. He 
| arranged Corinthian columns around the 
walls, with painted mouldings, which were 
considered masterpieces of chiaro-oscuro. 
The ceiling was paneled in the Italian style, 
and as there was no chancel in the chureh, 
it was considered necessary to design one in 
| perspective; he therefore wondrously con- 
structed in color a receding niche, worthy 
the scene-painter of our provincial theatre 
—and the committee thought it was beau- 
tiful! How can we wonder, then, that in 
the face of faults like these, many sensible 
people object to color altogether, and prefer 
their walls plain white? 

Now the only way to overcome the errors 
of these so-called decorators is by the edu- 
cation of the people themselves. England 
| prior to the International Exhibition of 
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1851 was almost in a state of barbarism as to 
the industrial arts. Seeing then and there 
how inferior her works appeared in compar- 
ison with those of her contemporaries, she 
began seriously to reflect upon the cause, 
and concluded that it must be the fault of 
the English system of education. From this 
‘onviction resulted the determination to 
afford all classés the opportunity for im- 
provement in design, by establishing schools 
of art and educating the rising generation. 
The consequences have been so apparent 
that England at the present time stands 
equal to, if not in advance of, her rivals. 
Now, unpopular as may be the reflection, 
can we be considered as in any way in ad- 
vance of what England was in 1851? If 
not, it is certainly high time that we, rec- 
ognizing our deficiencies, should arouse 
from our lethargy and take up this subject 
in a serious manner. Such a school as the 
South Kensington Museum is needed in this 
country. 
~ Color decoration in particular offers a 
broad field for the crude attempts of the 
tyro, and the unmeaning forms and less 
harmonious tints, instead of gratifying, are 
likely to become an outrage to good taste. 
Now, in order to overcome this, one of the 
first principles which it would be desirable 
for us to establish is the theory of comple- 
mentary colors. Although we do not pro- 
pose to make this a technical paper, per- 
haps a few remarks upon the subject would 
not come amiss. We know almost in- 
stinctively that blue will not harmonize 
with green, and that red will, but the the- 
ory upon which this contrast is based is but 
vaguely understood. We remember learn- 
ing in our natural philosophy that white is 
the reflection of all colors, that is, that all 
the primary colors combined produce it. It 
is the general impression that there are sev- 
en primary colors, viz., those seen in the 
rainbow, whereas in reality there are but 
three—blue, red, and yellow. 

Green, orange, and purple are secondary 
colors, produced by the admixture of the pri- 
maries. Thus blue and yellow make green ; 
red and yellow produce orange; and blue 
and red, purple. 

The mixture of these again produces what 
are called tertiary colors—citrine, russet, 
and olive: orange and green forming cit- 
rine; purple and orange, russet; and green 
and purple, olive. 

A knowledge, also, of the quantities in 
which these colors harmonize is requisite, 
the whole system being to combine them in 
the proportions which produce white, which 
in the primaries are five of red, three of yel- 
low, and eight of blue; in the secondaries, 
thirteen of purple, eleven of green, and eight 
of orange; and in the tertiaries, twenty-four 
of olive, twenty-one of russet, and nineteen 
of citrine. 


A primary color—say, red—juxtaposed to 
the secondary green, which is its comple- 
mentary (being composed of the two re- 
maining primary colors, blue and yellow 
arranged in the above proportions, produces 
the harmony required. It is also a fact that 
in looking at any color, its complementary is 
reflected. Thus green reflects red, and when 
placed in juxtaposition with it, makes the 
green greener and the red more intense, 
whereby richness of effect is produced ; and 
to complete the formula, blue and orange, 
also yellow and purple, are harmonious, for 
in each case all the colors producing white 
when mixed in the right proportions are 
present. 

We would here state that when sever- 
al primary colors are placed together, the 
contrast is apt to become too violent, pro- 
ducing, we might say, something of a swim- 
ming sensation. If these, however, are sep 
arated by small members or lines of white, 
this dazzling effect may be obviated. 

By certain combinations, colors may have 
an enlivening or depressing effect. For ex- 
ample, blue is a cold, quieting color, while 
red is warm and exciting, and they can be 
made to affect the mind in any manner de- 
sired. Again, prominence or subordination 
may be given by their employment. For 
instance, blue produces the effect of dis- 
tance, and if placed upon the ceiling, causes 
it to appear higher, or if in a recess, will 
deepen it; yellow, on the contrary, appears 
to advance toward the eye, and if used upon 
the ceiling, will seem to lower it, or if upon 
a projecting moulding, will exaggerate its 
prominence; while red is the only color that 
remains stationary.* It is as painful to the 
eye to see hues inharmoniously disposed as 
are discordant sound to the musical ear. 

A frequent method of decorating our 
rooms is by the employment of wall-papers. 
These possess the advantage of being cheap, 
easily hung, and highly finishing in their 
effeet—certainly great recommendations, if 
only some taste be exercised in their selec- 
tion. As I have said before, the architect 
is seldom consulted in these matters, and 
people generally use their own judgment, 
or that of their upholsterer, whose main 
object is to hit upon something pretty or 
“stylish,” as if this were the ultimatum of 
art, quite regardless of the peculiarities or 
needs of the apartment. One may choose 
a light-tinted paper for a dark room, or a 
small pattern for a small one, but farther 
than this no rules whatever are likely to be 
observed in the selection; the height, size, 
lighting, furniture, and purposes of the 
apartment, instead of being carefully stud- 
ied, are left very much to accident. 


* This subject of complementary colors, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Law of Chromatic Contrast,” was some- 
what elaborately treated and illustrated with diagrams 
in Harper’s Magazine for April, 1874. 
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is that of natural foliage, and here it be- 

——>—F— comes important to study the principles 
+ 3 +. upon which nature works. The walls be- 
+ * ee ing perpendicular, it is necessary that the 

| plant should be viewed from the side, and 

have an upward direction, asin Fig.1. This, 

however, in a carpet pattern would not ap- 

| ply, as on a floor surface it would not be in 

character to represent the flower vertically. 

y | Fig. 1 is one of Mr. Dresser’s designs, show- 
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WALL DEOORATION, 


For a room in which convivial conversa- | 
tion, wines, and viands are enjoyed, the col- 
ors should never be bright, but of a neutral 
or complementary tint. In reception-rooms 
or parlors the eye should be gratified, the 
senses of the palate not being brought into | 
competition, and hence floral designs and 
gay colors—something of an enlivening na- FIG. 1.—GUELDER-ROSE FOR WALL DIAPER. 
ture—would be apprepriate. 

The late Owen Jones remarks that the | ing the guelder-rose as seen from the side, 
flatness of the walls of an apartment should | appropriate as a wall diaper. Fig. 2 is the 
be left undisturbed, and the decoration as | same spray as seen from above, or, to use 
little obtrusive as possible. But in how few | the same form of expression, when seen as 
instances is this rule observed! Instead of | a floor pattern. 
the flat diaper in imitation of stencil de- It has been said that dark walls are best 
sign, an attempt is made to show figures in | 
relief, with shades and shadows, with bad 
taste and still worse effect. These vulgar- 
isms are happily passing away, yet the pub- | 
lic taste is far from being cultivated in these | 
matters; and paper, instead of forming a | 
mere background to sculpture, pictures, and | 
articles of virtu, is apt to assert itself far be- | 
yond its due importance. 

A wall surface can not be beautiful unless | P df 
the forms upon it be of good design, as well | 
as the colors applied harmonious; yet, even | 
in good houses, we find walls rendered offen- 
sive rather than pleasing by the decorations 
they bear, and which would often be more 
effective if treated simply in plain tint. 

It is not our province here to give especial | 
rules for the designing of wall-paper, yet | 
one or two suggestions on this subject may | 
not be inappropriate. A favorite treatment 
of wall surface, either in paper or painting, FIG. 2.—GUELDER-ROSE FOR FLOOR PATTERN. 
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FIG. 3.—HUNTING SCENE FOR FRIKZE, 








to set off furniture and costume, but light | contrast between a bright and dead sur- 
backgrounds for pictures. It is in order to | face. 
accomplish both these results in the same 
apartment that the dado, or lower three feet 
of the wall, should be dark, the picture sur- 
face between this and the cornice neutral, 
while the gold and brilliant colors be re- 
served for the cornice and ceiling. This 
produces a gradation of color which it would 
be well always to observe; that is, that the 
dark or sombre tints be at the floor, and the 
positive and brilliant colors at the ceiling, 
while the central or wall tints remain neu- 
tral. Then with architraves the same, and the 
A dark color, also, when applied to a skirt- | jambe bronze-green or olive, a very cozy ef- 
ing or dado, gives the effect of strength, | fect is produced. In this case we would ad- 
which idea it is always desirable to suggest | vise the stop beads being of Indian red—a 
in meinbers bearing superincumbent weight. | very beautiful color, formed by the 
Brown, rich maroon, dull bronze-green, or | ture of vermilion and 
even black, may be used here to advantage. 
A skirting or margin having in any way 
the effect of a frame should be emphasized 
by a stronger color, including cornices and 
trimmings of doors and windows. These | completeness eminently satisfactory. 
trimmings, or architraves, as they are ealled, The dado of a room need not be plain; on 
should invariably be of a more ‘pronounced the contrary, it may be embellished to any 
color than that of the wall, but not as dark | extent. It may simply have a rich border, 
as the surbase, unless black be introduced, | or be covered with geometric or floriated 
If the dado and ceiling be orna- 
mented and the cornice colored, the walls 
san well be plain, or they may be covered 
with a simple “powdering,” known as the 
“all-over” pattern, of a subdued character. 
Awall may be tinted with a dis- 
temper color, or oil “ flatted.” 
The flattening, which is simply 
removing the gloss by means of 
stippling, is a great improve- 
ment, as shiny walls, like var- 
nished furniture, are objection- 
able. Oil-color, on account of 
its durability, seems prefera- 
ble, and has the advantage of 
being susceptible to cleansing 
without damage; though, so 
far as delicacy of tint is con- 
eerned, water-colors are more 
; beautiful. A good effect may 
| be attained by the introduc- 
POT IRII IN, POFAYE SILVERR : AGE PITFIOOIA tion of a gold background, and 
placing on it a small black fig- 


Doors should invariably be treated darker 
than the walls, something in tone between 
them and the trimmings. Thus if a wall is 
citrine, the door may be low-toned Antwerp 
blue, or dark bronze-green; but in either 
case a line of red, being complementary to 
| both, should be run around the trimmings. 

The usual mode of treating sashes is in 
white, or at least some light color, but they 
may obtrude themselves less against fine 
landscape or stained glass if painted black. 


admix- 
ultramarine blue; 
then if amber instead of white shades are 
used, no curtains will seem necessary. If 
the walls are of cream-color, with maroon 
and black surbase, the effect will lend a 


in which case one or two narrow lines of | designs. 
bright color or gold may often be added 
with good effect. When black is used, it 
would be well to aye a portion of it pol- 
ished, the remainder flat, thus producing « 


é 











FIG, 4.—GARDEN SOENE FOR FRIEZE. 
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ure or running pattern. In such cases more 
vold than black should be visible. On this 
vround, pictures in ebony and gilt frames 
appear to great advantage. 

Ceilings are especially adapted for orna- 
mentation, for the reason that their entire 
surface may be seen at once. If we wish to 
limit the decoration of our room, let us ex- 
pend our efforts here, as the walls and floor 
can be relieved by pictures and furniture. 
We would recommend the avoidance of 
structural rm ombers, and especially that 
chef-@euvre of plaster art, the centre piece, 
with its impossible flowers and feeble orna- 
ments, and substitute some flat design in 
color, making it the principal feature of the 
ceiling, reaching, if you choose, to within a 
few inches of the border: I say border, as 
the cornice, unless broad, is much benefited 
by being extended with a margin of color. 
Now these borders on the ceiling are like 
the dado on the wall, and have the effect 
of breaking up their broad surfaces. 


same rule applies to floors. By surrounding 


them with a margin of darker color a simi- | 


lar advantage is attained. 

Friezes may be treated as elaborately as 
desired; they may be powdered, or, if di- 
vided into panels, richly colored either in 
flat or in relief. If this system is adopt- 
ed, subjects appropriate to the apartment 
should be chosen. If, for instance, the frieze 
of a dining-room is paneled, fruits and game 
would be in keeping; if continuously treat- 
ed, some convivial assemblage, or perhaps a 
hunting scene, would be proper. In a par- 


lor, flowers would appear well in panels, or | 
some mythological scene, such as the Muses, | 


if unpaneled. In a library, portraits of au- 


thors would do, or, if continuous, scenes | 


from some historical or poetical work. A li- 

brary by Messrs. Cox and Son has the follow- 

ing lines from Tennyson’s “ Lady of Shalott” 

carried along the under side of the frieze : 
“And there the surly village-churls, 


And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 
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FIG. 6.—QUEEN ANNE PANEL, 


“Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair'd page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two”— 


each line filling a section, which is illus- 
trated, and the whole forming a pictorial 
text, reaching entirely around the room. 

Fig. 3 represents a hunting scene intend- 
ed for a dining-room frieze, by Mr. Rossiter, 
and is one of his many happy attempts in 
wall design. 

There is a style of quaint decoration, suit- 
able for panels and stained glass, being 
something of the Albert Diirer school, of 
which we give two illustrations. The gar- 
den scene (Fig. 4) is by the celebrated J. 
Moyr Smith, the well-known artist of many 
of Marcus Ward’s publications; and the 


| harbor scene (Fig. 5), showing ships and 


fortres: Both are 


illustrations of this 


13 by Mr. B. J. Talbert. 
striking 
style. 

A great deal of feeling as 
well as effect may be shown 
by what is known as legendary 
decoration, that is, working up 
texts and proverbs along our 
walls. Friezes offer a special 
opportunity for this. Sentences 
may also be placed over door- 
ways in such a manner as not 
only to express a sentiment, but . 
denote the purpose of the apart- 
ment; as, for example, “ Wel- 
come,” over a reception-room ; 





“ Hospitality,” over a living- ; 
room. Some very appropriate 7 





FIG. 5.—HARBOR SCENE FOR FRIEZE. 


devices for fire-places have been 
employed with significance and 
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effect, such “Well befall hearth and 
hall.” This would not be inappropriate for | 
our country mansion described further on 
in this chapter. Norman Shaw has over his | 
grand fire-place at Cragside the following: | 
“East o1 west, hame’s best.” I have re- 
cently fitted up two dining-rooms in which | 
this style of decoration is worked into the | 
stained glass. Among others, I selected the | 
following mottoes: “Hunger is the best | 
sauce,” “ Welcome is the best cheer,” “Eat | 
at pleasure, drink by measure.” | 

Upon the walls of dwelling-houses of the | 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a sys- 
tem of wood paneling was introduced with | 
very genuine results. The mouldings sel- 
dom projected beyood the surface, but were 
cut in the solid wood, and the projection 
confined to the panel itself, as illustrated in | 
the diagram on page 53 (Fig. 6).* The} 
stiles were frequently moulded by sunken | 
grooves upon their surface. These, how- | 
ever, seldom returned, but were continued | 
to the end of the member. The ceilings 
were occasionally treated in a similar man- 
ner, but more frequently the rafters were 
left exposed, the edges being moulded and 
embellished with color. After the introduc- 
tion of plastered walls, this paneling wisi 


as, 


* This is intended as a panel over a fire-place similar | 


to that shown in the parlor view. The centre orna- 
ment may be either carved in wood or modeled in plas- 
ter, or even stenciled upon its surface. Should a mir- 
ror be placed below this, it would be in keeping to 
have the edges of the glass beveled like the panels. 
This might also serve as the upper half of a Queen 
Anne deor. 


OOUNTRY MANSION, 


simply applied as a wainscot, being from 
one-thira to one-half their height. Anoth- 
er system also much in vogue was hanging 
the walls with tapestry. Haddon Hall, one 
of the finest baronial mansions of that pe- 
riod, was treated in this manner, a peculiar- 
ity being the absence of wood-work around 
the openings, so that when the doors were 
closed, they, being covered with the same 
material, did not produce a break in the 
pattern. 

Another favorite custom of the Queen 
Anne period, before paper-hanging was in- 
vented, was to cover the walls above the 


wainscot with stamped leather. This sys- 


| tem of decoration was productive of some 


of the best results, the ground being fre- 
quently of silver or gold, upon the surface 
of which scroll-work of the period was in- 
troduced in relief. This was frequently 
treated with some of the richest effects of 
color, the whole producing an exquisite re- 
sult which our modern paper-stainers have 
failed io achieve. 

Perhaps a slight description of some of 
the late English works, as developed by the 
Queen Anne revival, might serve to illus- 
trate a few of the principles of modern dec- 
oration. In this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy there is a view of Mr. Henry 
Taylor’s dining-room, taken from his resi- 
dence in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, which 
has been recently remodeled from the de- 
sign of Mr. J.W. Brydon. The whole of the 
paneling around the room, including bay- 
windows, the front of the sunken fire-place, 
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ete., is of oak, stained dark, and wax polish- 
ed, while the walls above the paneling are 
covered with stamped leather. The oak 
furniture, also, in the room, a quaint book- 
case in one corner, and a table for the bay- 
window are especially worthy of notice. 
fhe style throughout is an adaptation of 


old English work, which seems to lend it- | 


self very easily to modern requirements. 
In this style, also, is the picturesque gate 
lodge recently completed, which is built of 
red brick and half-timbered work, present- 
ing a carefully designed gable window to- 
ward Avenue Road. 

Another of Mr. Brydon’s designs at the 
Academy is the hall and staircase of a house 
at Salna, the residence of Thorston Nor- 
denfelt, Esq., one of the commissioners for 


Sweden, which is also a good study of sev- | 


enteenth century work, adapted to the re- 
quirements of a modern country residence, 
and is another indication of the revival of 
this art as applied to household taste. The 
staircase and paneling of the hall are exe- 
cuted in pine, stained dark or rich brown 
color, and waxed. The chimney-piece is of 
American walnut; the coping around the 
hearth, which takes the place 
of the fender, and the jambs 
are of fossil marble, the fire- 
place having the sides and 


| same color. 


qa | 
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The green parlor at Donne Lodge, by Mr. 
J. Moyr Smith, before mentioned, is well 
worth noticing. The chimney-piece is in 
unpolished oak, with illustrated tiles of 
buff and brown; the subjects are selected 
from the industrial and historical sets de- 
signed by this celebrated artist. The tiles 
nearest the grate are of Dutch manufacture, 
and have a floral decoration of a dark blue 
ground. The subjects of the stained glass 
in this room are of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Gothic art, the actual painting on the glass 
being done by Mr. Smith himself. The wood- 
work of the windows, doors, etc., is painted 
a bluish-green. The dado is of rich dark 
color, chiefly composed of carmine and brown 
pink. The upper part of the wall is of a 
color that partakes of a citrine-green and 
drab, the pattern being a lighter tint of the 
same. 

The following remarks are taken from 


|some of the leading English authorities. 


“Wherever pictures are hung, the hang- 
ings should be of one or two tones of the 
Another important rule is, if 
one large picture forms the decoration, the 


| dominant color of the paper should be com- 


plementary to that of the 
painting. For gilt frames 
olive-gray and deep green 
are appropriate. It has been 





hearth of tile. The floor of 


the hall is of oak, stained 
dark, with parquetry border, 


and the whole of the internal 
fittings, furniture, and decora- 
tion has been most carefully 
worked out from drawings by 
the architect. 

Another Academy drawing 
illustrates a dining-room de- 
signed by Mr. B. J. Talbert, 
showing a screen in which 
stained glass panels are in- 
troduced, the principal fram- 
ing of which is of oak with 
ebony mouldings. The effect 
of this I have considered so 
pleasing that I have adopted 
it as the motive of a dining- 
room illustrated in this chap- 
ter. The oak, instead of be- 
ing stained in the usual way, 
is treated by fumigation, so 
as to get a dark brown color 
from the wood itself, and this 
is not merely on the surface, 
but penetrated. The dado is 
of waxed pine; the walls are 
of neutral green color, with a 
small stenciled diaper of yel- 
low and red separated by gold 
lines. Above this the frieze 
has alternate black and gold 
grounded panels, with fish, 
fowl], fruit, ete., painted. 








laid down by Chevreul that 
engravings or lithographs 
should never be placed be- 
side colored pictures. The 
same rule holds good with 
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GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 7. 


1. Veranda.—2. Entrance Lobby.—3. Lavatory.—4. Passaage.—5. Hat 
Closet.—6. Lift.—7. Billiard-Room, 16x 22.—8. Conservatory, 12x 48.—9 
Tea-Room, 13X16.—10. Hall, 22x40.—11. Hall Fire-Place, 7x9.—12. Re- 
ception-Room, 17x 21.—13.‘Parlor, 17x34.—14. Dining-Room, 17x 28.— 
15. China Closet,—16. Butler's Pantry.—1T. Library, 16x 22,—18. Office, 
13x16.—19. Kitchen, 15x17.—20. Laundry, 18x17.—21. Servants’ Hall, 
14x 17.—22. Servants’ Porch.—23. Back Hall.—24. Housekeeper’s Room, 
14x 16.—25, Store-Room.—26. Boots. —27. Scullery.—28. Gun-Reom. 
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regard to all monochromes, such as pho- 
tographs, though we may often see the 
mixture in drawing-rooms whose occupants 
would scorn to be told of their want of 
taste. A light gray or neutral tint or dark 
maroon is, perhaps, best adapted for en- 
gravings. The predominant color of the 
furniture should be studied after that of 
the pictures and other works of art. A ‘har- 
mony of analogy’ in which the colors of both 
walls and furniture enter may be alopted, 
or at least a contrast between them. If 





mahogany is the prevailing material, the | 


wall as well as the carpet should be devoid 
of reddish or orange tints. The walls and 
floors should agree by approximation of 
color, though of different tones, with that 
of the furniture; or, if a contrast be de- 
sired, the walls and floor may be of some 
color complementary to the furniture. For 


old china, if the prevailing color is blue, | 


the wall tints should be complementary (or 
composed of red and yellow). Citrine and 


orange grays are best adapted. Greens par- | 


take too much of the color to afford a due 
contrast. Where objects of high art do 
not intrude, our walls and rooms should be 
studied solely to architectural propriety, 
lighting, ete. For example, a suit of rooms 


communicating by folding-doors or open- | 


ings should harmonize as much as possible. 
rhus the dining and billiard rooms may, in 


many houses, if en suite, be treated in the | 
same manner. They may have the walls 


painted or stuccoed of a gray-drab or choc- 
olate hue, or they may be paneled through- 
out. For wood-paneled walls, parquetry or 


STAIROASE AND HALL, 

















wooden floors are more agreeable than tiles. 
| Woven wall-hangings and stuffs for seats 
and curtains need equal care in the assort- 
ment of the colors. The wood-work of the 
room or the furniture should present a pleas- 
jing contrast with the stuffs, so that each 
may be enhanced. Thus violet and blue 
stuffs contrast best with yellow or orange 
colored woods; and green stuffs with red- 
colored woods, like rose-wood and mahogany. 
The same applies to grays in which either 
of these hues predominates. But depth of 
tone is another consideration, A deep-col- 
}ored stuff is contrasted best with a wood- 
color of the same depth. If the tones are 
very different, the same color for both stufi 
and wood is desirable, or a harmony of anal- 
|ogy becomes best. The same with wood 
paneling.” 


DESIGN NO. 7. 


The mansion, as compared with the cot- 
tage, is like the full-grown man to the child, 
not only in respect of size, but of general 
comprehensiveness and refinement. In the 
former we expect to find all that can min- 
|ister both to convenience and comfort, as 
| well as express the artistic and hospitable 
| tastes of the cultivated family. 

Here the spacious porch seems to give, as 
| we enter, assurance of welcome, while the 
| broad veranda, with its hundred feet of 
walk, and connected with the various rooms 
along its path by windows reaching to the 
floor, serves as a fitting medium between the 
| beauties of nature without and the charms 
\of art within, At the right of the entrance 








bby is a commodious dress- 

g-room with hat closet. 
Farther on is a lift or hand 
elevator running from base- 
nent to attic, used for do- 
mestic purposes, and, being 
near the front entrance, can 
ve utilized for transporting 
trunks and other luggage. It 
might be well if divided into 
two stories, the upper for the 
accommodation of old people 
and invalids. This is one of 
the modern improvements 
which have become regard- 
ed as almost indispensable in 
first-class houses. On the left 
is a reception-room, and be- 
yond this the parlor, which, 
including the bay-window, is 
thirty-five feet long. 

In the rear of the parlor is 
the dining-room. This con- 
tains china closet and butler’s 
pantry communicating with 
the kitchen. Beyond and 
opening into the back hall 
which is entirely cut off from 
the main house) are the laun- 
dry, servants’ hall, housekeep- 
er’s room, store-room, scullery, 
boot and gun rooms. The li- 
brary and office are separated either by cur- 
tains or folding-doors. 


The principal feature of this house is the | 


grand or staircase hall, from which all the 
living-rooms are accessible, as the entrance 


vestibule communicates directly with the | 
The main hall is so retired | 


reception-room. 
that it may be used for family gatherings. 
Its great attraction is the generous old fire- 
place, ten feet wide and seven deep, forming 


a spacious alcove, in which settles may be | 


placed, accommodating a party of six or 
eight persons. Here we realize the poetical 
idea of the chimney-corner, around which 


so many tender memories of early days are | 


centred. There in our childhood our first 
Bible lessons were impressed vividly upon 
our minds from the texts and more remark- 
able events illustrated upon the old Dutch 
tiles around its margin. There we listened 
to endless ghost stories, which made “ each 
particular hair to stand on end,” while we 
drew imaginary portraits of the goblins in 
the burning embers; and the legend of San- 


ta Claus seemed not improbable while we | 


peered up that great chimney. It is pleas- 
ant, too, to recall the holiday games played 


without check in the hall, while the yule- | 


log burned merrily upon the fire-dogs.* 
Another striking feature is the grand 
staircase running up to a low landing where 


* On this subject of fire-places I shall speak more at 
length in another chapter. 
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VIGNETTE, SHOWING GABLE OVER BILLIARD-ROOM, 


| there is a stained glass window sufficiently 
large to light the halls of both stories. 

The tea-room, conservatory, and billiard- 
room complete the arrangement of this 
| floor. 

The second and third stories together con- 
tain twenty bedrooms, liberally supplied 
| with closets, bath and dressing rooms. The 
| attic is a full story, and has a loft over the 
entire floor. 

The external walls are of hard burned 
brick, and should be laid in either red or 
black mortar, as white pointing is apt to 
| produce a raw and inharmonious effect. 
The angles and openings shou.a be trimmec 
with Philadelphia or pressed brick; the 
string courses of vitrified moulded brick. 
Black or colored brick, and even illuminated 
| tiles, may be worked in with pleasing re- 
|sults. If thought desirable, tile-hanging 
|might be introduced on the third or attic 
story, which would serve in a measure to 
relieve the height of the wall. As a good 
contrast, the main and veranda roofs might 
be of green slate without pattern; and if 
the wood-work could be of pitch-pine, oiled, 
it would also harmonize; while the ceilings 
of the veranda, porch, and balcony might 
| be of ultramarine blue, picked out in ei- 
ther buff or red. On the kitchen chimney 
panel I have designed a sun-dial. This was 
quite common on old buildings, and is both 
| useful and ornamental. 
| <A favorite custom in Gothic architecture 
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is placing a series of windows near togeth- | 
er, divided simply by lines or mullions, | 
which is objectionable, inasmuch as they | 
cut up the wall surface, leaving no place for | 
furniture ; in bedrooms especially, where we | 
require broad piers, with windows on each | 
side, for the accommodation of dressing 
tables ; and unless we resort to the system | 
shown in the chamber illustration, where 
the windows are elevated above the furni- | 
ture, considerable difficulty is experienced. | 
There is a similar objection on the outside, 
as here, by cutting up the broad surface on | 
which we rely for dignity and repose, the | 
design seems attenuated and frittered away. 

This difficulty, however, is happily overcome | 
by a very picturesque feature peculiar to this 

style, known as the corner mullion, which | 
consists in placing the division immediate- | 
ly in the Angle, and arranging the windows | 
on each side instead of grouping them along 
the walls. 

The vignette (page 57) showing gable 
over billiard-room illustrates the method 
by which this is accomplished. 

Frequently in living-rooms where two 
sides of the room are taken up with fire- 
place and sliding doors, and the other two 


| of a five-story house all on one floor. 





have windows, from the fact of these being 
in the centre there is absolutely no place 
for piano, book-case, sideboard, or, in fact, 
any large piece of furniture; but by this | 
system of placing the windows in the an- | 
gles the entire surface of the external walls 
becomes available. 


| 
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DESIGN NO. 8. 


In city houses, where we are elbowed in 
by lots of 25 by 100, and have to make the 
best of it, the requirements are necessarily 
very different from those of a cottage or 


|country mansion, where the broad acres 


comprising the estate afford the dimensions 
We 
have previously attempted to illustrate the 
Queen Anne style as applied to country 


work, and now offer a design showing its 


adaptability to city architecture, in which 
Philadelphia brick and Ohio stone trim- 
mings form the constructive color of the 
walls. This building is five stories above 
the basement, and might be permitted still 
another without marring its proportions, 
which shows how admirably adapted this 


| treatment is to buildings requiring great 


height—a virtue that the Gothic style does 
not possess. As a twenty-five-foot lot is in- 
sufficient for a building of this class, it is 
proposed that the owner should purchase 
five feet of the adjoining lot, making his 
thirty feet in width, and leaving a twenty- 
foot lot, on which might be built a smaller 
house in the same style, rendering by this 
means the avenue or bay-window front the 
more imposing. 

Ascending the entrance porch, which is 
some sixteen feet wide, we enter a hallway 
of the same width, terminating with the 
grand staircase. On the left of this hall 
is a drawing-room running entirely across 
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house. This is twenty feet wide, in- 
yendent of the twe bay-windows. This 
room, the interior of which we have illus- 
rated, has its wood-work of hard maple, 
stained black to represent ebony, its lines 
wing picked out in gold. The chimney- 
ece is paneled the height of the frieze, 
dis embellished with a bracketed cano- 

_over which is a shelf for old china. The 

yve under this is covered with stamped 
eather, and a low beveled mirror occupies 
the space between it and the mantel. Be- 
tween the bay-windows is shown a cabinet, 
n the same style as the mantel, for contain- 
ng brie-d-brac, 

In these interior views, in order the more 
fully to display their architectural propor- 
tions, I have omitted showing most of the 
furniture, which I propose describing in a 
future article. 

Opposite the parlor is a reception-room, 
18 by 20, including bay-window. This con- 


GROUND PLAN FOR DESIGN NO. 8, 


1. Main Entrance.—2. Vestibule.—3. Main Hall.—4, 
Staircase.—5. Parlor.—6. Reception-Room.—7. Dining- 
toom.—8. Butler’s Pantry, with Store-Room over.— 
9. Dumb-Waiter. —10. Broom Closet. —11. Lift. —12. 
Private Staircase. —13. Sky-Light and Ventilating 
Shaft.—14. Lavatory. 

















PLAN OF SEOOND STORY. 

15. Boudoir.—16. Bedroom.—1T. Passage.—18. Drese- 
ing- Room. —19. Dressing - Room. —20. Library. —21. 
Billiard-Room.—22. Lavatory.—23. Linen Closet.—. 
Back Stairs.—25. Lift.—26. Broom Closet. 


nects with the dining-room, 16 by 20, in- 
eluding a niche for sideboard. It is pro- 
posed not to separate these rooms by sliding 
doors, but in their place I have shown a 
narrow screen standing out from the walls, 
which may serve as a frame for curtains. 
These always seem to add an air of coziness 
to an apartment. Sliding doors, on the con- 
trary, look stiff, and give the room a barren 
appearance, and, like an awkward person’s 
hands, are always in the way. I would pre- 
fer abolishing all doors where security does 
not require them, and substituting curtains 
in their place. In like manner, rooms di- 
vided by screens, about two-thirds of the 
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height of the room, have an immense ad-| tion. with the reception-room. By simply 
vantage over partitions, inasmuch as each | withdrawing the curtains the table may be 
room seems larger, has a freer circulation of | extended so as to occupy both rooms ; or, if 
air, and the screens may be made so as to | thought desirable, the screens may be port- 
appear pieces of furniture. Then if, as in | able, so as to be removed altogether. 


the present instance, the dining-room be| Stained glass performs a prominent part 
small, it can readily be thrown into connec- | in the decoration of this room, for, as there 








if 


a tea sees: 


INTERIOR OF DINING-ROOM, 
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BOUDOIR. 


is no particular view from the dining-room | 
windows, the middle section alone is left 
clear, and by introducing stained glass into 


the panels of the screen, the whole presents | 


a light and brilliant effect. 

As we ascend the grand staircase, we find 
the second story devoted exclusively to the 
lady and gentleman of the house. The bou- 
doir is situated on the avenue front. This 
being a lady’s apartment, is fitted up in light 


woods, and the colors selected are of cheer- 


ful and transparent tints. One of its pecul- 
iarities is the cove on each side of the ceil- 
ing, without returning across the ends. This 
has something the effect of a canopy over 


the walls, apparently lowering their height, | 


and giving an air of snugness to the apart- 
ment. 

Adjoining this there is 
connecting with the bed and two dressing 
rooms, for the gentleman and his wife re- 
spectively. Both are well lighted, and are 
accommodated with closets, bath and toilet 
rooms; and in order to carry out the healthy 


and certainly comfortable idea of sleeping | 


in a cool room and dressing in a warm one, 
I have shown a small fire-place in each. 
Beyond, and connecting with the gentle- 
man’s dressing-room, is the library. This 
is a cozy little apartment, containing a bay- 
window and an alcove for books, separated 
from the main room by a transom, beneath 
which curtains may be hung, shutting off 
the alcove entirely when the proprietor, 
supposed to be somewhat of a literary man, 


a private passage | 


desires seclusion. This has an open timber 
ceiling and parquetry floor, covered here 
and there with rugs. The wall is paneled 
to the height of the door with old English 


| wainscot, and the mantel and fire-place are 


of Sienna marble, with opening and hearth 
of illuminated tile. The library has also 
the use of the toilet adjacent to the dress- 


| ing room, and adjoins the billiard-room in 


the rear. 

On the floor above there are two bed- 
rooms, each containing a bay-window. They 
have large closets, and are convenient to 
the bath-room. The remainder of this story 
is devoted to the children. The nurseries 
for day and night are separated by dress- 
ing-rooms, and the nurse’s room communi- 
cates with the children’s sleeping apartment. 

The story above has a bath-room and 
seven chambers, all well lighted. The serv- 
ants’ apartments are in the attic, which is 
accessible by private stairs, the main stairs 
not extending to this floor. Here, again, we 
have the advantage of utterly excluding 
the servants from the family portion of the 
house, by simply locking one door on each 
floor. Owing to the extreme height of the 
ceiling on the first story, it may not be nec- 
essary to carry up the butler’s pantry all 
the way, as over this an entresol may be 
constructed serving the purpose of a gener- 
al store-room, and can be approached by a 
landing from the private staircase. The 
| housekeeper, whose chief duties lie upon the 
lower part of the establishment, the better 
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to superintend, has her apartments on the 
basement floor. Her accommodations are 
not stinted, but are worthy the dignity of a 
lady necessarily possessed of refinement and 


intelligence in order properly to fill her po- | 


sition of responsibility and trust. Her little 
parlor, which is on the avenue front, and has 
both fire-place and bay-window, communi- 
cates directly with a small bedroom, closed | 
off during the day with folding-doors. This | 
opens into a spacious pantry, amply supplied | 
with closets for hanging on one side, and 
dresser with drawers on the other. Passing 
through this, we come to her bath-room. 

At the right of the housekeeper’s apart- 
ments is the laundry, with stationary tubs 
and a steam drying-room. The servants’ 
hall is roomy; the kitchen contains a large 
pantry and well-lighted sc ‘llery. In this 


design also there is a lift which runs from | 


cellar to attic. 

The main hall is lighted from the roof, 
and a spacious well on each story serves to 
convey the light to the first floor. In addi-| 
tion to this, it will be observed that there is 
a sky-light and shaft between the main and 
private stairs, open from roof to cellar. Be- 
sides the benefit of light, it also procures 
good ventilation. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
My remarks in last month’s number on the 


subject of ventilation were intended for a | 


more moderate class of houses; but in build- | 
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|ings of this character, which are erected 
with that niceness of workmanship that not 
a seam or crevice is supposed to be open for 
| the admission of fresh air, a more elaborate 
system of heating and ventilation is re- 
quired. A fire-place in a small room does 
| its part, but one is not sufficient for an apart- 
| ment the size of our present parlor; in this, 
| therefore, Lhave placed two. It would a 
2m necessary to have especial provision 
made for the halls and staircase, as other- 
wise the air from them must be drawn 
| through the living-rooms. The shaft in 
this instance serves the purpose. There is 
| much difficulty experienced in this matter 
of ventilation. The foul gases which are 
produced in a measure from the exhalations 
of our lungs, in the shape of carbonic acid 
| gas, being heavier than the air, sink to the 
| floor, and to induce them to rise through 
| the ventilating flue has been the trouble 
under which our engineers have labored. 
Many complicated contrivances have been 
devised for this purpose. The introduction 
of some system of heating this flue, by which 
the air is rarefied, has proved the most sim- 
ple means of accomplishing this. Now, in 
order to do it economically as well as effect- 
ually, I propose putting an iron flue through 
| the centre of this shaft, which may serve 
| the purpose of a smoke flue for the furnace, 
| radiating enough heat in the shaft to canse 
a strong upward draught sufficient to draw 
off these gases, to facilitate which it would 
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be well to place the ventilating opening at 
floor. In this shaft, too, the plumbing 
pipes of the house should be placed, where 

vy offensive odors would be carried off, 
and where, in case of any leak, no damage 
vould be done, and where they would be 
iecessible in case of repairs. 

It is generally considered that direct ra- 
diation in a living apartment is undesirable, 
as it simply warms the air, and, producing 
no circulation, consumes the oxygen with- 
out renewing this vital property ; hence the 
drum, the gas stove, and even steam heating 
pipes are objectionable unless some auxil- 
ary system of ventilation be employed. 

It appears that the systems of heating 


the 


ind ventilating depend so much upon each | 
ther for their mutual success that it seems | 
reasonable that they should come under one | 
head and be treated in connection; for as | 


is evident that the flues are useless to 


carry off the foul air of the house unless | 
fresh air be introduced to take its place, so, | 
too, it is obvious that a current of cold air | 
being admitted directly upon our backs is | 


n no way agreeable. It should, therefore, 
be warmed before entering the apartment. 
And now it remains to be 


ing this is best. 


by proper exhaust flues, performs its work 
effectually. 


being introduced directly into the room, and 
although the inventor has ingeniousiy con- 
trived a quarter turn in the pipe in order to 


prevent its blowing immediately upon the | 


occupants, by carrying the air upward, it 
does not fulfill its mission, as the cold air, 
being heavier than the warm, naturally 
seeks a downward channel the moment they 
come in contact. I wrote to the patentee 


some time ago, bringing this fact to his no- | 


tice, and suggested that if the air could be 
conveyed into the room slightly warmed, as 
from the register of a hot-water furnace, I 
believed his system would be perfect. 
stated, in reply, that this would involve a 
complication beyond the scope of his inven- 
tion, and gave the matter no further atten- 
tion. The method of accomplishing this, 
however, is very simple. 


then the air entering in passing over it be- 
comes warm, and rises naturally of itself. 


This system accomplishes in the most satis- | 


factory manner the desired result. In the 


matter of the ventilator, which we were de- | 


scribing, we would say that it is unnecessa- 
ry to adopt these awkward-looking pipes, 
filling up, as they do, some eight or ten inch- 


determined | 
which of the many devices for accomplish- | 
We have frequently seen | 
two pipes placed under the sash for the | 
admission of the outer air, furnished with | 
dampers by which to regulate the supply. | 
[his is a clever means of introducing fresh | 
air into the room, and, when accompanied | 


Yet this does not overcome the | 
unpleasantness before mentioned of cold air | 


He | 


Let the steam ra- | 
diator be placed directly under the window, | 


es of the window, excluding the light, and 
obstructing the view. A simple quarter- 
turn moulding, say, two inches high, placed 
at the bottom of the sash, to the top of which 
the window may be raised, secures equally 
good ventilation, with these objectionable 
features avoided.» Here the sash itself acts 
as a damper, and any carpenter can fit up 
this moulding, on which, owing to its sim 
plicity, there is no patent right. 

We would not have our readers imagine 
that we consider it advi.able to abandon 
open fires, for these are necessary to accel- 
erate the draught of the chimney flue, upon 
which we mainly depend for ventilation ; 




















PLAN OF THIRD STORY. 


30. Bedroom. —31. Bedroom. —82. Bafh- Room. 
33. Nurse's Bedroom. —34. Day Nursery. —35. Bath- 
Room.—36. Night Nursery.—37. Nursery Closet.—38. 
Woolen Closet. —39. Private Stairs. —40. Lift. —41. 
Broom Closet. 
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nor is an open fire sufficient to perfectly | 
warm the room; but the two together seem 
to accomplish results most satisfactorily. 
Perhaps one of the worst effects from the | 
want of proper ventilation is that resulting | 
from the escape of sewer gases from the 
drains and sinks of our dwellings. The 
danger of these foul emanations, carrying 
the germs of typhoid and diphtheria, can 
not be too forcibly impressed upon the pub- | 
lic; and since of late numerous severe cases 
of disease-directly traceable to this miasma | 
—not forgetting the sickness of the Prince | 
of Wales, occasioned by defective sewer 
pipes at Lownesborough Lodge—have been 
prominently brought to notice, it is time | 
that some active measures should be taken | 
to prevent their entrance. Traps in a meas- 
ure check the escape of these odors from | 
cess-pools and sewers, but these are likely to 
dry up. Often, too, there is pressure from 
below, and it has been found that the gases | 
force themselves through the water in the | 
traps, passing into our apartments, and are 
consequently absorbed into our systems. 
The only way effectually to prevent this is 
to have a vent in the soil pipe to allow the 
gases to pass off, by means of a small pipe 
conducted into the ventilating flue, or, if 
such is not at hand, into the smoke flue of 
the chimney. The leader pipes, when not 
connected with a cistern, would do for this 
purpose. They can either be joined to the 


soil pipe, in which case they would be thor- 
oughly cleansed by a flow of rain, or, if con- 
nected with cess-pool or sewer, they may act 
as direct ventilators from these. It is impor- 
tant, however, that their termination be not 
directly under an attic window, through 
which the odors might enter the house. 

An excellent method of ventilating rooms 
in which there is no fire-place is by means 
of a tin flue extending nearly to the floor 
and running out above the roof, termina- 
ting with sufficient bend to avoid leakage. 


| If within the pipe a light be kept continu- 


ally burning, it will so rarefy the air as to 
insure a constant draught. There may be 
arranged in front of this light a glass, 
through which the room may be lighted. 
It very often happens, especially in city 
houses, that the bath-rooms, water-closets, 
and butler’s pantries must be in a part of 
the house where no daylight can be obtain- 
ed; this is a ready means of supplying that 
deficiency. Frequently, too, particularly in 
houses built upon the flat system, where ev- 
ery inch of room must be economized, small 
bedrooms are necessarily situated in the 
same position. Here this system could be 
adopted with especial advantage. These 
may be made ornamental by having a fraine- 
work containing transparencies in relief or 
eolor before the light, obviating the un- 
sightly appearance which they ordinarily 
present. 





GARTH. 


Cra ee & ee 
A Novel 


By JULIAN 
CHAPTER XIV. 


AND 


-( Continued. ) 


LOVE-MAKING FLIRTATION. | 


¥ ARTH and Elinor, meanwhile, on emer- } 

J ging from their respective brown-stud- 
es and looking about them, had found them- 
selves virtually alone together. Garth raised 
itimself on one elbow, stared at Elinor until 
she was forced to return his glance, and then | 
threw himself to his feet and walked toward 
her with a superfine set grin on his face, | 
the cynical grotesqueness of which would 
have made her laugh had she not been both 
irritated and secretly startled. What did 
want with her? She could not doubt 
that she must be as disagreeable to him as 
he to her; and the last thing she would 
have anticipated was a malice-prepense 
conversation between them. It true | 
that she did not despise him quite so much 
as before Golightley’s explanation: and the 
discovery that she had wronged him on one 
score, perhaps mitigated her sternness on 
another. On the other hand, she might 
have reflected that previous to his artistic 
self-degradation the charge against him of | 
indolent dependence had not disturbed her 
in the least. Probably all she did think of 
at this moment was that his approach was | 
unwelcome, and that she would be rid of 
him as soon as circumstances would admit. 

“We must not appear singular, Miss Go- 
lightley,” began Garth, bowing with punctil- | 
ious politeness. ‘We aren’t asleep, so we | 
must take a stroll. Tll help you down 
jump !” 

“T don’t care to walk, thank you,” said 
Elinor; but she had already “jumped” at 


he 
ii€ 


is 


| you can afford it. 


| to feel you are understood. 


. . . . . o . ! 
his bidding, and now, in spite of her dis- | 


claimer, kept beside him as he sauntered 
toward the brook on the right. She meant 
to turn back after a few steps; but it did 


not appear necessary, or even very easy, di- | 


rectly to withstand a man of this kind. 
“ Since we’re in different walks of art,” he 


resumed, “I may safely praise your proficien- | 
Such genius certainly should be pub- | 
There was an under-current in that | 
tune you played which might have sold at | 


cy. 
lished. 


a high price.” 

“T don’t look forward to playing in pub- 
lic,” replied Elinor, coloring high with in- 
dignation at what seemed to her, fresh from 


a dream, a most ungenerous and injurious | 


speech. 


“No? 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1875, by Jutian Hawrnorng, in the office of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, at Washington. 

Vor. LIIL.—No. 313.—5 


HAWTHORNE. 


But where’s your vanity ? 


| Think of enrapturing thousands of people! 
} a people: 


Art, you know, has three recommendations : 
it can minister to your private, selfish en- 
joyment, and it can get you money, and 
flattery. But I tired of 
painting pictures merely for my own amuse- 
ment. I need admiration and good pay to 
keep me going.” 


should soon be 


“T have no right to suppose you are not 
in earnest in what you say, Mr. Urmson ; 
but I must say it seems to me strange that 
Art should reveal so much of her beauty to 

one holding your opinions. And it’s hard 
to understand, too, how any one who can 
see so much of her divinity should find it 
possible to speak of her as a drudge and a 
convenience.” 

“T suppose this is meant for praise con- 


| cealed under a thin veil of reproof. Between 


your praise and my uncle’s money, I ought 
to be very happy. Do you recollect our 
profound conversation in the studio a few 
days ago? I’ve been afraid you misunder- 
stood something I said then. I fully agreed 
with your criticism on the picture, but of 
course the alteration suggested was out of 
the question. My uncle had already offered 
a large price for the picture as it stood. 
Highly as I honor art, Miss Golightley, a 
check for a thousand pounds is worth all 
the ideal scruples in the world.” 
“You are really very frank. 
have I deserved this confidence ?” 
“No confidence at all; only it’s pleasant 
There’s a sort 
of inverted analogy between your case and 
mine, thanks to one and the same individu- 
al—that is, if I may construe your remark 
about not playing in public as hinting at 
your betrothal to my beloved uncle. I con- 
gratulate you. His affection for you, you 
see, has freed you from the necessity of do- 
ing that to which his affection for me com- 


But how 


| pels me.” 


| natural but more lowering. 


Well, selfishness is pleasant when | 
| knew of my existence. After that first meet- 


| ing in the Green Vaults I followed you 


“There could never possibly be any like- 
ness or sympat::y between you and me, Mr. 
Urmson. Excuse me, I must turn back now.” 

“No; you can do more good here than 
any where,” returned Garth, his sardonic ex- 
pression darkening into something less un- 
“Come, come, 
Miss Golightley, you'll have to put up with 
me sooner or later; and there’s something I 
wish to find in these woods. Besides, you 
were an old friend of mine long before you 


in- 


advertently, of course—all over Europe. At 


| last, to break the spell, I took your portrait. 
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That answered for a time; but here we are 
again, you see.” 

“Tt is easier to take such a liberty than 
to resent it, Sir; but—’ 

Garth laughed. “Liberty? A cat may 
look at a king; and, to be honest, I put your 
face on canvas only to free my memory of 
it. A liberty! Why do you wear a face? 
If there be a liberty, it is on your part.” 

‘IT am glad you can speak to a lady in 
this way,” said Elinor, with her iciest haugh- 
tiness; “I may have been mistaken in think- 
ing well of your pictures; but after this I 
can never be mistaken in you.” 

“Say more like that!” exclaimed Garth, 
grinning with a kind of savage delight. “I 
like to hear you say whatI am. Consistent, 
am I not? a charlatan in art and a charla- 
tan in character! I told you you could do 
more good here than any where.” 

‘I must consider myself as well as you, 
Mr. Urmson,” said she, stopping short in her 
walk, and turning her face aside. 

“Yes; but don’t go back—don’t!” he re- 
peated, in a tone of such strange entreaty as 
made Elinor’s heart beat quicker in spite of 
her best resolution. Half involuntarily she 
moved on, “Think what a dramatic situa- 
tion!” he went on, with a certain dark im- 
petuosity of utterance. “You detest me for 
what I am, and I hate you for what I’m not, 
and we are saying what we think! Appre- 
ciate your privileges, Miss Golightley: you 
might search the world for charlatans, and 
not find another like me.” 

“Let me go!” said Elinor, speaking low 
lest her voice should tremble. 

“Do you know why ?” he continued, not 
heeding her. “Because I was meant for a 
gentleman. I’m no common man. My 
mother was a most pure and sweet woman; 
and there’s no nobler, gentler, braver man 
than my father. You understand that ?” 
he demanded, suddenly, frowning at her 
with glowing eyes. 

Elinor drew her breath and said, “ Yes,” 
meeting his look steadily. 

“Yes. Well, they’re in me, both of them,” | 
he said, motioning toward himself with his 
chin. “And against that, ’ve made my- | 
self whatI am. You mustn’t forget, either, | 
that I’m an only son, and the last of the 
Urmsons; and that all the honor of the race, 
and all the life-long hopes and prayers of 
my father—he has devoted his whole life to 
me—end in me.” | 

It seemed to Elinor that the last three 


words were as if he had struck so many | 
blows on her heart. She drooped inwardly, 
and kept her body erect only by a conscious | 
physical effort. She no longer thought of | 
turning back, however, though to go for- | 
ward was now even more painful than irk- 
some. 

“Hear more, since you’re so condescend- 
ing,” resumed her companion, after a short | 


| mutual benefit. 
|salt. Haven’t I made out my case yet? 


de 


silence. ‘“ You must excuse my egotism, but 
I have reason to be proud of myself. To re- 
alize my merit, you should have heard what 
my father said to me when he sent me to 
college, and once before when I was a boy, 
and you should have known the fine reso- 
lutions I made after my mother’s death. | 
tell you ’m no common man. Then you 
should know in what a religious, reverential 
way I have talked and thought about art 
You needn’t trouble yourself to disparage 
the good in my pictures. There is good in 
them, and power in me, but that I choose 
to be a charlatan, to paint pictures as great 
as any in the worid. Excuse my laughing; 
but when I remember the doubts and anxie- 
ties I used to suffer as to my genius— But 
I recognize my genius now, and I’ve no 
doubt I can make myself rich by it. It was 
only while I thought of consecrating it to 
lofty ideal ends that I had any misgivings 
about it. Such a blessed peace and security 
as I enjoy now, Miss Golightley !” 

“Oh, what are you throwing away !” mut- 
tered Elinor. “It weighs me down.” 

“Not that tone, after my pains to be ex- 
plicit. With all my complaisance—no sen- 


timental sympathy, if you please. Show me 


| how bitter you can be.” 


“You could not be so bitter if you were 
what you would have me believe. Think of 
the girl who is to be your wife, Mr. Urmson.” 

“T care only to talk of myself, Miss Go- 
lightley. I haven’t talked so much in ten 
years as I have talked to you. I’m dum) 
enough to people who love me, but detesta- 
tion loosens my tongue. You bring the 
worst in me to the surface, and so put me at 
my ease; but my admirers misunderstand 


|} me, and torture me by probing after imag- 


inary good. Our relation can be of great 


Love is sugar, but hate is 


Think again of a man knowing the good 
that I know, and having such reasons to be 
honorable as I have, who nevertheless gives 
it all up for a paltry thousand pounds! I ad- 
mire your gravity: in your place, I should 


| laugh till I cried.” 


“Mr. Urmson,” began Elinor, hurriedly, 
“T am alone in the world, with no father. or 


| mother, or brothers or sisters. Seems to me it 


would be safer to die than to believe what 
youask me to. Your uncle wishes to marry 


me, and I think him a good and noble man; 
| but he could not help the harm this would 
;dome. But if you are so base, how can you 


wish to marry a girl without money like 


|Margaret? There is a contradiction some- 


where—an impossibility. I used to think 


my life had been sad in some ways, but how 
am I to endure this ?” 
“Take care! there’s danger of my hating 
you in a different way—a worse way.” 
“Nothing is worse than this,” she said, 
with a slight shudder. 




















“Come, let us be wise, and make the best 
of our position,” said Garth, smiling. “Ilike 
recognition for my sins even better than for 
my virtues; and you happen to be the only 
person qualified to give me full measure. 
ye taken special pains to bring my moral 
state clearly before you, and you have natu- 
rally less charity and tenderness than any 
woman I know of. Let me feel secure of 
vour constant and thorough detestation—if 
you would be so kind. Put all your available 
contempt and venom into every word you 
say to me, and then I shall have a real pleas- 
ure in meeting you. In the natural course 
of things, we must often meet; but I tell 
you fairly, if you try any other method with 
me, youll be sorry for it. I won’t put up 
with any gentleness or relenting from you, 
Miss Golightley. If you falter, you may stir 
up seven devils in the place of one.” 

The latter sentences came in a growl, with 
latent fierceness underlying it; but any 
thing like a threat kindled Elinor’s courage. 

“You ask me to become a devil myself!” 
she exclaimed, vibrating with excitement. 
‘What have I done that gives you the right 
to speak to me so?” 

“You would not like to hear. You have 
played on your violin there, for one thing, 
Why 
did you stay to talk with me in the studio? 
What have you done with the violet I gave 
you down by the lake? it was not meant 
for you. Oh!” cried Garth, with an impet- 
uous gesture of his arms, “ don’t refuse my 


and I’ve heard your voice in singing. 


request on any plea of conscience! Keep 
your conscience for something else. For I 


solemnly assure you, whatever might ap- 
pear, you would be doing an angel’s work, 
not a devil’s.” 

Elinor made no reply. All this time they 
were pressing onward through the woven 
forest, hurriedly, as though driven by some 
swift necessity; he mechanically putting 
aside the branches for her to pass, and aid- 
ing her to protect her violin from a chance 
blow or scratch. After this silence between 
them had continued for a few moments, he 
looked at her, and saw tears running down 
her face. She herself hardly seemed con- 
scious of them, so intense was her painful 
preoccupation. 

He continued to fix his eyes upon her, 
until she felt them, and their glances met. 
Almost immediately he spoke, in a quiet, 
indifferent tone, 

“We must not get lost, Miss Golightley. 
Keep to the right. I think the lane is not 
far off. There are some strange things in 
these woods; but I have not found what I 
came out for, and I beg your pardon for 
bringing you. Selfish people like myself 


are always getting into such scrapes. I beg 


your pardon for leading you so far out of 
your way.” 
“Tm not used to the woods,” returned 


GARTH. 


the mingled smilk 
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Elinor, who had hastily wiped her eyes. 
“T like some sort of path; this seems a wil- 
derness.” 

“Tt is a wilderness; even the paths don’t 
go far; the longest only lead from one wil- 
derness to another. However, the lane is 
not far off. Hark!” 

They stopped and listened, each with a 
sensation oddly compounded of chagrin and 
relief. In a moment it came again—the 
sound of voices, a man’s and a woman’s, 
easily recognizable, though the speakers 
were still too distant to be descried between 
the trees. 

“This is the end,” muttered Garth, with 
and frown that some- 
times appeared on his darksome visage. 
“We're in the world again, Miss Golight- 


ley. Doesn’t it seem to you, now that civ- 
jilization is within hail, that we’ve been 
making a great ado about nothing? My 


dear uncle, I guess, would poke fun at us 


without mercy. After all, how can we do 


| better than to adopt the world’s views? 


Kindly oblige me by looking upon me as 
an upright, sensible young gentleman, with 


| too just a perception of what is due to him- 


self and to those connected with him to 
throw away fortune for what really is, when 
you come to examine it rationally, the most 
purely fanciful crotchet imaginary. Recol- 
lect, too, that even if circumstances force 
me to go a little beyond my conscience in 
one instance, I can, and no doubt will, pay 
back debt and interest on the very next 
opportunity. You wouldn’t give a man up 
for one trumpery little genial venial fault? 
I beg to take back all my morbid and ill- 
tempered self-abuse. 
son.” 

“Tm not sorry we took this walk, Mr. 
Urmson,” said Elinor, glancing at him with 
« timid humility in the expression of her 
eyes and mouth, which lent them a new 
charm. ‘“ We seem to have come to nodth- 
ing; but I don’t think I shall ever feel so 
so much in the right again. How should I 
judge? how can you, even ?” 

“Oh, let it go!” growled Garth, with a 
gritting of his teeth. “What are judgments 
to me? I’ve insulted you with a lot of 
weak rubbish, and you fitly punish me by 
taking it kindly. But I’m in such a per- 
verted fix, Miss Elinor, that the kindest 
kindness helps me less than none at all. 
I'll hail those two people.” 

“Please wait a moment!” said she, hur- 
riedly, coming in front of him as he was on 
the point of raising a halloo. “Just let me 
say that I know you will do right, whatever 
happens.” As she spoke, flushing and pal- 
ing almost at the same instant, she held out 
her hand as a pledge of her sincerity. 
| As Garth faced her, she fancied that from 
| his short, massive figure, his shaggy head 
and dark brows, his glowing eyes and grim 


I'm a very nice per- 
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mouth, suddenly came forth an influence of 
tenderness and manly sweetness so power- 
ful that it affected her almost as a physical | 
touch. He also made a motion to take her 
hand in his own; but ere he had done so, 
the gentle impression vanished as abruptly 
as it had come; he thrust his hand dogged- 
ly into his coat pocket, and turned aside. 

“Be offended or not, as you choose,” he 
said, gruffly; “I can’t touch your hand, nor 
justify your expectation: it’s as foolish as 
it is well meant!” With this, and without 
again looking at Elinor, he hollowed one | 
hand beside his mouth and gave a whoop 
which instantly put an end to all confiden- 
tial disclosures on the part either of him- 
self and Elinor, or Uncle Golightley and 
Madge. In another minute all the four 
friends and lovers were standing together 
in the lane. 

“Tt’s fortunate that our respective moral 
and social reputations are without spot or | 
blemish,” remarked Uncle Golightley, with 
a humorous glance and smile; “ otherwise 
this might be an awkward meeting for all | 
of us—eh, Garth? Ha! ha!” 

They walked onward in a group at first, 
as if shy of pairing off again; but soon a 
sort of neutral division was effected, Garth 
and his uncle going in advance, while Eli- 
nor and Madge followed on behind. Golight- 
ley alone, however, sesmed to be in the vein | 
to talk. He was in a most affable humor, | 
and did his best to make the others as pleas- | 
ant as himself. 

“T say, old fellow,” he cried, banteringly 
addressing his nephew, but talking over his 
shoulder for the benefit of the ladies, “I’m | 
afraid you’re a gallant gay Lothario! You 
must look after him, Miss Margaret. If I 
were in your place, I wouldn’t be letting | 
my young man receive mysterious epistles | 
in the morning, and go off on secret expe- 
ditions with young ladies in the afternoon, 
without instituting a pretty strict inquiry. 
Eh ?” 

“Why, then, I think you must be his con- 
federate, Uncle Golightley,” retorted Madge, | 
cleverly ; “for it was you who carried me off, 
and left him free to do what he liked. But | 
I sha’n’t be anxious about him so long as he 
chooses you for a companion,” she added, 
with affectionate diplomacy, to Elinor. 

After proceeding a little further, the par- 
ty came to a fork of the path, marked by a 
clear woodland spring, which bubbled up at 
the base of a large rock-maple, and so slipped 
sparkling and tinkling away into the heart 
of the golden forest. The source was set in 
a margin of large rounded stones and peb- 
bles; but the bottom of the little basin was 
strewn with soft white sand, which the eb- 
ullition of the crystal water caused to curl 
and gyrate in curious palpitations. The 
maple had already lost most of its foliage, 
the earth round about was strewn with it, 


| 


| 


and two or three leaves swam like great 
drops of blood on the surface of the spring. 

“By George!” exclaimed Uncle Golight- 
ley, as he caught sight of this refreshing 
spectacle, “I didn’t know till now how dev- 
ilish tired and thirsty I am! Let’s play 
we're four little children, and all lie down 


}on our stomachs and have a good drink. 


Come !” 

They sat down on the smooth stones, and 
every one of them owned to being more 
weary than they had supposed. Elinor took 
off her hat to arrange the veil, which had 


| got torn from its fastenings during her pas- 


sage through the wood. While hunting for 
a pin, she laid the veil on a stone by her 
side; and being a light, gossamer thing, the 
southwesterly breeze caught it, and wafted 
it upward. Garth saw it go, and sprang for 
it, but was too late. It floated and swung 


through the air, now sinking, now rising, 


and at length, just as it seemed on the point 
of starting on a long flight northward, it 
was caught and held by a forked twig on 
the tiptop of the very maple at whose base 
the party were seated. 

“Now’s our chance to prove who’s the 
best climber, Garth,” exclaimed Uncle Go- 
lightley, intrepidly ‘rising to his feet and 


advancing upon the tree. 


Garth laughed, threw off his coat, and 
measured the maple with his eye. ‘Give 
me the first chance,” said he; “if I fail, your 
success will be the brighter.” 

“Please don’t either of you go up,” said 
Elinor. ‘No one needs a veil in the Indian 
summer; it is more trouble than use.” 

“Oh yes, do let him go!” Madge exclaim- 
ed, clapping her hands; “I want you to see 
how beautifully he climbs.” 

Uncle Golightley retired, langhing, while 
Garth clasped the trunk with his arms and 
knees, and prepared to swarm upward. In 
so doing he found himself face to face with 
a rude inscription, or perhaps it was a nat- 
ural irregularity in the surface of the bark ; 
at all events, it bore a distorted resemblance 
to four letters, M. D., G. U., the last two in- 
scribed below the first two, and all four sur- 
rounded by a circular incision. In a mo- 
ment he both recognized the inscription and 
the occasion on which it had been made. 
It was on that day, ten or a dozen years ago 
—the day of his first picnic, when he had 
paused here to drink and to muse over his 
untold love, and to dream of a temple built 
on this spot to Love and Peace. Yet here, 
a few hours later on that same day, he had 
half murdered Sam Kineo, and hence had 
fled with the terror of blood-guiltiness upon 


\him. It was a spot, therefore, where the 


evil omens overpowered the good. Even 
these letters, straight and shapely as they 
had once been, had now grown into distort- 
ed ugliness and malproportion. 

“Dear me, Garth, are you never going to 





GARTH. 


, ” exclaimed Madge, impatient for the 
exhibition to begin. 

“ Allright!” he responded ; and forthwith 
began the ascent in earnest. 
cried the young 
the next moment; “look, if he hasn’t 
wn his coat right into the water!” 

[he careless boy was by this time too far 
m his way to remedy the mishap, nor was 
t necessary he should do so, for Madge her- 
self had snatched up the garment, and aft- 
‘giving it a good shake, threw it cloak- 
like over her own pretty shoulders. The | 

1ole action was very graceful and femi- 

In many girls, lacking the requisite | 
ingenuous artlessness, it might have seemed 
in slightly doubtful taste to put on a lover’s 
but there was such an unaffected, | 
child-like spontaneity about Madge as trans- 
formed the slight impropriety into a refined 
and charming, because innocent and impul- 
sive, act of affection. 

All eyes were now fixed upon the climber, 
vho made his way uninterruptedly to the 
lower branches, from which point his prog- 
ress was too easy a matter to excite much 
interest. As ill luck would have it, how- 
ever, at the very moment when he was bal- 
ancing among the topmost boughs and 
reaching upward for the veil, an eddy of 
the breeze lifted it lightly from the forked 
twig and bore it once more aloft, amidst a 
general wail from the on-lookers. This time 
it did not linger aimlessly about, but set off 
at a steady, business-like rate, and in less 
than a minute was hopelessly out of sight. 
Garth retraced his steps, and swinging from 
the lower branch, dropped to the ground. 

“Your efforts were well meant, but of no 
avail,” said incorrigible Uncle Golightley. 

“Tf you hadn’t waited so long just at the | 
beginning,” observed Madge, “you’d have 
caught it before the wind did. You're not 
so light as a zephyr, poor boy!” she added, 
with a half-mischievous, wholly admiring 
glance at his sturdy shoulders. ‘Come, let 
me help you on with your coat. It didn’t 
get very wet, after all; only the sleeve a 
little.” 

The party now resumed their walk, and 
about a quarter of an hour later arrived at 
the picnic ground. They must have been 
absent much longer than they had supposed, 
for the picnic, so far as the meat and drink 
part of it was concerned, was over. Nor 
were they destined even to partake of the 
broken remnants; for poor Mrs. Tenterden, | 
shortly before their arrival, had been seized 
with a bilious attack, consequent in part 
upon her exertions in the dance, and partly 
from having eaten a little too muva omelette 
aux fines herbes, exquisitely prepared by Mrs. 
Danver, and was now reclining in the shad- 
ow of Hiawatha’s throne, surrounded by a 
sympathetic throng, while the gigantic par- 
son tenderly supported her head and fanned | 


° 
move: 


“Oh, you careless boy y’ 


lady 


coat ; 


ets. 
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her with his hat: Meantime her groans and 
sighs were distressingly audible, and sever 
al of the less experienced of the spectators 


| had already made up their minds that she 


was about to breathe her last. 

“ Oh, Elinor, child, where have you been ?” 
gasped the good lady, as the girl hastened 
up. “I thought you were lost. Ah! I dk 
clare I believe I’m going to die! I declare 
I think you mightn’t have left me ail alon 
here. 
life! You must get me back home some- 
how. I won't die out here in the woods, you 
mark my words.” 

“Can we have one of the wagons to g¢ 
back in ?” asked Elinor of Garth. “I’m very 
sorry,” she added, looking around at the 
group, “but we can’t stay, I’m afraid. 
There’s no danger, you know, but she is so 
seldom ill that any thing makes her think 
she will die.” 

The wagon was soon ready, and Mrs. Ten- 


Oh dear! I never was so sick in my 


| terden was lifted into it and made as com- 
| fortable as possible on a couch of shawls 


and wraps. Elinor, Madge, and Golightley 
got aboard with her, while Garth drove as 
before, the minister and Mrs. Danver re 
maining behind to see that the rest of the 
picnickers got into no mischief. It was now 
late in the afternoon, the dry golden haze 
which had more or less pervaded the land 
scape all day began imperceptibly to in- 
creas®, and the sun sank earthward slowly 
like a great red fire balloon or Chinese lan- 
tern. There was little or no conversation 
among the party, all efforts in that direction 


, being resented by Mrs. Tenterden as a heart- 
| less disregard of the solemn fact of her ap- 


proaching dissolution, and she accordingly 


| bemoaned herself, with very slight interrup- 


tion, during the whole journey. 

At last, after driving for what the inva 
lid declared to be hundreds of miles, the 
Danvers’ cottage was reached, and she was 
safely disembarked. Garth and Golightley 
gave her each an arm into the house, and 
afterward lingered a while on the steps with 
Madge, Golightley delivering himself of his 


| parting pleasantries, while Garth stood by 


silent, with his hands in his coat pockets, 
and a rather unamiable smile on his face. 
But all at once his expression changed; he 
felt in all his pockets one after another, and 
finally demanded, in a disturbed tone, wheth- 
er either Golightley or Madge had seen him 
drop a letter. 

“ How now? the billet-doux lost ?” cried the 
former. “Ah, my dear boy, see the impru- 
dence of carrying such treasures to picnics 
and forest walks! By George! it serves him 
right, Miss Margaret; and I shouldn’t blame 
you if you'd pickea his pocket of it.” 

“Tt was a letter of importance,” growled 
Garth, impatiently, still searching his pock- 
“Have you seen it, Madge ?” 

“T was trying to think,” said she, with 
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apprehensively on his face. “Oh, my dear 


Garth, don’t be angry! I’m afraid Ido know 


where it might possibly be; at least—” 
“You have seen it? Where?” 


“Dear me! you know, when you threw 


down your coat, I picked it up and shook 
it to get the water off; and I’m afraid, dear, 
it must have got shaken out of the-pocket. 
Which pocket was it in?” 

“In this side pocket. That was up by 
the spring. I shall find it there. Tl go 
back at once, if you’ll take the horses round, 
uncle.” 

‘Y’m sure I hope you will find it, dear; 
but I’m afraid Oh, Garth, had it an en- 
velope ?” 

“VYes—no; I left the envelope at home.” 

“ Well, I believe I saw something I thought 
must be a leaf, but I guess now it must have 
been the letter, floating off down the little 


[Nineteen 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY PROGRESS. 
Wan has been done in these United 
States of America since the declara- 
tion of their independence in the way of 
medical and sanitary progress? To answer 
this question fully it would be necessary to 
write the history of American medicine, for 
which at least a volume would be required. 
In undertaking to review the past centen- 
nial period, with reference to this question, 
within the limits of a few pages, I must be 
content with a large outline and certain 
representative facts. 
Evidence of progress is to be sought for 
in educational institutions. At the close 
of the colonial government there were two 
American medical colleges, one in Philadel- 
phia, the other in New York; the former es- 
tablished in 1765, and the latter in 1768. The 
operations of both were suspended during 
the Revolutionary war. Up to that time 
they had conferred medical degrees upon 
less than fifty candidates. The great ma- 
jority of the physicians and surgeons in the 
colonies had obtained what education they 
possessed in commencing practice by having 
served for a period of from three to seven 
years as apprentices to medical practition- 
ers, the duties of apprenticeship embracing 
certain menial offices as well as study and the 
compounding of medicines. A favored few 
were able to resort to the celebrated schools 
of London, Edinburgh, and Leyden. At the 
close of the war the two American colleges 
resumed operations, and three others came 
into existence before the end of the eight- 
eenth century, namely, the medical depart- 
ment of Harvard University, of Dartmouth 
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rivulet from the spring. I was so excited 
in your climbing the tree that I only just 
glanced at it, and then forgot all about it. 
You don’t think that could have been it, 
dear, do you ?” 

“Vm afraid it was; and it may be in the 
brook, or even in the lake, by this time 
Well, I must look for it. Luckily there’s a 
moon. Tell father not to sit up for me, Un- 
cle Golightley. Good-by.” 

He walked away, but in a few moments 
heard a swift rustling step behind him, and 
there was Madge, rosy and panting. 

“Say you'll forgive me, dear Garth—and 
kiss me, won’t you? I’m so sorry! Good- 
by, dear. I do hope you'll find it.” 

| He kissed her, and left her standing in 
| the twilight road, rosy, sparkling, and love- 
ly. “There never was such a woman!” he 
said to himself: “and am not I the luckiest 
and happiest of men ?” 


th Paper. ] 


sey. The number of graduates from all these 
institutions at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century had not much exceeded two 
hundred. During the first half of the pres- 
| ent century medical colleges were multi- 
plied nearly at the rate of a new college 
annually, distributed among the different 
States, and many of them established in 
small villages. This multiplication and dis- 
tribution met the requirements of medical 
education at that time, in view of the rapid 
settlement of distant parts of our vast coun- 
try, stage-coaches being the only public 
mode of traveling by land, and the great ma- 
jority of students and practitioners in med- 
icine having limited pecuniary resources. 
After the extension of railway communica- 
tions and the development of the material 
resources of newly settled States and Terri- 
tories, the increase in the number of col- 
leges was less, and for the most part it has 
been confined to metropolitan or large 
towns, many of those in villages having 
been discontinued. At the present time 
about seven thousand medical students at- 
tend annually the various colleges, and the 
annual number of graduates exceeds two 
thousand.* During the last quarter of a 
century there has been progressive improve- 
ment in collegiate and extra-collegiate in- 
struction by means of extension of the terms 
of lectures, subdivisions of the different de- 
partments, the institution of special courses, 
combining more and more illustrations with 
didactic teaching, the systematic regulation 


* Vide Toner’s Annals of Medical Progress for these 
and other statistics. For the dates of the establish- 





College, and of Rutgers College, of New Jer- 





ment of different schools and other details, vide History 
of Medical Education, etc., by N. S. Davis, M.D. 
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f study with recitations, and private lect- 
ires or demonstrations in various branches. 
Without presumption, it may be claimed 
in behalf of the leading American medical 
schools that especially, although not exclu- 
sively, as regards practical instruction, they 
compare favorably with the long-distin- 
cuished schools in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. 

In connection with this sketch of educa- 
tional institutions it is but just to the med- 
ical profession of this country to present 


rtain facts. To this profession belongs 


hiefly whatever credit may pertain to the 


and progress of these institutions now 
and in the past. Our State Legislatures in- 
corporate medical colleges, and generally 
charters obtained without difficulty. 
Legislative aid in the way of money is the 
exception, not the rule, albeit it is very evi- 
dent that well-educated physicians and sur- 
geons are literally of vital importance to the 
public weal. As a rule, with some notable 
exceptions, the pecuniary means for the es- 
tablishment medical school are not 
largely furnished either by municipal ap- 
propriations cr private contributions from 
other than members of the medical profes- 
After having been established, the 
revenue of the colleges is derived commonly 
from the fees of students: few colleges have 
any endowment. A certain measure of suc- 
cess in a medical school, as regards the size 
to its 
continuance, and its prosperity depends on 
the number of students attracted to it. The 
primary organization and the management 
in all respects, including the appointment 
of professors, are usually, either directly or 
indirectly, under the control of the faculties 
of the schools. These facts involve some 
objections which are plausible, and in a 
measure veritable, namely, a medical col- 
lege can not, without risk of its prosperity, 
require a higher grade of preliminary edu- 
cation or of the qualifications for a degree 
than those institutions with which it is in 
immediate competition, and professional po- 
sitions are exposed to insecurity from the 
action of colleagues. On the other hand, 
there are advantages which more than out- 
weigh these objections. An active, honor- 
able competition enforces the best exertions, 
the selection of the ablest teachers, and the 
largest available facilities for instruction. 
Another fact, in justice to the profession, 
should be presented, namely, there are prac- 
tically no legal restrictions on the practice 
of medicine in most of the States of the Un- 
ion. Not only are licenses to practice easily 
obtained, but rarely, if ever, are legal pen- 
alties, if they exist, enforced for practicing 
without a diploma or a license. The desire 
for instruction is therefore the leading mo- 
tive impelling medical students to resort to 
medical schools. Moreover, the classes, es- 


rise 


are 


of a 


sion. 


of its classes, is therefore essential 


pecially in metropolitan medical schools, 
consist in part of licentiates or graduates 
who have been for a greater or less period 
engaged in practice. Again, in the schools 
which are considered as offering the largest 
advantages the classes preponderate greatly 
in numbers over those in other schools. At 
the present time more than a thousand stu- 
dents and practitioners are in attendance at 
the schools in the city of New York during 
the winter, and the winter classes in Phila- 
delphia are not much smaller. <A consider- 
able proportion of the members of the class- 
es in these two cities is from distant parts 
of our country, the fees are considerably 
higher than in provincial schools, and the 
expenses incident to city life and long jour- 
neys are not small. Herein is exemplified 
the strength of the impelling motive, name- 
ly, the desire for instruction ; and these facts 
certainly denote a spirit of progress among 
those who are already, and those who are 
about to become, members of the medical 
profession. 

We are to look for evidence of progress 
the number and character of 
tions for the promotion and diffusion of 
medical knowledge. Prior to the Revolu 
tionary war there was but one State med- 
ical society. This was formed in New Jer- 
sey in 1766, but not regularly incorporated 
until 1790. Shortly before the war closed, 
the Massachusetts Medical Society was in- 
corporated. After the national independ 
ence was achieved, associations were speed 
ily organized in several of the States. At 
the beginning of the present century they 
existed in Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Connecticut, 
and Maryland. Following these were local 
associations in different counties and large 
towns. At the present time probably ev- 
ery State in the Union has its society, and 
there are few situations so remote or iso- 
lated as to be embraced within the 
area of some local association. In 1846 a 
convention of representatives of medical so- 
cieties, hospitals, and colleges throughout 
the United States was held in the city of 
New York, and the result was the estab- 
lishment, in 1847, of the American Medical 
Association, which, excepting during the 
late war of the rebellion, has ever since 
held annual meetings in different parts of 
the Union. Quite recently (1872) an asso- 
ciation has been formed for the promotion 
and diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
prevention of disease. This, entitled the 
Public Health Association, gives promise of 
much usefulness. National societies within 
late years have been formed for the promo- 
tion and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
special departments of medicine—for exam- 
ple, insanity, and diseases of the eye and 
ear—and local societies of this 
exist in most of the larger cities. 


in associa- 


not 


character 
All of the 
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numerous associations originated with med- | time there are between thirty and forty med- 


k ical men, and have been kept up by their ef- | ical journals published in the United States. re 
forts. Many publish Transactions at stated | not including the Transactions of societies. p 
t intervals. The American Medical Associa- F 


hospital reports, and other publications prop- 











tion has published twenty-five large vol-| erly belonging to periodical literature. The ;. 
ite umes, and the New York State Medical So- | history of medical journalism in this country 2 e: 
1 ciety nearly or quite as many. Collective-| during the last half century would shoy d 
it ly, the Transactions of the societies in vari- | many changes, but it is noteworthy that a F 
i ous States constitute not an inconsiderable | quarterly journal, The American Journal of uU 
\ portion of our periodical medical literature. | Medical Sciences, established in 1827, succeed- | 
The associations are all voluntary; mem-| ing the Philadelphia Journal of the Medica! t 
i bership is not rendered obligatory by legal 


and Physical Sciences, established in 1820, stil] 
lives, the arrangement of contents never 
having been changed, the present publishe1 
i tial to an unequivocal professional status to | the successor of the house which from the 


requirement, but in many, if not in most, 
parts of the country it is considered essen- 


) become a member of some regularly organ- | first issued this, as also the preceding work, 
ized association. This arises from the fact | and conducted now by the same able edito1 
it that in certain associations are vested, by | as over forty years ago. The Boston Medic- 


‘ general agreement, the right to take cog-| al and Surgical Journal, with divers changes, 
nizance of violations of medical ethics by | has been in existence for about the same 
any of their members, and to reprimand, | length of time. 

it suspend, or expel for unprofessional con-| The bibliography of the first quarter of 

duct. Passing by further details, it may | the present century embraces not a few able 

} be said of our medical associations that in| works, among which the voluminous writ- 

number and character they denote a gener- | ings of Rush are prominent. The standard 


: al and active co-operation of the practi- | works and text-books, however, were chiefly 
et ‘ a . 2 » . a ° ° . 
ie tioners of medicine for the promotion and} of foreign authorship. During the second 
‘a diffusion of knowledge, to which may be| quarter the number of works by American 


added the maintenance and elevation of the | authors had largely increased, the list em- 
honor and usefulness of the profession. The| bracing acceptable text-books in anatomy, 
l¢@ associations thus furnish evidence, while | physiology, surgery, midwifery, the practice 
they are also important means, of medical | of medicine, and the materia medica. Then, 

' sanitary progress. | as now, the absence of any international 
The literature of a particular province of | copyright restrictions favored the republi- 

science and art, for a given period, offers a| cation of works by British in preference to 
good criterion of the progress made during | those by native authors, the former having 
that period. This statement is as applica- 


the advantage of a success already acquired, 
ble to medicine as to any department of | and the reprint requiring no royalty. Here 
knowledge. Comparing the present with| is an obstacle in the way of the develop- 

the past, in this aspect, as in other points of | ment and progress of a national literature 

contrast, due consideration is to be given to | which, in justice to American authors, should 

the difference in population, which at the| be borne in mind. Notwithstanding this 

time independence was declared was not! obstacle, and a prevailing sentiment that 

much over 3,000,000, while at the present | exotics transplanted from the older coun- 

time it is estimated to be about 40,000,000.* | 

During the colonial government there | 

% was not entire absence of an American med- 
ical literature. Davis gives a list of twen- 


tries, as a matter of course, are superior to 
native productions, the increase of original 
books has been progressive during the last 
twenty-five years. At this moment the ma- 


| ty-eight publications, most of which were} jority of the works recognized by medical 
works of small or moderate size, but several | schools and the profession as text-books in 

\ . . . | ~o ° 
of them possessing much merit on the score | the different departments of medical educa- 


of originality and ability. There was no} tion are by American authors, and there are 

American medical periodical during this pe- | few topics within the range of the science 

i, riod, the first being the Medical Repository, the | and art of medicine which are not credita- 
i publication of which was commenced in the | bly represented in our own literature. At 
city of New York in 1797. This was a quar-| the same time, foreign books and. periodical 


3 terly of about 150 pages, ably conducted, and | publications now, as heretofore, have a large 
j i its publication ceased with the twenty-third | circulation in this country. Our native 

volume. In 1804 the publication of two} productions do not displace exotics, but both 
{ 


medical journals was commenced in Phila-| flourish together, competing with a fair ri- 
delphia. The subsequent multiplication of | valry. 
; medical periodicals and their publication in Medical progress, as evidenced in the lit- 
; different parts of the Union constitute strik- | erature of medicine, is more especially mark- 
ing evidence of progress. At the present | ed in works of a practical character. This 
- — —________— is owing to the fact that the vast majority 
it * Toner, op. cit. of those who pursue medical studies in this 
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ountry have chiefly in view the duties and 
re sponsibilities of the practitioner. The 


rosecution of researches of a purely scien- 


character, having no immediate prac- 

bearing, is comparatively rare. It 
asy to explain the lack of progress in this 
1 rec tion, as shown by comparison with oth- 
er countries. The rapid increase of our pop- 
ilation and its extension over new territory 
have involved a large demand for practi- 
tioners, a large proportion of whom are, to 
, greater or less extent, isolated as regards 
intercourse with each other, and 
therefore obliged to depend greatly on 
their own resources in medical and surgical 
Hence a predominant desire for 
knowledge which is plainly and directly 
practical. Ariother and more potential rea- 
son is the absence of inducements or even 
encouragement for purely scientific research- 
es beyond their intrinsic attractions. Our 
collegiate institutions, from want of endow- 
ment, are unable to make adequate provis- 
ons for investigations which have no ap- 
preciable relations to practical teaching; 
the policy of our State governments, al- 
ready referred to, is to leave the cultivation 
of all the departments of medicine in the 
hands of the medical profession, without 
offering incitements or rewards, and the 
spirit of emulation is not what it would 
be were there a larger number in the field 
of original scientific investigations. These 
the reasons for the fact that the med- 
ical literature of this country up to the 
present time, as compared with that of oth- 
er countries, is deficient in what may be 
distinguished as scientific in contrast with 
practical medicine. A list of American pub- 
lications relating to medicine and sanitary 
science during the last hundred years would 
show a steadily increasing progress in this 
direction, and such a list would include not 
an inconsiderable number of works of a 
purely scientific character. The reader who 
may desire information concerning the med- 
ical bibliography of our country is referred 
to a late publication, entitled History of 
American Medical Literature from 1776 to the 
Present Time, by Professor S. D. Gross, of 
Philadelphia. 

Within the past few years subjects relat- 
ing to sanitary knowledge have entered into 
our literature more largely than heretofore. 
The publications by Health Boards have 
been of much interest and value. These 
subjects have also occupied a considerable 
share of medical journals and the Transac- 
tions of medical associations, and at the 
present time there is at least one journal 
devoted specially to this department of 
knowledge. It is fair to acknowledge that 
the recent activity in this direction is in a 
great measure due to the labors prosecuted 
under governmental co-operation and sup- 
port in Great Britain and other countries. 


is 


much 


prac tice. 


are 


The attertion now given to what has been 
called “ preventive medicine” may be espe- 
cially referred to as evidence of progress 
To promote public health by removing o1 
lessening the causes of disease, to forestall 
epidemics their 
ience high- 
The 
truth of this statement is recognized by the 


and endemics or arrest 
course, are objec ts of medical si 


er in importance than therapeutics. 


philosophic and philanthropic physician; 
and there is ground for the belief that al- 
ready the study of sanitary science has led, 
to the saving of much life. Were it con- 
sistent with the limits of this article, I 
might cite the facts in the history of epi- 
demic cholera in the city of New York in 
1866 and 1867 as proof that by prompt and 
efficient preventive measures this disease 
may be effectually “stamped out.”* Sani- 
tary science and medical science are to a 
great extent convertible terms, as implied 
in the name, preventive medicine. The 
prevention of diseases is the practical re- 
sult of our knowledge of their character 
and causes. Our knowledge of the causes 
of diseases, more especially of the special 
causes which give rise to epidemics and en- 
demics, is confessedly defective ; thus far in 
the history of medical and sanitary prog- 
ress we have been obliged to content our- 
selves with the investigation of their laws 
without being able to determine with pos- 
itiveness their essential nature and mode 
of production. Conceding this, it is, per- 
haps, not an extravagant assertion to say 
that, with our present knowledge and ex- 
perience, by means of the skillful employ- 
ment of disinfecting agents, together with 
other sanitary measures, the prevalence of 
certain diseases—epidemic cholera and yel- 
low fever—is within the of scien- 
tific control. In this direction of progress 
there is reason to hope that much will be 
accomplished by continued investigations. 
For carrying on these investigations and 
enforcing sanitary measures the co-opera- 
tion of the public and legal powers is es- 
sential; hence the importance of awakening 
public interest on the subject, and diffusing 
as far as practicable popular information. 
In this connection may be mentioned im- 
provement in quarantine regulations. The 
problem in the department of sanitary sci- 
ence relating to quarantine is to provide to 
the utmost extent for the public health, 
with the least interference with personal 
freedom and the interests of commerce. A 
review of the history of quarantine laws 
would show how great has been the progress 
toward the solution of this problem, as a 
result of the increase of knowledge of the 
causes of disease and of preventive meas- 
ures. From the necessity of resisting a 


power 


* Vide reports of the Metropolitan Board of Health, 
New York, for these years. 
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temptation to enter into details, I must be 
content with the general statement that the 
quarantine regulations of our large commer- 
cial cities at the present time exemplify the 
progress made within late years in this most 
important matter. 

Medical and sanitary progress, as evi- 
denced by important discoveries or improve- 
ments, next attention. Of course 
those originating in this country are more 
especially characteristic of American prog- 
ress, yet the ready adoption of discoveries 
and improvements which have originated in 
other countries is significant of a progress- 
ive spirit. 


claims 


The greatest event in the medical history 
of the last centennial period, the whole 
world included, was the announcement of 
the discovery of vaccination. Jenner an- 
nounced his discovery in a paper “ printed | 
for the author” in 1798. He had desired 
that the paper should appear under the au- | 
spices of the Royal Society of London, but 
it was declined by that learned body on the 
ground that its publication would damage 
the reputation which the author had al- | 
ready acquired by some observations on the 
cuckoo! If we recognize as a criterion of 
the importance of a discovery the saving of 
human life, that of Jenner far transcends 
any other in the history of the world. A 
medical writer in 1849 represents the num- 
ber of lives saved as follows: 


“In England | 
alone the absolute mortality from small-pox 
is less by 20,000 a year than it was half a 
century ago. If a similar rate of reduction 
in the number of deaths from small-pox 
holds good, as we have every reason to be- 
lieve is the case, in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, then, out of the 220,000,000 of peo- 
ple that inhabit this quarter of the globe, 
100,000 or 500,000 fewer now die of small- 
pox than, with a similar population, would 
have died from this malady fifty years ago. 

...During the long European wars con- 
nected with and following the French Rev- 
olution it has been calculated that five or 
six millions of human lives were lost. In| 
Europe vaccination has already preserved 
from death a greater number of human be- 
ings than were sacrificed during the course 
of these wars. The lancet of Jenner has 
saved far more human lives than the sword 
of Napoleon destroyed.”t 

The introduction of vaccination met with 
virulent opposition in England. It was 
scouted by many as entailing on man dis- 
eases of inferior animals, as likely to cause 
a physical and mental deterioration of the 
human race, and as an impious attempt at 


* The reader interested in this matter is referred to 
a paper entitled Quarantine: General Principles af- 
fecting its Organization, by 8. Oakley Vanderpoel, 


M.D., Health Officer of the port of New York, etc., | 


1875. 
t Sir James Simpson on anesthesia, etc., 1849. 
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interference with the ordinances of Proyj 
dence, so that many years elapsed before 
the importance of the discovery was prac- 
tically recognized in the country so much 
honored by the nativity of the discovere; 
We have a right to take credit for the 
promptness with which vaccination was 
adopted in this country, and for its being 
popularized with comparatively small oppo- 
sition. In 1799 Professor Benjamin Water- 
house, in Boston, having obtained the virus 
from Jenner, vaccinated four of his own 
children. In 1801 Dr. Valentine Seaman 
procured virus from the arm of a patient 
who had been vaccinated by Dr. Water- 
house, and performed the first vaccination 
in the city of New York; and in 1802 an in- 
stitution was established in New York for 


| the purpose of vaccinating the poor gratui- 


tously and keeping up a supply of the virus. 
Not going into further details, may not the 
introduction of vaccination in this country 
be cited as indicating at that day a spirit 
of medical and sanitary progress ? 
Numerous examples of the ready adoption 
in this country of discoveries and improve- 
ments of lesser magnitude than the discov- 


| ery of vaccination might be cited in illus- 


tration of a spirit of progress. I 


will 


;mention but two of these, namely, the dis- 


covery of auscultation, and the employment 


| of the thermometer in the study of diseases. 


Laennec’s discovery of auscultation was an 


| event of great importance in the history of 


medicine. By means of the physical signs 
determined by listening to sounds within 
the chest, the different affections of the 
lungs and heart are now readily distin- 
guished from each other, and our knowl- 
edge of the symptoms and laws of these af- 
fections has been brought to great perfec- 
The great work by Laennec on aus- 
cultation was published in Paris in 1819. 
It was translated into English by Dr. 
Forbes, of London, in 1821. The impor- 


| tance of this new method of examination 
| was not at once appreciated either in France 


or other countries in Europe. It met with 
indifference, skepticism, and ridicule. At 
that time crossing the Atlantic for medical 
improvement was a great undertaking. 
Nevertheless, not a few of the young med- 


jical men of this country resorted to Paris, 
| London, and Edinburgh with that purpose. 


The stethoscope of Laennec, through their 
agency, was speedily in use on this side of 
the Atlantic. The writer can testify that, 
as far back as 1832, the facts of ausculta- 
tion entered largely into medical teaching. 


| At this time an important physical sign had 


been discovered by a most promising Amer- 
| ican physician, who died as he was just en- 
tering upon an active professional life.* 
n 1836 a prize was offered for competitive 

| — 


| * James Jackson, Jun., of Boston, 
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on this together with other 

thods of exploration, the successful com- 
»etitor being Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose 
oarly labors in medicine were of a character 
+, occasion in the minds of those devoted to 
this department of knowledge a feeling of 
regret that his talents have been diverted 

the pursuits of literature, in which he 
has achieved such great distinction. 


lisse rtations 


The employment of the thermometer in | 


nractical medicine is of recent date. Al- 

ough advocated and to some extent ex- 
emplified by previous medical observers, it 
is chiefly owing to the labors of Wun- 
derlich, in Germany, that this instrument 
s now in common use in the practice of 


medicine. 


diseases by exact measurement, in place of 
the fallacious evidence afforded by the sen- 
sations of the patient or the physician’s 
touch, its importance has only been appre- 
ciated within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Wunderlich’s labors have established cer- 
tain thermometric laws in disease which 
are now considered as of great value in es- 
timating danger and in discriminating dis- 
eases from each other. The promptness with 
which medical thermometry was adopted in 
this country, and the very general use of 
the thermometer, may be mentioned as evi- 
dence of a spirit of progress.* 

Passing now to discoveries and improve- 
ments originated in this country, I must re- 


strict myself to certain of those which are | 


prominent, overlooking much that it would 
be culpable to omit in a history of American 
nedicine. Adopting a chronological ar- 
rangement, the formidable surgical opera- 
tion known as ovariotomy is the first in the 
series. 


This operation was performed for the first 


time by Ephraim M‘Dowell, of Danville, | 


Kentucky, in 1809. After having performed 
briefly the three cases in the Eclectic Reper- 
tory and Analytical Review, in 1816. The op- 
eration was successful in each of the three 
cases, 
times, making the whole number of cases 
thirteen, of which eight, at least, were suc- 
cessful. Although never before performed, 
the possibility and propriety of the opera- 
tion had been advocated, especially by John 
sell, a distinguished teacher of anatomy 
and surgery in Edinburgh. M‘Dowell was 
a private pupil of BeJl in 1793 and 1794, and 
it is probable that the determination was 
then formed to undertake the operation 
whenever the opportunity offered. 
M‘Dowell’s report of cases was received 


* The remarks in relation to the thermometer are 
equally applicable to two still more recent improve- 
ments in the means of investigating the phenomena 
of disease, namely, the ophthalmoscope and the Jaryn- 


guscope. 


Simple as seems the proposi- | 
tion to determine the heat of the body in| 


He subsequently performed it ten | 
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with incredulity, and the operation was not 
repeated by any other surgeon until the 
year 1821, when it was performed by Nathan 
Smith, Professor of Surgery in Yale College. 
It was performed by the latter surgeon with- 
out the knowledge of M‘Dowell’s previous 
operations. For more than twenty years it 
was practically almost ignored in this coun- 
try, and during the next twenty years it en- 
countered much opposition from members 
of the medical profession. Within the last 
fifteen years this opposition has in a great 
measure ceased, and the number of opera- 
tions has progressively increased, so that in 
1871 the number of reported cases amounted 
to 739, an analysis of 660 of the cases giving 
a success of sixty-eight per cent.* 
M‘Dowell’s report of his first three cases 
was published in Great Britain in 1824. 
Here too it was received with incredulity. 
The editor of the most influential of the 
English medical journals at that time, the 
Medical and Chirurgical Review, applied the 
quotation, Credat Judeus, non ego. Subse- 
quently he used this language: “In despite 
of all that has been written respecting this 
cruel operation, we entirely disbelieve that 
it has ever been performed with success, nor 
do we think it ever will.” Having quoted 
this extract, another should be added, taken 
from the same journal of the following year 
(1826): “A back settlement of Ameri 
Kentucky 


a— 
has beaten the mother country, 
nay, Europe itself, with all the boasted sur- 
geons thereof, in the fearful and formidable 
operation of gastrotomy with extraction of 
diseased ovaries. In the second volume of 
this series we adverted to the cases of Dr. 
M‘Dowell, of Kentucky, published by Mr. 
Lizars, of Edinburgh, and expressed our- 


| selves as skeptical respecting their authen- 


ticity. Dr. Coates, however, has now given 


us much more cause for wonder at the suc- 


|cess of Dr. M‘Dowell; for it appears that 
it in two other instances, he reported very | 


out of five cases operated on in Kentucky 
by Dr. M‘Dowell, four recovered after the 
operation, and only one died. There were 
circumstances in the narratives of the first 
three cases that caused misgivings in our 
minds, for which uncharitableness we ask 
pardon of God and Dr. M‘Dowell of Dan- 
ville.” The first cases in Scotland proving 
unsuccessful, the operation was not repeat- 
ed for twenty years. In England it was 
first successfully performed in 1836. Here, 
as in America, under considerable violent 
opposition, operations within the last twen- 
ty years have multiplied rapidly, so that in 
1863, 377 cases had been reported, sixty per 
cent. of which had been successful. In 1870 
the number of operations performed in En- 


| gland had inereased to 1000 or 1100, more 


than 300 having been performed by one sur- 
geon. In France ovariotomy was first per- 


* Peaslee on ovarian tumors, 1872. 
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formed in 1844, and was successful. The 
operation was here denounced by distin- 
guished surgeons. In 1870 there had been 
reports of 190 operations, all but seven aft- 
er 1862, the percentage of success being less 
than in England and America. In Germany 
in 1870 there had been 180 operations, with 
a percentage of only forty-one per cent. of 
recoveries.” 

I have cited the foregoing historical facts 
in order that the non-medical reader may to 
some extent appreciate the importance of 
this operation. That it has saved many 
lives can not be doubted; and if in some 
instances life might not have been destroy- 
ed by the disease, the successful perform- 
ance of the operation has relieved patients 
from a distressing burden and deformity. 
Its origination, therefore, is one of the 
prominent events illustrative of American 
medical progress. When the large size of | 
the ovarian tumors is considered, together | 
with the nature of the operation—opening 
the abdomen by a long incision, and expos- 
ing the contained viscera—one can not but 
admire the boldness, self-confidence, and 
philanthropy which led to this great surgic- 
al achievement. 

Other important surgical operations were 
performed in this country for the first time 
not long after the operations of M‘Dowell. | 
Early in the past centennial period the) 
great John Hunter introduced a new oper- | 
ation for the cure of popliteal aneurism. | 
Previously the operation had been opening 
the aneurismal sac, removal of the fibrinous 
or bloody clots contained within it, and ty- 
ing the artery above and below it—an op- 
eration attended with not a little risk of 
life from loss of blood and subsequent dan- 
gers, rendering it often unsuccessful. The 
Hunterian operation, as it was termed, con- 
sisted in tying the femoral artery at a dis- | 
tance from the tumor, leaving the latter to 
diminish or disappear from the gradual ab- | 
sorption of its contents. An account of 
this great improvement in surgery was first 
published in 1787. 

Hunter’s operation opened up a new field 
in practical surgery, namely, the ligation of 
arteries of a still larger size, not only in cases 
of aneurism, but to arrest hemorrhages, and 
for the relief or cure of certain local affec- 
tions. Successive operations in this new | 
field are among the most striking of the 
events denoting progress during the next 
thirty years. American surgeons took a 
prominent part in these operations. Aber- 
nethy tied the external iliac artery, in the | 
groin, for aneurism in 1802. Stevens in San- 
ta Cruz and Atkinson in England had tied 
the internal iliac artery, the former with 
and the latter without success, when the 
operation was successfully performed by S. 


* For further details vide Peaslee, op. cit. 
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Pomeroy White, of Hudson, New York, in 
1827. Inthe same year Valentine Mott suc- 
cessfully tied the common iliac artery in a 
case of aneurism. This artery had been 
tied but once previously, and in that in- 
stance the operator was an American sur- 
geon, Gibson, then of Maryland, afterward 
of Philadelphia. In the latter case the op- 
eration was to arrest hemorrhage after a 
wound in the abdomen. The carotid artery 
on one side was first tied by Sir Astley 
Cooper in 1808. At that time probably no 
surgeon would have ventured to tie th 
common carotid artery on both sides. This 
was done in 1829, by Mussey, an American 
surgeon, twelve days intervening between 
the two operations. The disease was aneu- 
rism by anastomosis; the aneurismal tumo1 
was afterward removed, and the patient re- 
covered. 

Tying the subclavian artery above th 
collar-bone had been attempted by Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, and the operation abandoned, 
in 1809. Subsequently the operation had 
been performed in Great Britain four times, 
but in each case without success, when it 
was for the first time successfully perform- 
ed by Wright Post, of New York, in 1817. 


| In 1818 Valentine Mott performed the diffi- 
|cult and bold operation of tying the in- 


nominate artery. This operation, in the 
language of his biographer, Professor Gross, 
“gave him a world-wide reputation, and 
placed him in the very foremost rank of the 
illustrious surgeons of his day.” To appre- 


| ciate the operation, some knowledge of an- 
| atomy and physiology is requisite. Suffice 
| it to say that the innominate artery, situ- 


ated in “ fearful proximity to the heart,” is 
the vessel which distributes the blood to the 
right side of the head and the right vppei 
extremity. Cutting off suddenly with a 
ligature the flow of blood through this ves- 


| sel, the reliance for the circulation of blood 


in the parts just mentioned is upon the com- 
munications between its branches and those 
of other arteries. Appreciating the sense 
of responsibility which the surgeon must 
have felt in venturing on such an operation 
for the first time, we can sympathize in the 
intense anxiety as thus described by his biog- 
rapher: “ Doubtful whether so large a quan- 
tity of blood could suddenly be intercepted 
so near the heart without very serious ef- 


| fects upon the brain, he drew the cord very 


gradually, with his eyes intently fixed upon 
the patient’s countenance, determined to 


| withdraw it instantly if any alarming symp- 


toms should arise. His feelings had been 
wrought to the highest pitch, and we way 
therefore easily imagine the relief he expe- 
rienced when he perceived, to use his own 
language, ‘no change of feature or agita- 
tion of body.’” The operation was not suc- 


| _ . . 
-| cessful, the patient dying from secondary 


| hemorrhage twenty-two days after its per- 























the fact, however, that so large a 


formance ; 
vessel may be tied with impunity was dem- 
The operation was afterward 
peatedly performed, without success, ow- | 


nstrated. 
ss to the occurrence of hemorrhage. It 
as reserved for an American surgeon at 
oth to perform it with complete success. 
In 1864 this artery was tied by A. W. Smyth, 
ff New Orleans. Repeated hemorrhages 
having taken place, as in the other cases, 
Smyth, fifty-four days after the operation, 
tied another of the arteries carrying blood 
to the brain—the vertebral artery—and by 
this second operation the loss of blood was 
controlled. The patient recovered. 

I have referred to the tying of large ar- 

ries with some detail, because these suc- 
cessive operations represent important dis- 
overies and improvements. It has been 
seen that with these operations the sur- 
veons of this country were in no small meas- 
ire identified. Ido not refer to other great 
rical operations performed by Mott and 
others, showing knowledge, skill, and bold- 
1ess in the operations. 
justice to distinguished members of the 
profession to omit doing this were I writing 
a history of American medicine; but the ob- 
ject of this sketch, it is to be borne in mind, 
is not to do honor to the individuals by 
whose attainments and labors the profession 
1as been honored, but to cite representative 
facts as illustrative of progress. 

The next important event belonging in 
this series pertains to physiology, namely, 
the remarkable observations of Beaumont 
in relation to digestion. A Canadian boat- 
man, named Alexis San Martin, from an ac- 
cidental discharge of a musket loaded with 
buckshot, was wounded in the abdomen, and 
recovered with a permanent opening into the 
stomach. He was under the care of Beau- 
mont, a surgeon of the United States army, 
who at once recognized the opportunity of 
making important observations and experi- 
ments, the opening enabling him to with- 
draw the contents of the stomach at will 
without any injury to the patient. Prior 
to this time it had been ascertained thai 
the processes of digestion in the stomach 
were dependent on the presence of a se- 
creted liquid—the gastric juice. Thisliquid, 
however, had never been obtained in so 
large quantity and in such a state of purity 
as was now practicable. Beaumont, secur- 
it 





keeping him daily under observation from 
the year 1825 to 1832, studied with great 
patience and ability the character of this 
liquid when withdrawn from the stomach, 
and the successive changes taking place in 
the aliment during digestion. The effects 


of the gastric juice upon different kinds of 
nutriment out of the body were carefully 
obsérved; the relative digestibility of the 
various articles of food within the stomach 
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It would be an in- | 


ig the co-operation of the patient, and | 





was accurately determined, and the effects 
of disturbing extrinsic influences were noted. 
Beaumont published an account of his ex- 
periments and observations in 1834. This 
event was one of great importance in the 
Che facts contain- 
ed in his publication at this day are to be 
found in the physiological text-books of all 
countries. Within late years experimental 
physiologists have been accustomed to pro- 


progress of phy siology. 


duce, in inferior animals, especially in the 
dog, an artificial communication with the 
interior of the stomach such as was occa- 
sioned by accident in the case of the Cana- 
dian boatman, in order to obtain the gastric 
| juice, and to demonstrate its effect upon 
‘food both within and without the organ. 
lIt is obvious, however, that the results of 
| these experiments and observations could 
not be considered as representing, in all re- 
gards, facts pertaining to digestion in man, 
and hence, as furnishing a standard for com- 
| parison, those made by Beaumont are in- 
valuable. 

I come now to the crowning event in the 
history of American medical and sanitary 
| progress during the last centennial period. 
If it be admitted that every thing pertain- 
jing to the physical universe and to living 
| beings is in conformity with an infinitely 
intelligent and wise government, diseases 
exist for certain purposes, and the means 
| of preventing, controlling, and ameliorating 
them acquired by human knowledge are not 
left to chance. The history of medical and 
sanitary progress in the past shows that 
epochs characterized by great discoveries 
do not occur in rapid succession. Jenner’s 
discovery at the end of the last century con- 
stituted a great epoch. The discovery of 
| the useful application of anesthetics may 
be considered as constituting the second 
great epoch within the last centennial pe- 
riod. Had it been announced a century 
ago that ere long surgical operations were 
| to be divested of suffering, that the law of 
distress in child-birth imposed upon woman 
in the primeval curse was to be abrogated, 
and that pain need no longer be an element 
in many diseases, would not such an an- 
|nouncement have seemed as marvelous, to 
say the least, as that, by means of steam, 
the Atlantic Ocean might be traversed in 
less than ten days, the American continent 
in a still less number of days, and that, 
through the agency of the electrical cur- 
rent, a communication could be sent around 
the globe in the space of a few minutes? 

The successful application of anzsthesia 
by the inhalation of ether, or etherization 
in surgery, was first demonstrated in Boston, 
in 1846. The first application inoperative 
midwifery was also made in Boston, in 1847. 
Chloroform, which was speedily to a con- 
siderable extent substituted for sulphuric 
ether as the anesthetic agent, was intro- 
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duced by Simpson, of Edinburgh, shortly 
after the discovery of etherization. It is 
needless to dilate ou the inestimable boon 
which anesthesia, in its various useful ap- 
plications, has conferred on mankind. The 


annihilation of pain was so obviously such 


a great blessing that almost the only ques- 
tious ever raised in opposition have relat- 
ed to the impossibility of absolute security 
against the occasional loss of life from the 
anesthetic agent. Of the two anesthetic 
agents, ether and chloroform, the latter has 
been generally employed in Europe, and 
also to a considerable extent in this coun- 
try. A combination of the two agents is 
sometimes employed. The danger to life is 
undoubtedly greater from chloroform than 
from ether, but the administration of the 
latter is more difficult, and the inhalation 
is often disagreeable: these are the reasons 
for the preference given so largely to the 
former. The danger from ether is almost 
nil, and that from chloroform is exceeding- 
ly small. Thus, at Guy’s Hospital, London, 
chloroform had been used in more than 
12,000 cases before any serious accident oc- 
curred, and in the Crimean war it was ad- 
ministered more than 25,000 times without 
a single death.* 

It is difficult to appreciate blessings with- 
out taking as a stand-point a period when 
they were not enjoyed. Events with which 
we become familiar cease after a time to ex- 
cite wonder or admiration; and when the 
mind becomes accustomed to extraordinary 
acquisitions, they seem to have come as a 
matter of course. If we go back to the 
time when severe, tedious surgical opera- 
tions were performed without anesthesia, 
recalling the prolonged agony of the suffer- 


er, the strongest endurance tasked to the | 


utmost, the patient sometimes requiring to 
be forcibly restrained by powerful assist- 
ants, or confined by straps to the operating 
table, one can form an adequate estimate 
of the precious discovery of a prompt, effi- 
cient, and safe method of annihilating pain. 
Contrast with the picture just presented 
the severest of operations at the present 
day, the patient falling easily and quickly 
into a quiet sleep, and awakening to find, 
to his astonishment, that all is over! This 
contrast might be extended to cases of se- 
vere, protracted confinements, and also to 
certain diseases characterized by intense 
suffering. But the advantages of anesthe- 
sia are not limited to the relief of suffering. 
The annihilation of pain often contributes 
to recovery; for the shock and exhaustion 
caused by pain may do much toward an un- 
favorable termination after surgical opera- 
tions, or in cases of confinement and disease, 
and may even be the immediate cause of 
death. Anesthesia thus has been the means 


* Gross’s System of Surgery. 
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of the saving of human life. Moreover, j; 
has had this effect in another mode, Pa. 
tients heretofore sometimes preferred death 
to the terrible trial of painful operations 
| which now have no terrors. There is stil] 
another application in which anesthesia js 
of incalculable benefit. It enables the sur- 
| geon or physician to make careful and thor 
ough examinations after injuries, and to ex 
plore by appropriate means internal parts, 
the requisite manipulations heretofore caus- 
| ing so much suffering that they were there- 
by impracticable or hazardous. 

It would be pleasant to connect the dis- 
covery of the useful applications of anws- 
| thesia with the name of a discoverer hold- 

ing a position as a benefactor of mankind 
jlike that of Jenner. While we claim for 
| our country the honor of the discovery, the 
| circumstances connected with it are not in 
; all respects agreeable or creditable. The 
merit of the discovery seems due to the late 
Horace Wells, a practicing dentist in Hart- 
| ford, Connecticut. He first made the appli- 
cation to himself, inhaling the nitrous oxide 
gas, and having a tooth extracted while in- 
| Sensible from this anesthetic. Afterward 
| he employed this agent for the same pur- 
pose in several instances. He attempted to 
bring the matter before the profession by a 
| public demonstration at the medical college 
jin Boston, but his experiments not proving 
| successful on that occasion, he met with rid- 
| icule instead of encouragement. Driven to 
despondency and insanity, he subsequently 
committed suicide. His successful applica- 
tions of the nitrous oxide gas were made in 
1844. Morton, a dentist in Boston, who had 
been a pupil of Wells, subsequently made 
|; experiments upon himself and others, using 
as the anesthetic agent sulphuric ether. In 
the selection of this agent and in the map- 
ner of using it he was guided by C. T. Jack- 
| Son, a distinguished chemist in Boston. It 
was by Morton’s solicitation that John C. 
| Warren was induced to perform, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, an opera- 
tion for the removal of a tumor of the neck 
on a patient rendered insensible by the in- 
| halation of ether. The anesthesia in this 
|instance was not complete, but the suffer- 
ing from the operation was evidently dimin- 
ished. On the following day an operation 
was performed by George Hayward on a pa- 
tient etherized by Morton and rendered en- 
tirely insensible. This was the first com- 
pletely successful application to a surgical 
| operation, exclusive of the previous experi- 
ments for the extraction of teeth. From 
that date the employment of anesthesia 
rapidly extended. To Morton is due the 
credit of accomplishing the practical appli- 
| cation of anesthesia to surgical operations, 
but he probabiy derived the idea from his 
preceptor, Wells. Jackson suggested ether 
}in place of the nitreus oxide gas, and aided 
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Morton by his chemical knowledge. Un- 
pily Morton and Jackson were led to 
ire the anesthetic agent a compound 
vhich they kept a secret, calling it letheon, 
nd obtaining a patent for it as a joint dis- 
very. Such a procedure is in violation 
f medical ethics, and was in no wise cred- 


le. Afterward each claimed to be the | 


scoverer. These circumstances, together 
with the conflicting statements and acrimo- 
jus discussions which followed, are pain- 


to think of in connection with a discov- 


which has rendered such great service | 


mankind. 
In referring to the extraction of teeth in 
nnection with anzsthesia, I have not con- 


sidered this in the light of a surgical oper- | 


ition, but inasmuch as most persons have 


had more or less practical acquaintance with | 


it, to describe the painfulness of the process 
were superfluous. It is worthy of note that 
the inhalation of the nitrous oxide gas, the 
anesthetic agent with which Wells experi- 
mented, is now largely used to render pain- 
less the extraction of teeth. 
sia induced thereby is not sufficiently lasting 
for most surgical operations, but it answers 
for this purpose; and thus far, having been 
administered many thousand times, it has 
1ot been followed by any serious conse- 
quences. In this regard the dentist’s chair 
is now deprived of all its terrors: after a 
moment of pleasant dreams, its occupants 
awaken to find the offending members gone. 

Passing from the foregoing brief account 


7. e A ° | 
of the more notable of the discoveries and | 


improvements exemplifying medical and 
sanitary progress, I must be satisfied with 
a cursory notice of some of those of lesser 
importance, belonging, for the most part, to 
the history of the last forty years. I desire 
to premise distinctly that I by no means un- 
dertake to include in the following list all, 
or even the greater part, of the minor con- 
tributions which have been made during this 
period to the science and art of medicine— 
using the term medicine here, as hitherto, in 
its comprehensive sense, which embraces ev- 
ery thing relating directly or indirectly to 
surgery and obstetrics, as well as to the 
study of the human organism in health and 
in disease. 
noted, to cite illustrations of the co-opera- 
tion of our country in medical progress, and 
the facts cited are those which suggest them- 
selves in my own retrospection. 

The substitution of simple manual efforts 
for pulleys and other mechanical appliances 
in the reduction of dislocations of the hip 
joint is an American improvement. 
been taught by Nathan Smitt and practiced 


by Physic, but for its complete exposition | 


and popularization the profession is indebt- 
ed to the late W. W. Reid, of Rochester, New 
York. By means of the improvement, quot- 
ing the words of an eminent surgeon, “the 


The anesthe- 


My object is simply, as already | 


It had | 
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reduction of this dislocation is no longer, as 
it once was, the dread of the surgeon and 
the terror of the patient.” Reid published 
his experiments and observations in 1851. 

} In 1848 Gurdon Buck reported a series of 
| cases in which the rare and fatal affection 
| known as ceedema of the glottis had been 
successfully treated by scarifications of the 
glottis and epiglottis. This affection in some 
instances destroys life very suddenly, and 


the only resource is in prompt surgical in- 


terference. Buck’s simple operation was a 
substitute for opening the larynx, or laryn- 
gotomy. The operation was original with 
him, although it was afterward ascertained 
that it had been performed by Lisfranc, of 
Paris, but without having attracted atten- 
tion. 

In 1850 H. I. Bowditch resorted to punc- 
ture with a small-sized instrument and the 
employment of suction for the purpose of 
withdrawing morbid liquids from the chest. 
He subsequently employed this method in 
| cases of pleurisy in a very large number of 
cases, and also applied it to the removal of 
purulent liquid in other situations. The 
method has been since employed by others 
jin this country and in Europe with great 
Latterly, under the name of aspi- 
ration, it has become popularized, and it is 
; one of the most important of the improve- 
| ments in practical medicine within the last 
quarter of a century. 

In 1846 Horace Green published a work 
on diseases of the air passages, in which he 
asserted that it was practicable to introduce 
an instrument through the mouth into the 
| larynx, and in this way to make topical ap- 
plications in the treatment of diseases here 
seated. The assertion was at first received 
with much incredulity and distrust, the fea- 
sibility of the operation being by many de- 
nied. On this point, however, at the pres- 
ent time few, if any, are skeptical. 

In 1848 Jonathan Knight, of New Haven, 
| Connecticut, reported the first 
| case in which recovery from aneurism was 
| effected by means of digital compression—a 
| method of treatment which has since been 
| resorted to successfully in a considerable 
| number of cases. 

Of American surgeons now living or re- 
cently deceased a considerable number have 
| rendered valuable service by either origina- 
| ting or modifying operations, and by con- 
(tributions to surgical literature. In this 
| list are Gross, who most appropriately heads 
it, and whose voluminous writings are held 
in the highest estimation not only in this 
country but abroad; Hamilton, whose trea- 
| tise on fractures and dislocations is recog- 
nized as a standard work in all countries ; 
Sayre, whose original operations on diseases 
of joints and ingenious improvements in or- 
thopedic surgery have secured for him 
transatlantic honors; Brainard, John C. 


success. 


successful 
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Warren, his son, J. Mason Warren, George 
Hayward, Henry I. Bigelow, James R. Wood, 
Van Buren, Parker, Markoe, Eve, Moore, and 
many others whose names would not be 
omitted in a full history of the progress of 
American surgery. Toall justice will doubt- 
less be done in papers to be presented at the 
Centennial International Medical Congress 
to be held in Philacelphia in September 
next. 

Important improvements in certain oper- 
ations for the treatment of the accidents 
incident to confinement and the diseases of 
women have been contributed within the 
last quarter of a century by J. Marion Sims, 
James P. White, T.G. Thomas, Emmet, Peas- 
lee, Barker, and others whose names are 
identified with the literature of this depart- 
ment of medicine. To notice these contri- 
butions more specifically would in this arti- 
cle be out of place. 

The foregoing improvements relate to 
practical surgery, and, for obvious reasons, 
they are more easily characterized than 
those relating to the remedial or other meas- 
ures of treatment in cases of disease. An 


improvement pertaining to the physical di- 
agnosis of the diseases of the chest may be | 
mentioned, namely, the binaural stethoscope 


invented by Canmann in 1854. The advan- 
tages of this acoustic instrument in the prac- 
tice of auscultation are such that, unless it 
be superseded by further improvements, it 
must take the place of the various stetho- 
scopes devised since the time of Laennec. 
Let it not be inferred, from the omission 
to specify original views and improvements 
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since been every where recognized, and of 
late it has been found to have a much wider 
range of usefulness, being now regarded by 
many as possessing much efficiency in ar- 
resting hemorrhages in different situations 
The veratrum viride was employed as a mex 
icine by Tully, Osgood, and other physicians 
in New England as far back as 1835; but j 
was brought forward more recently (1850 
as a remedy of great power in producing ; 
sedative operation on the heart, by Nor 
wood, of South Carolina. The lobelia, o7 
Indian tobacco, is also an American remed 
introduced to the notice of the profession }) 
the Rev. Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, fo: 
the relief of asthma, and afterward much 
used as a palliative in that disease both 
here and abroad. The use of the anthel- 
mintic remedy, chenopodium or worm-seed, 
originated in Virginia in the early part of 
the present century. The anesthetic agent, 
chloroform, so extensively used since its em- 
ployment by Simpson in 1848, was discovered 
by Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbor, New York, 
at about the same time that it was also dis- 
covered by Soubeiran, at Paris, in 1831. 
The medical history of our country with- 
in the last quarter of a century is not alto- 
gether barren in contributions to anatomy 
| and physiology, albeit the tendency to stud- 
lies having a direct and obvious practical 
| bearing is predominant. The researches of 
| Isaacs in relation to the structure of th« 
| kidneys were characterized by great minute- 
ness, completeness, and accuracy. They have 
been so considered and adopted in Europe 
as well as in America. Brown-Séquard, al- 


relating to the treatment of diseases, that | though not a native of this country, is of 
progress in the latter within late years has | American paternity, his father having been 
been less marked than in surgery. The | born in Philadelphia. Moreover, a consid- 
writings and oral teachings of such men as | erable part of his anatomical, physiological, 
James Jackson, John Ware, Bowditch, and | and pathological labors have been prose- 
Shattuck, of Boston ; George B. Wood, Dick- | cuted and the results originally published 
son, Stillé, J. R. Mitchell, Da Costa, and La} here. He has contributed largely toward 
Roche, of Philadelphia; Davis and Alien, of | our knowledge of the structure, functions, 
Chicago; Elisha Bartlett, Swett, and Alonzo | and morbid conditions of the nervous sys- 
Clark, of New York; and Daniel Drake, of | tem; also important facts relating to other 
Ohio, have rendered the science and art of | organs and functions of the body. Bennett 
medicine in this country steadily progress- | Douler, of New Orleans, had made valuable 
ive. In this connection reference should be | contributions to our knowledge of the tem- 
made to a discourse, published in 1835, “on | perature of the body in anticipation of re- 
self-limited diseases,” by Jacob Bigelow, of | cent researches in that direction, and he has 
Boston, which led physicians in this country | also made interesting contributions to the 
to recognize more fully than before the im- | study of the nervous system. John C. Dal- 
portant fact that many diseases tend intrin- | ton has published original and valuable ob- 
sically to recovery, and to appreciate the | servations relating to the nervous system, 
importance of the study of the natural his- | digestion, the functions of glands, and oth- 
tory of diseases. | er physiological subjects. To him is due 

Important contributions to the materia | the credit of the introduction of vivisec- 
medica have not been wanting. As long ago | tions into physiological teaching, which im- 
as 1807 the remedy known as ergot was! portant mode of illustration is probably 
brought to the notice of the profession by | practiced in certain of our medical schools 
Dr. Stearns, and named by him pulvis partu- more largely than in those of Europe. S. 
| 





riens, a term expressive of its peculiar oper- | Weir Mitchell has developed important facts 
ation in cases of confinement. Its potency | in relation to the nervous system. Austin 
in the application denoted by this term has! Fiint, Jun., has contributed new views re- 
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specting circulation and respiration, togeth- 
er with experimental researches relating to 
, new function of the liver. The latter re- 
eeived honorable mention by the French 
Academy of Sciences, with a recompense of 
1500 franes. Brown-Séquard, Dalton, and 
Flint junior have contributed largely to 
»nhvsiological literature. 
~ It remains to consider briefly medical and 
sanitary progress as exemplified by muta- 
tions in the practice of medicine. It is a 
urious fact that, according to a wide-spread 
popular belief, physicians of the present day 
hold strictly to doctrines handed down by 
Hippocrates, Galen, and others of the early 
fathers in medicine. These ancient 
trines, it is by many supposed, have with 
the medical profession somewhat of the force 
exerted by theological dogmas on their ad- 
herents. The practice of medicine is thought 
to embrace a binding creed, from which phy- 
sicians are expected not to swerve under the 
penalty of being repudiated by their breth- 
ren. Hence it is common to speak of a med- 
ical man as belonging to the “old school.” 
I say this is a curious fact, for quite the re- 
verse is the truth. The past history of med- 
icine shows a series of mutations in its prin- 


doc- 


ciples and practice. It is far more open to 
attack on the score of svecessive changes 
than of fixedness. The illegitimate systems 
which from time to time have sprung up are 
distinguished by being based on particular 

Their followers are truly secta- 
There is no other standard for med- 
ical orthodoxy than the opinions held by 
the reputable physicians and ineuleated in 
the accredited works. As regards individ- 
ual opinions and modes of practice, so long 
as they are not maintained in a sectarian 
spirit nor adopted for unworthy ends, there 
are no restrictions in the way of profession- 
al fellowship. The views of a physician, 
theoretical or practical, may be never so 
eccentric or absurd without interference 
with his fraternal relations, provided he 
conforms to the established principles of 
medical ethies, and does not place himself 
in an attitude of antagonism toward the 
honor and dignity of the profession. 

A comparison of the early and latter part 
of the last centennial period furnishes many 
striking points of contrast. Of course it 
can not be expected in this paper to go into 
details; I must confine myself to leading 
characteristics. A very marked contrast re- 
lates to the use of certain potential meas- 
ures of treatment, such as blood-letting, ca- 
thartics, emetics, blisters, or other methods 
of counter-irritation, the use of mercurial 
remedies, ete. Comparatively these are but 
little employed at the present time. This 
therapeutical change is by no means proof 
that these measures are not useful. Their 
usefulness has heretofore undoubtedly in 
many instances been overestimated, and it is 
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not improbable that further progress in med- 
ical experience will show that they are now 
underestimated. One reason for their being 
used with more circumspection and reserve 
is, the ends for which they were employed, 
owing to improvements in materia medica 
and pharmacy, are now accomplished by 
remedies which involve less repugnance on 
the part of the patient, and which are less 
liable to do harm if injudiciously employed. 
In this point of view, therefore, the change 
denotes progress in knowledge. Perhaps 
nowhere more than in this country is the 
practice of medicine characterized by the 
change just adverted to. 

Potential drugs of all kinds are less used 
now than heretofore. This is due in a meas- 
ure to a better knowledge than formerly 
of their operation, acquired by accumulated 
clinical experience and experiments on the 
lower animals. But itis in a great measure 
attributable to the results of the study with- 
in late years of the natural history of dis- 
eases. This term embraces the laws regu- 
lating the termination, the duration, the 
phenomena, and the complications of dis- 
eases, irrespective of the operation of active 
measures of treatment. The importance of 
this study has been for the past half century 
more appreciated than formerly. As oppor- 
tunities have offered, it has been prosecuted 
with much zeal and patience. Physicians 
in this country have taken not an insignifi- 
cant part in the prosecution of this study. 
The results have shown that many diseases 
are self-limited in duration, and pursue a 
favorable course without active medicinal 
interference, and, as a consequence, there is 
a greater reserve now than heretofore in the 
use of potential drugs. And in proportion 
to this reserve a greater importance has 
been attached to what may be distinguished 
as sanitary measures of treatment, such as 
ventilation, regulation of temperature, ete. 
It is undoubtedly true that many diseases 
are more successfully managed on account 
of these changes. In the dietetic manage- 
ment of the sick there has been great im- 
provement. The recognition of the impor- 
tance of supporting the powers of life by an 
adequate alimentation, together with the 
judicious use of alcoholic stimulants, is one 
of the striking characteristics of progress in 
the practice of medicine during the last half 
century. In all these mutations indicative 
of progress, it may be claimed, in behalf of 
the medical profession of this country, that 
they have not been backward in conforming 
to them nor in promoting them. The Amer- 
ican medical mind may be said to be emi- 
nently cosmopolitan and eclectic. With 
perhaps some undue readiness in accepting 
opinions emanating from abroad, the pre- 
vailing disposition is to seek every where 
for new developments of knowledge, espe- 
cially in the practical departments of med- 
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icine. In this country, as elsewhere, one 


point of contrast between the present and 
the past is the diminished power of indi- 
vidual authority in medical doctrines. At 
this day, much less than in former times, 
is the phrase, Jurare in verba magistri, appli- 
cable to the medical profession. 

In the preparation of remedies there is a 
notable contrast between the earlier and 
later portions of the last centennial period. 
The improvements in pharmacy have been 
very great. Concentrated forms of medi- 
cine have largely supplanted infusions or 
decoctions and bulky medicinal substances. 
The discovery of the alkaloid quinia was in 
1820. Previously malarial fevers were treat- 
ed with the powdered cinchona bark, the 
quantity requisite for a cure being so large 
that, on this account, the treatment was 
very often unsuccessful. Let it be consid- 
ered that pounds of the bark are represent- 
ed by a few grains of the alkaloid. Quinia 
was speedily after its discovery in use in 
America, where malarial fevers were a great 
obstacle in the way of the settlement of 
our vast national domain. As early as 1841 
it had been employed in doses which had 
not been ventured upon in Europe, but 
which since that time have been found es- 
sential to secure its full remedial power, 
not only in malarial fevers, but in other dis- 
eases. The experience in our country did 
much toward developing knowledge re- 
specting the curative power of this great 
antiperiodic remedy. 

In the manufacture and employment of 
other isolated medicinal principles from veg- 
etable remedies, and of extracts, the phar- 
maceutists and physicians in this country 
have not been far behind those of Europe. 
To appreciate the progress in this regard, 
from the stand-point of the patient, one 
must be able to recall the time when the 
nauseousness of physic could not fail to 
tempt many to throw it to the dogs. 
Thanks to pharmaceutical improvements, 
doses of medicine are now rarely disagree- 
able, and not unfrequently they are even 
rendered palatable. 

Passing from this brief reference to mu- 
tations in practice to the character of the 
medical profession, as represented by the 
average of the professional attainments, to- 
gether with the intellectual and moral quali- 
tications of its members, it is needless to say 
that the progress has been marked. In 
these respects the medical profession in the 
United States to-day will compare favora- 
bly with the profession in any part of the 
world. This may be asserted without pre- 
sumption. It would be easy to cite the tes- 
timony to that effect of competent observers 
from abroad who have been among us. No- 
where in civilized countries do medical men 
hold a higher social position than here. No- 
where, as a class, do they exert a stronger 


influence upon other members of society. 
In our democratic form of government no 
body of men are more influential. Were 
the physicians of any of the States in the 
Union to combine together to form a polit 
ical party, their power would be irresist 

ble. With such a combination, the electi 


of officers and law-makers would be under 
their control. Fortunately, or unfortunate- 


ly, this is not likely to happen, for, as 


a rule, 
physi ians are not inclined to take an active 
part in politics. By those who might dep- 
recate a political party composed of doc- 


tors it will doubtless be said, such a union 
is rendered impossible by their proverbial 
tendency to disagree. The disagreement 
of doctors has long been a proverb. They 
are considered fair game for jests in this re 
gard. Were the charge made in earnest, it 
would be out of place in this article to un- 
dertake to refute it. Of the three profes- 
sions, the imputation, even in jest, would 
hardly come with a good grace from the 
clergy. Our legal friends are sometimes 
fond of comparing, in this point of view, 
the medical profession with their own. If 
any of these should honor this article by a 
perusal, I am sure they will not take offense 
if I introduce an anecdote which, as I hope, 
will not be considered frivolous or out of 
tuste in treating of so sober a subject as 
medical and sanitary progress. The anec- 
dote was told by an eminent member of the 
bar in Connecticut, who was a party in the 
colloquy, and who related it, by-the-way, 
as evidence that a talent for humor which 
formerly was possessed by not a few physi- 
cians had nearly become extinct, the pro- 
fession in this respect having retrograded 
rather than advanced. This distinguished 
lawyer, meeting one day an old physician 
of the humoristical school, in order to elicit 
a witty rejoinder attacked him on the score 
of the disagreement of doctors, referring, in 
contrast, to the habitual agreement of law- 
yers, no matter how violently they opposed 
each other in their professional antagonism. 
He asked his friend the doctor to explain 
this contrast. “Oh,” said the doctor, “ Mil- 
ton has given the explanation of the differ- 
ence between us in this respect in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“* Devils with devils damn’d firm concord hold; 

Men only disagree.’” 

The proper scope of this article takes in 
only the past; but anticipations naturally 
follow retrospections. After a review of 
the progress made during the last hundred 
years, one can hardly forbear to ask, what 
will have taken place at the end of the next 
centennial period? A few thoughts sug- 
gested by this question may be permitted in 
concluding the article. It is quite certain 
that medical and sanitary progress will con- 
tinne. This is a fair inference from the 
ecutinned progress hitherto up to this time. 
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thought. Mental disorders falling short of 
insanity have hitherto entered too little 
into pathological study. The time may 
come when, with a better knowledge of the 
mutual relations of the mental and vital 
functions, disorders of the former, now in a 
great measure left for “the patient to min- 
ister to himself,” will be prevented or suc- 
cessfully treated, and the development of 
insanity thereby often forestalled. With 
future progress in this direction, it may be 
that not a little of the abnormities and enor- 
mities which the law considers and punishes 
as crimes will be recognized as more proper- 
ly belonging to pathology, claiming the ju- 
dicious management of the physician rather 
than judicial treatment. 

Finally, the spirit of imaginary foresight 
which has led to the few foregoing thoughts 
suggests the question, how will the coming 
physician differ from the physician of to- 
day? The question gives rise to a train 
of speculation which it would be pleasant 
enough on the part of the writer to pursue ; 
but this I must forego. Suffice it to say 
that the coming physician will not be re- 
garded even as much as now in the light of 
a mere prescriber of drugs. I would by no 
means be thought to underrate the impor- 
tance of this function. Diseases will al- 
ways claim medicinal treatment, and doubt- 


“THE 
Tue mute gods sent him hither; 

But had he been untrue, 
Or was he banished thither 

Before his beauty grew, 
Afeared their own should wither, 

Only the mute gods ,knew. 


Earth sent her June te meet him; 
And what could Earth do more? 

The daisies sprang to greet him 
Upon her threshold floor, 

And the star-shine did entreat him 
When Day had given o’er. 


She set her fountains springing 
To lull him from desire ; 

Sea winds and waltzes ringing, 
The Lorelei with her lyre, 

And the sea winds and the singing 
Forbade him to aspire. 


But the whitest, sweetest daisies 
Grow in remembered bowers, 
And in the moonlight mazes 
He dreamed of hills and towers, 
Seen dimly through these hazes, 
Of bolder reach than ours. 


Pleasure bent low to woo him, 
In beauty unconfined ; 

Fame, looking backward, threw him 
Her smile of bitter kind; 

And Power did stoop to sue him 
With eyes that loose or bind. 


less medicines will be prescribed a hundred 
years hence with more efficacy than in thy 
present stage of medical progress. But the 
coming physician will be regarded in a high- 
er point of view, as one on whose judgment 
people will be content to rely in the inter 
diction as well as in the prescribing of drugs, 
It will be more and more considered that 
one of the most important of his profession- 
al functions is to determine, by skilled in- 
terrogation of the different organs of the 
body, their freedom from disease, as well as. 
on the other hand, to detect accurately and 
early deviations from health. He will him- 
self appreciate more and more the fact that 
prophylaxis—the prevention of disease—is 
a higher and more useful branch of medicine 
than therapeutics. The prevention of crime 
and the proper treatment of criminals will 
be recognized as embraced within the scope 
of medical knowledge and practice. His of- 
fices as a hygienic adviser in matters per 
taining to mind and body will become equal, 
if not superior, to his duties as a therapeu- 
tist; and the future enlightened lawygiver, 
with “others in authority,” will co-operate 
in devising and carrying out measures for 
medical education, the promotion of med- 
ical knowledge, and those having reference 
to public health. AUSTIN FLINT, M.D. 
New York, 


POET.” 
But what were Power or Pleasure 
To him whose memory heard 
The throbbings of a measure 
By which the gods are stirred— 
Whose longing left no leisure 
For Fame’s supremest word ? 


Our Life was but a dreaming 
That bound his eager eyes ; 

And all Earth’s glorious seeming, 
Her waves and tender skies, 

Veiled sadly, to his deeming, 
Some more divine surprise, 


Till one unhoped-for dawning 
Love caught the veil away. 

Above the grand mouth’s scorning 
She set her smile for aye, 

And the evening and the morning 
Shut in a perfect day. 


The meaning of the roses, 

And the harmony of rain, 
Which but to Love uncloses, 

Grew sudden sweet and plain. 
No god, he said, deposes 

Whom Love hath crowned again. 


But the mute gods, all unfrowning, 
Loosed down through worlds ajar 

A jewel for the crowning 
Immortals call a star; 

‘Tis Pain in mortal owning— 
And the mute gods smile afar. 
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, ee that great Luminary of Learn- | 


ing, the English Lexiphanes, Dr. Sam- | 


uel Johnson, was making a tour in the Heb- 
rides with his parasite, the impertinent and 
incomparable Boswell, he encountered the 
erandfather and grandunecle of Lord Mac- 
aulay. He had contemplated this tour for 
five or six years, and in his conversations 
with Boswell about it had mentioned this 
granduncle, the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, 
who had written a History of St. Kilda, and 
who, he said, had set out with a prejudice 
against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker. Three or four years later 
he said the history was well written, except 
some foppery about liberty and slavery, and 
praised him for his magnanimity. They 
started on their tour in the summer of 1773, 
this elderly Ursa Major and his keeper, a 
complacent youth of thirty-three, and mov- 


ing by easy stages, came at last, on the 27th | 


of August, to Nairn, where Boswell expected 
to meet Mr. Macaulay, who was the minister 
of Calder. He was not there, for a good 
clerical reason, but he requested the gentle- 
men to call at the manse. “ We'll go,” said 
the great Cham; and they went. He was 
thanked, was the historian of St. Kilda, for 
his book. “It was a very pretty piece of 
topography.” He did not seem much to 
mind the compliment, Bozzy informs us, 
naively, and adds that, judging from his 

* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
nephew, G. Orro TreveLyan, Member of Parliament 
for Hawick District of Burghs. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


In two volumes, | 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 


AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


conversation, Dr. Johnson was per- 
suaded that he did not write the 
book at all. He, the laird of Auch- 
inleck, had always had a suspicion 
that it was the work of the learned 
Dr. John Macpherson, of Skye, who, 
of course, could do a pretty piece of 
topography. Dr. Macaulay was ex- 
ceedingly hospitable, and they agreed 
to stay all night with him. After 
dinner they went to Calder Castle, 
which was called Cawdor Castle, and 
was the seat of the once prosperous 
geutleman, the Thane of Cawdor. 
Dr. Macaulay spoke rather slight- 
ingly of the lower English clergy, 
whereat the great moralist frown- 
ed, and made a stupid remark. The 
cloud passed over, but gathered again 
in the evening, when the minister of 
Calder began a rhapsody against 
creeds and confessions; whereupon 
the great Defender of the Faith as 
established exclaimed, with his usual 
urbanity of intellect, moderation of 
opinion, and suavity of manners, 
“Sir, you are a bigot to laxness.” 
While the bigot was good-naturedly study- 
ing out on a map the route they should take, 
his liberal-minded critic went into the li- 
brary, and of course criticised it. When 
the evening prayer was in order, his obse- 
quious toady hinted to their host that per- 
haps his scrupulosity might not like to hear 
a Presbyterian prayer. 


The obliging host 
offered to omit it. 


He was allowed to re- 
peat it, however; his greatness had no 
objection. His condescension delighted 
Bozzy, for he remembered that his highness 
had refused to sanction by his presence a 
Presbyterian assembly by hearing Dr. Rob- 
ertson preach. “I will hear him,” he ex- 
claimed, in a burst of generosity, thinking, 
no doubt, of Zaccheus—“I will hear him if 
he will get up into a tree and preach.” He 
made some amends for his rudeness, how- 
ever, by giving Dr. Macaulay’s son, a smart 
lad of eleven, a copy of Sallust which he had 
brought in his pocket from Edinburgh. Va- 
lete, puer. 

Two months later, lacking two days, our 
| travelers reached Inverary, where the Rev. 
| John Macaulay, the grandfather of Lord Mac- 
| aulay, came to the inn to meet them. They 
| proceeded together to the castle, where they 
| were introduced to the duke and duchess 
|and other gentle people, and where they 
| dined, and one, at least, did some talking. 
| Dr. Macaulay passed the evening.with the 
| travelers at their inn, and was put down be- 
cause he could not understand how people 
could be earnest in their good professions 
| whose practice was not suitable to, them. 
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“Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human 
nature as not to know that a man may be 
very sincere in good principles without hav- 
ing good practice?” ‘The hard-headed old 
Scotchman breakfasted with them next 
morning, nothing hurt or dismayed by his 
last night’s correction. He was a man of 
good sense, you see, and had a just admi- 
ration of Dr. Johnson. He had a high rep- 
utation as a preacher, and was remarkable 
for his fluency. Twice married, he had by 
his second wife the patriarchal number of 
twelve children, one of whem, young Master 
Zachary, was a boy of five when the great 
tourist of the Hebrides was bullying his fa- 
ther at the inn of Inverary. This branch 
of the Macaulays removed during the next 
year to Cardross, in Dumbartonshire, where 
Zachary Macaulay, the father of Lord Mac- 
aulay, received his education, and whence 
he was sent, a lad of sixteen, to a Scotch 
house of business in Jamaica. He com- 
menced as book-keeper, and soon rose to be 
sole manager. It would require a skillful 
pencil to delineate this painstaking, phleg- 
matic young Scotchman, who was now 
brought into the closest possible contact 
with negro slavery. If he had thought 
about it before, he was not prepossessed 
against it. His old father saw nothing to 
condemn im an institution recognized in 
Seripture. That burning and shining light, 
John Newton, could reconcile the business 
of a slave-trader with the duties of a Chris- 
tian, and his disciples, who were all aboli- 
tionists, were scandalized by him to the end 
of his days. Zachary Macaulay was slow 
in thinking, but he was honest and earnest, 
and before long he found himself shocked 
at the sight of a population who were delib- 
erately kept in ignorance and heathenism. 
His heart was wounded at the cruelties 
practiced around him. He did what he 
could to render the bitter cup of servitude 
as palatable as possible, but finally becom- 
ing tired of trying to find a compromise be- 
tween right and wrong, he refused great 
offers from the people with whom he was 
connected, and throwing up his position at 
the age of twenty-four, he returned to his 
native country. What to do next? for his 
father was dead, and the family were in 
moderate circumstances. While he was in 
Jamaica, his brother Aulay, who was a min- 
ister of the Established Church, and was set- 
tled in England, made a tour to Scotland in 
company with Mr. Thomas Babington, the 
owner of Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire. 
The travelers paid a visit to the old manse 
at Cardross, where Mr. Babington fell in love 
with one of the daughters of the house, Miss 
Jean Macaulay, and married her. Jean was 
interested in the fortunes of her brother 
Zachary, as was also her husband, who now 
stepped forward and assisted him as only a 
man of position could. Zachary Macaulay 


was not alone in his detestation of slavery 
for before his departure for Jamaica thy 
freedom of all whose feet touched the soi} 
of England had been vindicated before th. 
courts at Westminster, and not a few ne- 
groes had become their own masters in con- 
sequence of that memorable decision. What 
to do with the expatriated freedmen was 
growing a serious question to their patrons, 
and a scheme was matured for their colo- 
nization. Sierra Leone was selected as a 
proper place for a colony. A company was 
organized with a charter, and a board which 
included the names of Granville Sharpe and 
Wilberforce. Alarge capital was subscribed, 
and the chair was accepted by Mr. Henry 
Thornton, banker and member of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Thornton heard the story of 
Zachary from Mr. Babington, with whom he 
was intimate, and the board by his advic« 
appointed the young man Second Membe1 
of the Council of Sierra Leone. He sailed 
thither, and soon after his arrival succeeded 
to the position and duties of Governor. The 
story of Governor Macaulay’s administration 
at Sierra Leone is curious reading, if we only 
had time to read it. The colony was hated 
by merchants whose trade the company had 
spoiled, and by slave-dealers with whom it 
interfered; it was hated by the native tribes, 
who could no longer obtain all the rum and 
gunpowder they wanted by selling their 
neighbors at the nearest barracoon; and it 
was not loved by the freed negroes, who pos- 
sessed no language but an acquired jargon, 
and no hankering for civilization. Things 
went smoothly as long as the provisions 
which had been brought in the ship lasted, 
but when commons ran short, and real work 
began, they were in a state of chronic muti- 
ny. Zachary Macaulay was the man for the 
crisis. Patient and persevering, his courage 
was equal to any trial. Incapable of fear 
and fatigue, he stood as a centre of order and 
authority amidst the seething chaos of in- 
experience and insubordination. He was in 
the counting-house, the law court, the school, 
even the pulpit. He was his own secretary, 
his own paymaster, his own envoy. The 
colony was beginning to prosper, when, one 
Sunday morning in September, 1794, eight 
French sail appeared off the coast. The 
squadron moved near the quay, and swept 
the streets for two hours with grape and 
bullets. The invaders landed, and the cap- 
tain of an American slaver led a party of 
sans-culottes to Governor Macaulay’s house. 
The confusion that followed may be imag- 
ined. The town was completely gutted. 
They remained at Freetown about a month, 
and set sail again, with fever-stricken crews. 
There was nothing to tempt them to return. 
The houses had been carefully burned to 
the ground, and the live stock killed. Lib- 
eral assistance from home and a hard year’s 


| work set the colony on its feet once more, 











and enabled its Governor to return to En- 
gland and recruit his health, which had 
broken down under an attack of low fever. 

When Dr. Johnson published his Journey 
to the Hebrides, there was residing in Lon- 
don a lady of thirty, whom Zachary Mac- 
sulay was now to meet, and who was to help 
him to a wife. She was the youngest but 
one of five sisters who kept a ladies’ board- 
ng-school at Bristol when Chatterton was 
» blue-coat boy at Colston’s Hospitals—a 
scholarly young person, who had written a 
pretty pastoral drama and made creditable 
translations from the Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin poets. In her first letter from Lon- 
don she mentions the great success of the 
Journey to the Hebrides, and says she has not 
yet been able to pay her devoirs to dear Dr. 
Johnson, though Miss Reynolds has offered 
to accompany her. She also mentions the 
new comedy of young Sheridan, The Rivals, 
which was very unfavorably received the 
first night, chiefly on account of the bad 
acting of Lee as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. She 
thought the author ought to be treated with 
great indulgence: he was only three-and- 
twenty, and his genius was likely to be his 
principal inheritance. ‘I love him for the 
sake of his amiable and ingenious mother.” 
A night or two later she went to Drury 
Lane, where she saw and thought well of 
The Maid of the Oaks, the writer of which, 
General Burgoyne, was soon to seek and 
lose laurels in the revolting colonies. Gar- 
rick embellished the play, but was not well 
enough to act or see company 
fying! 


how morti- 
Garrick, Sheridan, Dr. Johnson— 
these are famous names to figure in a single 
letter. If we run through the correspond- 
ence of this young lady, to which this let- 
ter is merely the prologue, we are among 
the notabilities of the period. She receives 
the most encouraging compliments from a 
large party of literary persons assembled at 
Sir Joshna Reynolds’s. Miss Reynolds re- 
peats by heart a little poem of hers, with 
which the great Johnson is much pleased. 
Dr. Percy visits her and her sisters (Percy’s 
collection—now you know him), a spright- 
ly modern instead of a rusty antique; and 
when he leaves, Miss Reynolds orders a 
coach, and the young ladies are driven to 
Dr. Johnson’s very own house: yes, Abys- 
sinia’s Johnson, Dictionary Johnson, Ram- 
bler’s, Idler’s, and Irene’s Johnson! Can we 
picture to ourselves the palpitation of those 
hearts as they approach the mansion? They 
are introduced to Mrs. Williams, the blind 
poetess, who is Dr. Johnson’s housekeeper. 
The great man is not in his little parlor; so 
the genius of the party seats herself in his 
chair, hoping to catch a ray of his genius. 
When he hears of it, he laughs heartily, and 
tells her it is a chair in which he never sat. 
This reminds him that when he and Boswell 
were making their memorable tour, they 
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stopped a night at the spot where they im- 
agined the Weird Sisters met Macbeth, and 
were so excited that they could not rest. 
In the morning they were mortified to learn 
that they were deceived, and were in quite 
another part of the country. (This was in 
the inn at Fores, the night before Johnson 
met Dr. Kenneth Macaulay, and charged 
him with being a lax bigot.) When the 
visit of the ladies ended, the eminent tour- 
ist called for his hat, as it rained, and at- 
tended them down a very long alley to the 
coach, and not Rasselas, one of them wrote, 
could have acquitted himself more en cava- 
lier. 

The social and literary suecess of this 
much-corresponding lady was marvelous. 
She moved in the most famous circles of 
the time, and was received as an equal by 
the highest. Ursa Major treated her with 
such distinguished consideration that it is 
curious to compare his portrait as drawn 
by her with his portrait as drawn by Bos- 
well. They take tea together at Sir Josh- 
ua’s, and try to see who can “pepper the 
highest.” She wrote a poem about “ Sir El- 
dred of the Bower,” and it kindled a flame 
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in his cold bosom. He praised the elegant 
turn of the dedication, and said the com- 
pliment was without precedent. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu declared that she did not think it pru- 
dent to leave these lovers by themselves, 
lest there should be a Scotch elopement. 
He read “Sir Eldred” to her and her sister, 
and also another poem about a “ Bleeding 
Rock,” made some alterations in the first, 
and did her the honor to write a whole stan- 
za for it. They called each other pet names 

“child,” “little fool,” “love,” “ dearest,” 
and the like. His heart grew expansive to- 
ward the sisters. “I love you both,” cried 
the inamorato. “YT love you all five. I nev- 
er was at Bristol. I will come on purpose 
to see you. Ihave spent a happy evening. 
Iam glad Icame. God forever bless you! 
You live lives to shame duchesses.” Once 
he was angry with her because she flip- 
pantly alluded to Tom Jones. She sat cor- 
rected and grateful, and expressed her ab- 
horrence of Joseph Andrews. He reproved 
her for reading Pascal, but relented enough 
to say, “ Child, I am heartily glad that you 
read pious books, by whomsoever they may 
be written.” (The child, by-the-way, had 
seen thirty-six summers.) He was her cice- 
rone to Oxford, where he showed her Pem- 
broke College. “This was my room,” he 
said; “this Shenstone’s.” He pointed out 
the rooms of other Pembrokean poets. “We 
were a nest of singing birds.” They went 
into the commons-room, where they spied a 
fine large print portrait of the singing bird 
(a youth of seventy-three), under which was 
a complimentary motto— 

* And is not Johnson ours, himself a host?” 


She smiled, for the line was from her en- 
gaging poem, “Sympathy.” Later in their 
acquaintance, in the last year of his life, 
she wrote another peem, and he told her 
that there was no name in poetry that might 
not be glad to own it. He died enfeebled 
by disease, but resigned and pious, and Boz- 
zy announced his intention of publishing an- 
ecdotes about him—not his life, he said, but 
his pyramid. “I besought his tenderness 
for our virtuous and most revered friend,” 
she wrote, “and begged he would mitigate 
some of his asperities. He said, roughly, 
he would not cut off his claws, nor make 
a tiger a cat to please any body.” Bozzy 
published his pyramid, and Burke remarked 
to her, in allusion to the innumerable lives, 
anecdotes, remains, and what not that fol- 
lowed, “ How many maggots have crawled 
out of this great man!” 

This well-liked woman of letters had an- 
other friend, who was devotedly attached 
to her from her first coming up to London. 
Something that she had written about a 
part she had seen him perform interested 
him, and he called upon her. She pleased 
him amazingly, as she did his wife, who im- 
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mediately contracted a great friendship for 
her. He read her “Sir Eldred” so super- 
latively that she cried like a child. She 
wrote a tragedy, and he wrote a prologue 
and epilogue for it. “He thinks of noth- 
ing, talks of nothing, writes of nothing, but 
Percy.” Perey was produced at Covent Gar- 
den, and was a brilliant success. ‘ What- 
ever he touches he turns into gold,” Kitty 
Clive wrote. Her author’s nights amounted 
to about six hundred pounds, which he laid 
out for her on the best security. No man 
of his time was more famous than he, and 
no one was treated with less respect by 
Johnson, whose pupil he had been, and who 
was jealous of his greatness. Our tragic 
poetess had no sincerer friend, and she re- 
paid his friendship by her hearty admi- 
ration of all that was good and generous 
and beautiful in his genius. Her pages, so 
widely read once, have not had the immor- 
tality of Boswell’s, or we should all know 
this gentleman as she knew him. When he 
died, and eclipsed the gayety of nations, she 
rose from a bed of sickness, at the desire of 
his widow, and hastened to her side. “I 
have this moment embraced his coffin, and 
you come next.” . Such a friend to Mrs. Han- 
nah More was the great Garrick. 

Another good friend was the ingenious 
Mr. Horace Walpole, whom she visited, and 
who paid her the prettiest compliments. 
She wrote a poem, “ Bas Bleu,” which was 
considered the finest thing in the world. 
Handed round in manuscript, the treasure 
reached the elegant master of Strawberry 
Hill. He thanked her a thousand times for 
the privilege of reading her charming and 
very genteel poem, and promised it should 
not go out of his hands. Its reputation 
reached the ears of his bucolic Majesty, 
George the Third, and she made a copy for 
him. Was there any body in London that 
was worth knowing that Hannah More did 
not know? The list of her friends is like a 
page in a directory. Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Soame Jenyns, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Burney, Mrs. Thrale, and no 
end of famous bishops, deans, and other 
cleric people. She grew serious under the 
influence of these reverend big-wigs; had 
her “ Thoughts about the Manners of the 
Great,” and her “ Estimate of the Religion 
of the Fashionable World.” These solid sub- 
jects and a poem on “Slavery” endeared her 
to the evangelical and emancipatory circles, 
and when Zachary Macaulay returned from 
Sierra Leone, his friends, Wilberforce, Thorn- 
ton, and the rest, sent him down to Cowslip 
Green to be introduced to the great and 
good Hannah More. Visiting Mrs. More at 
the time was Miss Selina Mills, who had 
been a pupil of the Misses More at Bristol. 
She was the daughter of a bookseller of that 
city, who had built there a small street that 
was called “ Mills Place,” and who was a 
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nember of the Society of Friends. 
Miss Selina was pretty and attract- 
ve, and Mr. Zachary fell in love 
vith her, and obtained her affection 
n return. He encountered the op- 
nosition of her relatives, who were 
set upon her making another and a 
etter match, and of Mrs. Patty More, 
who wished her never to marry at 

|, but to domesticate herself as a 
vounger sister in the household at 
Cowslip Green. They were growing 
elderly, those virginal cowslips, and 
elt, perhaps, the need of a fresher 
tlower among them. Mrs. Hannah 
ud known what love was, having 
iad a little affair of her own some 
twenty or thirty years before (she 
was now fifty), and she advocated 
Mr. Macaulay’s cause with firmness 
By her help he 
far that an 
made and recog- 
nized by the friends of Miss Mills, 
who, however, would not allow her 
to accompany him to Africa, to which 
he returned early in 1796, she spend- 
ing much of her time with his sister, 
Mrs. Babington, in Leicestershire. 
We shall not follow Governor Mac- 
aulay through his second adminis- 


und good feeling. 
carried his point 
was 


in so 


engagement 


tration at Sierra Leone, further than to say | 


that it was of a piece with the first—an- 
noying and discouraging. He remained 
until the colony had begun to thrive and 
the company almost to pay, and 
then, in 1799, gave up his appointment. 
He returned to England, and at Bristol, 
on the 26th of August of that year, Miss 
Selina Mills was made Mrs. Zachary Mac- 
aulay. They took a small house in Lambeth 
for a twelvemonth, and Mrs. Macaulay, be- 
coming as ladies wish to be who love their 
lords, was invited by her sister-in-law to 


begun 


Rothley Temple; and there, in a room pan- 


eled from ceiling to floor, like every corner 
of the old mansion, with oak almost black 


from age, looking eastward across the park, 
and southward through an ivy-shaded win- 


dow into a little garden—there Lord Mac- 
aulay was born. It was on the 25th of 
October, 1800, a historic day—the day that 
Chaucer died, four hundred years before, and 
the day that Hogarth died, the day of St. 
Crispin (as he liked to say), and the anni- 
versary of Agincourt. 
“Oh, when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ?” 

His father was as pleased as a father could 
be, but his eup of happiness had a dash of 
bitter in it the next day, when his horse 
ran away and threw him; both arms were 
broken, and he spent in a sick-room the re- 
mainder of the only holiday he ever took 


HANNAH MORE, 


during his married life. The boy thrived, 
and on the 26th of November was baptized, 
in a private chapel which formed part of the 
house, by the names of Thomas Babington, 
his uncle Aulay, of whom we have heard, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Babington acting as his 
sponsors, 

The Sierra Leone Company had an office 
in a house in Birchin Lane, and to this house 
the Macaulays removed the following win- 
ter. The only place where the child could 
be taken for exercise and air was Drapers’ 
Garden, which was within a hundred yards 
of the Stock Exchange. To this dismal 
yard, which contained as much gravel as 
grass, the fond mother used to convey her 
nurse and the little boy through the crowds 
that toward noon swarmed along Cornhill 
and Threadneedle Street, and thither she 
would return to escort them back to Birehin 
Lane. And thither, in after-years, Lord Mae- 
aulay used to resort, so strong was the pow- 
er of association upon his mind. Baby as 
he was when he quitted it, he retained some 
impressions of his earliest home. He remem- 
bered standing up at the nursery window 
by his father’s side and looking at a cloud 
of smoke pouring out of a tall chimney; he 
asked if that was hell. From Birchin Lane 
the family removed to a house on High Street, 
Clapham—a roomy, comfortable dwelling, 
with a little garden in the front and rear. 
Here the boy passed a quiet and happy 
childhood. From the time he three 
years old he read incessantly, lying for the 
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most part on a rug before the fire, with his 
book on the floor, and a piece of bread-and- 
butter in his hand. He is remembered by 
the then parlor-maid as sitting in his nan- 
keen frock, perched on the table by her as 
she was cleaning the plate, and expounding 
to her out of a volume as big as himself. 
He did not care for toys, but was fond of 
walking and talking, telling his mother or 
the nurse interminable stories out of his own 
head, or repeating what he had been read- 
ing in language above his years. He re- 
membered the very words of the book he 
was last engaged in, and he talked, as the 
maid said, “quite printed words.” Mrs. 
Hannah More called at Mr. Macaulay’s one 
day, and was met by a fair, pretty, slight 
boy, about four years old, with a profusion 
of light hair, who came to the door and re- 
ceived her. He told her that his parents 
were out, but that if she would be good 
enough to come in, he would bring her a 
glass of old spirits. He startled the good 
old mistress of Barley Wood, who never as- 
pired above cowslip wine. When question- 
ed as to what he knew about old spirits, he 
could only say that Robinson Crusoe often 
had some. About this time his father took 
him on a visit to Lady Waldegrave, at Straw- 
berry Hill, proud to exhibit to his old friend 
the fair bright boy, dressed in a green coat, 
with red collar and cufts, a frill at the throat, 
and white trowsers. After he had spent 
some time among the wonders of the Orford 
Collection, catalogue in hand, a servant, who 
was waiting upon the company, spilled some 
hot coffee on his legs. The hostess was all 
compassion, and when she asked him, after 
a while, how he was feeling, he answered, 
“Thank you, madam, the agony is abated.” 
When the merest child, he was sent as a day 
scholar to a Yorkshire school-master, and 
his mother explained to him that he must 
learn to study without the solace of bread- 
and-butter. ‘Yes, mamma,” he said, “in- 
dustry shall be my bread, and attention my 
butter.” He crept like snail, unwillingly to 
school, and every afternoon entreated to be 
excused from returning after dinner. ‘“ No, 
Tom; if it rains cats and dogs, you shall go.” 

Master Macaulay was the most precocious 
little boy of whom we have any account in 


from his mother dated in his eighth year, 
and narrating his literary doings. He had 
written a compendium of universal history 
from the creation down; he had written 
three cantos of “The Battle of Cheviot,” a 
metrical romance; and two cantos of a hero- 


was encouraged, and not spoiled. All the 
Misses More made a companion of him and 
relished his conversation. Mrs. Hannah, who 
was in her sixties, superintended his stud- 
ies, his pleasures, and his health. She kept 
him with her for weeks, listening to him as 
he read prose by the ell and declaimed po- 
etry by the yard. She discussed and com- 
pared with him his favorite heroes, ancient, 
modern, and fictitious; coaxed him into the 
garden walks under the pretense of a lect- 
ure on botany; and sent him from his books 
to run about the grounds, or into the kitch- 
en to play cooking. She gave him Bible 
lessons, which always ended with theological 
arguments. When the conversation turned 
on her more dramatic days, she could tell 
him of the great English Roscius, who was 
her dear friend; of that singular coxcomb, 
James Boswell, who died about twelve years 
before ; of the great Dr. Johnson (“ who bull- 
ied your grandfather so, Tom, at Inverary, 
as you read last week in Boswell—the doe- 
tor was a good Christian, but he was rather 
rough at times, more’s the pity”); of Sir Josh- 
ua, Miss Burney, Mrs. Thrale, now Mrs. Pioz- 
zi, Who is seventy, if she is a day, Miss Patty 
declares. She could tell him of old Lord 
Bathurst, who had known Pope and Swift 
and the wits of Queen Anne’s time. When 
he was six, she wrote him: “Though you 
are a little boy now, you will one day, if it 
please God, be a man; but long before you 
are a man,I hope you will be a scholar. | 
therefore wish you to purchase such books 
as will be useful to you then, and that you 
employ this very small sum in laying a little 
tiny corner-stone for your future library.” 
A year or two afterward she thanks him for 
two letters, which were neatly written and 
free from blots, and says he is entitled to 
another book. He is to go to Hatchard’s 


jand choose it. As epics were nearly ex- 
| hausted, what did he say to a little good 


prose ?—Johnson’s Hebrides, or Walton’s 
Lives, unless he would like a neat edition 
of Cowper’s poems, or “ Paradise Lost,” for 
his own eating. She wanted him to become 
a complete Frenchman, that she might give 
him Racine, the only dramatic poet in any 
modern language that is perfectly pure and 


| good. (Had she forgotten the author of 
English literature. There is extant a letter 


ic poem, entitled, “ Olaus the Great; or, the | 


Conquest of Mona;” and he had composed 


Hannah More, who was a judge of that sta- 
ple, pronounced these hymns to be “ quite 
extraordinary for such a baby.” He was a 
constant visitor at Barley Wood, where he 


Percy and The Search after Happiness?) She 
thought well of an ode which he sent, and 
was much obliged to him for a dedication. 
Happy young poet! kindly old patron! 

The circumstances of the Macaulay fam- 
ily were improving. Its head had received 
for some time a salary of £500 a year as 
the secretary of the Sierra Leone Compa- 


jny, and had entered into a partnership 
she knew not how many hymns. Good Mrs. | 


with a nephew. The firm of Macaulay and 
Babington did a large business as African 
merchants, and had need to, for before Lord 
Macaulay was thirteen, he had three broth- 
ers and five sisters. They were a prolific 
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set, those Macaulays. John, the grandfa- 
ther, had twelve children, and Aulay, the 
vreat-grandfather, fourteen. When Master 
Thomas reached the age of twelve, he had 
outgrown the school-masters of Clapham, 
and his father thought of removing to Lon- 
don, in order to place him as a day scholar 
at Westminster. He ultimately fixed upon 
Little Shelford, a village near Cambridge. 
Its master, the Rev. Mr. Preston, was an ex- 
fellow of Trinity, and his scholars were pen- 
etrated with Cambridge ambitions and ways 
of thought, and frequent visitors brought 
the freshest Cambridge gossip to the table 
where master and pupils dined in common. 
Master Thomas was treated with great kind- 
ness by the famous Dean Milman, the pres- 
ident of Queen’s College, who wrote to his 
Your lad 
He shall stand before kings. 
The 
letters that Lord Macaulay wrote to his par- | 


father after one of these visits: “ 
is a fine fellow. 
He shall not stand before mean men.” 


ents during his school days are curious read- 
He is doing Xenophon every day, 
and the Odyssey twice a week with young 
Wilberforce. He is also doing Latin verses. 
He is writing themes, and belongs to a debat- 
ing society. He has been to Dean 
Milman’s ona pony, has slept there, 
He 
is reading Plutarch’s Lives, and in 
French Fénelon’s Dialogues of the 
Dead. He wishes to come home 
before the holidays, he writes to 
his mother, and, if he gain 
papa’s leave, would select his 
birthday as the time he would 
wish to spend with his family. “I 
think I see you sitting by papa, 
just after his dinner, reading my 
letter, and turning to him with an 
inquisitive glance at the end of 
the paragraph. I think, too, that 
I see his expressive shake of the 
head at it. Oh, may I be mistak- 
en!” When he had been a year 
at Shelford the school was re- 
moved to Aspenden Hall, in Hert- 
fordshire, where he spent four 
most industrious years. He read 
widely, unceasingly, and more 
than rapidly. He had an unerr- 
ing memory, and the capacity of 
taking in a page at a glance. 
What caught his fancy as a child 
he remembered without getting 
it by heart. He accompanied his 
father one afternoon on a call, and 
found on a table “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” While the elders 
were talking, he read it, and on his 
return repeated as many cantos as 
his mother had the patience to 
listen to. One day at Cambridge, 
while waiting in a coffee-room for 
a post-chaise, he picked up a news- 
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and is invited to come again. 
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paper, and to pass the time, cast his eyes 
over two poems in the Poet’s Corner. He 
never gave them a thought, but could re- 
peat them forty years afterward without 
missing or changing a word. 
that if every copy of “Para Lost” and 
Pilgrim’s Progress were destroyed, he would 
undertake to reproduce them from recollec- 
tion. He always read books faster than 


He used to sav 
] 


Lise 


others skimmed them, and skimmed them 
as fast as others turned the leaves. “He 
seemed to read through the skin.” The 


boy’s letters, which at first were pretty and 
natural, soon began to smack of the library. 
Before he is fifteen he writes to his good 
mother that he has read Boccaccio’s “ Deea- 
meron,” a tale of one hundred cantos, and 
that he prefers the writer thereof to Chaucer. 
Jane will find some translations from Boc- 
eaccio in Dryden. He has read Gil Blas and 
“Thalaba ;” also the History of James I., and 
a great deal of Gibbon. He concluded by 
sending his love to papa, Selina, Jane, John 
(“but he is not there”), Henry, Fanny, Han- 
nah, Margaret, and Charles. Valete. His 
brothers and sisters worshiped him. His 
sweetness of temper and unfailing flow of 
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spirits made his presence so delightful that | 


his wishes and tastes were their law. His 
notion of happiness was to have them work- 
ing round him while he read a novel aloud, 
and then to walk with all of them on the 
Common, or, if it rained, to have a noisy 
game of hide-and-seek. When he was at 
home on his holidays, there were no lessons ; 


nothing but fun and merriment for the whole | 


six weeks. He read Sir Charles Grandison 
to them, and such solid works as Clarendon 
and Burnet. Poetry and novels were for- 
bidden during the daytime, save when he 
was at home, and stigmatized as “ drinking 
drams in the morning.” Papa Macaulay 
disapproved of novels, except, perhaps, such 
excellent ones as Celebs (whieh had netted 


£2000 for his good friend, Mrs. More, in a | 
twelvemonth); but he was indulgent, nev- | 


ertheless, and lived to see himself the head 
of a family in which novels were more read 


and better remembered than in any other | 


household in England. 
joke on this point. 


Thomas had his 
He wrote an anony- 
mous communication to his father, who was 


editor of the Christian Observer, defending | 


fiction, and praising Fielding and Smollett. 
This communication, which the incautious 
editor published, raised a storm among its 
evangelical readers, one of whom informed 
the public that he had burned the obnox- 
ious number, and should take the magazine 
no more. Clearly the article was a hit-—it 
hit papa. Such was Thomas Babington 
Macaulay at Clapham, that queer serious 


neighborhood which Thackeray has painted | 





for us, and from which Master Thomas 
Newcome ran away. 

In October, 1818, Lord Macaulay 
went into residence at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with the eldest son 
of his father’s friend, Mr. Thornton. 
Among his contemporaries were Der 
went Coleridge, a son of Coleridge th 
poet, and Henry Nelson Coleridge, his 
cousin, both of whom were born in 
the same year as Macaulay. These 
young men were an honor to the 
name they bore, sound scholars, first- 
rate Grecians, thoughtful, earnest 
minds, who in after-years were to 
edit the writings and care for the 
fame of their great relative. Henry 
Nelson, who was a scholar of King’s, 
had given indications of great abil- 
ity by winning two of Sir William 
Brown’s medals, one for the Greek 
ode, and one for the Latin ode. Oth- 
er contemporaries were the erratic 
William Sydney Walker; Charles 
Austin, of great legal fame; John 
Moultrie, the poet, who, in his 
“Dream of Life,” has sketched the 
portraits of his fellow-students; and 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, who was 
the youngest of all. The name of 
Praed is an interesting one to us, in that 
his mother’s family was a branch of the 
} stout trunk that came over to Massachu- 
| setts in the person of John Winthrop; and 
| it is pleasant to remember that he was fa- 
|mous here as a poet thirty years before his 
| poems were collected in England. His fa- 
| ther, who was a sergeant-at-law, was a man 
of cultivation and refinement, and he de- 
| tected the brilliant promise of his little son. 
| He criticised his boyish writings, especially 
| his verses, with an unsparing hand, greatly 
| to the advantage of the juvenile poet, who, 
| in acquiring accuracy, acquired at the same 
| time distinctness of thought and felicity of 
| expression. 


After the loss of his mother 
| his education was attended to by an elder 
| sister, until his eighth year, when he was 
| sent to Langley Broom School, where he re- 
| mained four years. A delicate lad, his va- 
cations were spent at home in rest and rec- 
reation and mental culture. He preferred 
|in-door amusements and employments to 
| vigorous sports, and, like Macaulay, delight- 
}ed in reading to his sisters. Plutarch and 
Shakspeare were his favorite authors. He 
was a good chess-player, and he wrote lit- 
tle dramas, which were noticeable for their 
drollery. Before he was twelve he was sent 
to Eton, where his father had been, a pale, 
| slight scholar, of a studious and retiring dis- 
position. His progress was so rapid that in 
little more than a year he was “sent up for 
good,” as the saying is, for a copy of Latin 
verses. He had a ready pen, and wrote with 


| equal ease in prose and verse. The Eton 
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oys printed a selection from the 
nages of two school periodicals, and 
he reputation it gained stimulated 
Praed to start another, Apis Vatina, 
which was very cleverly conducted. 
One day in September, 1820, two 
voung gentlemen presented them- 
selves at the cottage of Mr. Charles 
Knight, printer and publisher. One 
yf them, a pale young person, was 
Mr. Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Would Mr. Knight print an Eton 
? He would, if 
the expenses were met; and he did. 
[he first number of The Etonian ap- 
The 
Etonian was edited by Praed and 
his friend Walter Blunt. Its staff 
of contributors were Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, John Moultrie, Sydney 
Walker, and of note, 
who afterward rose to distinetion. 
Praed wrote under the signature 
of Peregrine Courtenay, and aston- 
ished Mr. Knight by the unbound- 
ed fertility of his mind and the 
of his pen. His handwriting 
was perfect. “No printer could mistake a 
word or a letter.” Such, in brief, was Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed when, in his twen- 
tieth year, he entered Trinity College, bring- 
ing with him a higher reputation than any 
young man since the days of Canning. “We 
were a nest of singing birds,” said Dr. John 
son at Oxford, speaking for himself and Shen- 


stone 5 


miscellany for them 


peared on the Ist of November. 


others less 


readiness 


but not such singing birds, revered 
moralist, as were now nestling at Cambridge. 
[The room in which Macaulay lived in the 
Old Court of Trinity is still shown, and the 
flagged pathway along which, as a Bachelor 
of Arts, he walked, morning after morning, 
through the long vacation, book in hand, 
reading as eagerly and rapidly as ever. 
Here is his portrait by his friend Moultrie: 
** Grave, sedate, 

And (if the looks may indicate the age 

Our senior some few years: no keener wit, 

No intellect more subtle, none more bold, 

Was found in all our host.” 


Day and night together were too short for 
him. As long as a door was open or a light 
burning in any of the courts, he was always 
in the mood for conversation and compan- 
ionship. They used—those gay young rois- 
terers—to sup on milk punch and cold tur- 
key; they drained floods of tea to keep 
themselves awake, and sat over the fire till 
the bell rang for morning chapel. In the 
summer vacations they poured out into the 
moonlight, and rambled mile after mile in 
the country, the noise of their talk min- 
gling with the twittering of the birds in the 
hedges. 

There was a debating club there called 
the Cambridge Union, and Macaulay and 


Praed were its foremost orators. They were 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


frequently opposed to each other, and recol- 
lections of one contest between them have 
come down to us. Macaulay took it into 
his head that he believed that George the 
Third, then model 
king. Who kept England tranquil, prosper- 
ous, and secure, when Europe was desolated 
with war? The Good Old King. 


lately deceased, was a 


Why was 


it that when neighboring capitals were per- 
ishing in flames, our own was illuminated 


only for triumphs? You may find the cause 
in the three words the Good Old 
King. Whereupon Praed replied: “A good 
man! If he had been a plain country gen- 
tleman, with no wider opportunities for mis- 
chief, he would at least have bullied his feot- 
man and cheated his steward.” They said 
sharp things, but they were taken in good 
humor. The unfortunate Sydney Walker, 
who was always in trouble, had a great 
admiration for feminine beauty, and once 
when a gifted and beautiful woman appear- 
ed at a ball in Cambridge he peered in her 
face and clapped his hands with delight. 
“Tt was the joy of the savage,” Macaulay 
said, “ when he first sees 
These ambitious young wits and orators 
thirsted for distinction, and two of them 
obtained it by taking the Chancellor’s med- 
als for prize poems, Macaulay in 1819 and 
1821, and Praed in 1823 and 1824. Macaulay’s 
poems were called “ Pompeii” and “ Even 
ing ;” Praed’s, “ Australasia” and “ Athens.” 
Praed’s effusions may be found in the col 
lected edition of his poems, but in order to 
find Macaulay’s heroics one must go outside 
of his works to the volume entitled Cam 
bridge Prize Poems, where he will see the 
name of E. G. L. Bulwer following Praed 
the next year with fourteen pages of verse 
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on “Sculpture ;” and five years later the 
name of Alfred Tennyson, also of Trinity, 
prefixed to nine pages of blank verse about 
“Timbuctoo.” Young Arthur Hallam took 
a shy for this prize with the friend who has 
immortalized his memory, and missed it bad- 
ly. Macaulay detested the manufacture of 
Greek and Latin verses in cold blood as an 
exercise. His hexameters and iambics were 
never up to the mark, and his translations 
were charged with being ungracefully bald | 
and inornate. He could and did take a 
prize for Latin declamation, however, and 
he established his classical reputation by | 
winning a Craven University scholarship. | 
To think of Macaulay at this time is to as- | 
sociate him with Praed, who was now a\| 
Brown’s medalist for the Greek ode and for 
epigrams, and with Mr. Charles Knight, who | 
at the suggestion of Praed came to Cambridge 
one December day to talk over a new mag- 
azine. He was introduced to Derwent Cole- | 
ridge and to Macaulay; and what with break-’| 
fasts and luncheons and cheerful evening | 
wine parties, the inspiration of the famous 
milk punch of Trinity and of King’s, the gen- 
eral plan of Knight’s Quarterly Magazine was | 
settled. Mr. Knight was the editor, and his 
contributors were Praed, who was Peregrine 
Courtenay,as in The Etonian, with an alter ego 
named Vyvyan Joyeuse; Derwent Coleridge, 
who was Davenant Cecil; Moultrie, who was 
Gerard Montgomery; Sydney Walker, who 
was Edward Haselfoot; Nelson Coleridge, 
who was Joseph Haller; and Macaulay, 
who was Tristram Merton. Praed wrote 
the opening article, “Castle Vernon,” in 
which he introduced a pen portrait of his 


illustrious friend: ‘There came up a short | 
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manly figure, marvelously upright, with a 
bad neckeloth, and one hand in his waist- 
coat pocket. Of regular beauty he had lit 

tle to boast; but in faces where there is an 
expression of great power or of great good 
humor, or of both, you do not regret its ab- 
sence.” Mr. Knight is enthusiastic in his 
autobiography over Lord Macaulay’s con- 
tributions to his magazine. He had three 
papers in the first number, only one of 
which, “Fragments of a Roman Tale,” has 
been reprinted. One of these papers, on 
“West Indian Slavery,” was written to 
please his father, and seemed likely to in- 
terest the Clapham set in the magazine. 
The elder Macaulay was cranky about his 
son’s literature, and letters passed between 
them. Tristram Merton had written love 
verses. What did it mean? “I have a 
strong curiosity to know who Rosamond 
is,’ wrote Praed; and added, “Tristram, I 
hope Rosamond and your fair girl of France 
will not pull caps.” Finding that his father 
was pained, Macaulay wrote a letter to Mr. 
Knight, in which he stated that his father 


| entertained to their utmost evangelical opin- 


ions, and that some of the articles in the 
magazine gave him great uneasiness. “I 


|need not say that I do not in the slightest 


degree partake of his scruples.” Gratitude, 
duty, and prudence compelled him to re- 
spect prejudices that he did not share, and 
he must desist writing for the present. The 


| second number of the magazine was so dull 


and decorous, so much on the moral level 
of the Christian Observer, that Papa Macaulay 
withdrew his objections, and his son took up 
his pen. Mr. Knight opened his next letter 
from Macaulay with no common pleasure. 
It contained two manuscripts, which 
scarcely filled two sheets of paper, but 
they were as precious as fine gold. 
They were the noble poems “ Mon- 
contour” and “The Battle of Ivry.” 
Besides these songs of the Hugue- 
nots, the third number of the maga- 
zine was enriched from the same hand 
with “Scenes from Athenian Revels,” 
and a paper on Dante. 

Of all his early writings, Lord Mac- 
aulay preferred the “ Conversation be- 
tween Mr. Abraham Cowley and Mr. 
John Milton touching the great Civil 
War.” On the Ist of October, twenty- 
five days before the completion of his 
twenty-fourth year, he wrote to his fa- 
ther, from Cambridge: “I was elected 
fellow this morning, and hope to leave 
Cambridge on Tuesday for Rothley 
Temple. The examiners speak highly 
of the manner in which I acquitted my- 
self, and I have reason to believe that 
I stood first of the candidates.” He 
added that until he became a Master of 
Arts the following July his pecuniary 
emolument would not be great, but for 


LORD MACAU 


seven years from that time it would 
him almost an independent 
man. Lord Macaulay valued highly 

s college honors and privileges, and 
diligently impressed upon a nephew, 
after, that if he minded his 
syntax he might eventually hope to 
reach a position which would give 
m three hundred pounds a year, a 
ible for his horse, six dozen of 
audit ale every Christmas, a loaf and 
two pats of butter every morning, 
ind a good dinner for nothing, with 
is many almonds and raisins as he 

ould eat at dessert. 

Macaulay was called to the bar in 
1226, and joined the Northern Circuit 
When the company were 
retiring for the night on his first ap- 
pearance at mess, he picked out the 
largest candle. An old King’s Coun- 
sel, seeing a book under his arm, re- 
monstrated with him on the danger 
of reading in bed. “I always read 
in bed at home,” he answered, with 
immense rapidity of utterance, “and 
if 1 am not afraid of committing parricide 
and matricide and fratricide, I can hardly 
be expected to pay any special regard to 
the lives of the bagmen of Leeds.” He 
did not seriously look upon the law as a 
profession, and could never be persuaded to 
return to his chambers in the evening, as 
was the custom ther. After a year or two 
he gave up the pretense of reading law, 
and spent more hours under the gallery 
of the House of Commons than in all the 
courts of law. Throughout his life, said 
who knew him best, he never really 
applied himself to any pursuit that was 
against the grain. About three months be- 
fore leaving college he had taken part in 
a meeting of the Antislavery Society, with 
the Duke of Gloucester in the chair, and 
made a speech that was greeted with a 
whirlwind of cheers, the eloquence of which, 
the Edinburgh Review declared, was so signal 
for rare and matured excellence that the 
most practiced orator might well admire 
how it should have come from one who then 
for the first time addressed a public assem- 
bly. His father sat by and heard him. 
When it came the turn of Wilberforce to 
speak, he said that his old friend Macaulay 
would no doubt bear willingly with all the 
base falsehoods, all the vile calumnies, all 
the detestable artifices, that had been aimed 
against him to render him the martyr and 
victim of their cause, for the gratification 
of hearing one so dear to him plead such a 
cause insuch amanner. He was right; but 
keen as was his pleasure, Zachary Macaulay 
took it in his own sad way. From the first 
moment to the last he never moved a mus- 
cle, but sat with his eyes fixed on a piece of 
paper on which he seemed to be writing 
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years 


it Leeds. 


one 
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SAMUEL ROGERS, 
with a pencil. When referring that even- 
ing to what had passed, he remarked to his 
|son that it was ungraceful in so young a 
| man to speak with folded arms in the pres- 
jence of royalty, meaning the Duke of 
| Gloucester, “Silly Billy.” Macaulay had 
| heard too much in his youth to entertain 
| enthusiastic anticipations of the future of 
the African race. He might have said then, 
as he wrote thirty-four years later: “I hate 
slavery from the bottom of my soul; and 
yet I am made sick by the cant and silly 
mock reasovs of the Abolitionists. The nig- 
ger driver and the negrophile are two odious 
things to me.” 
| When Macaulay first went to college, his 
| father believed himself worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, and stating his intention 
of making him an eldest son, he told him 
that by distinguishing himself at the uni- 
versity, he should shape his career as he 
would. In his eighteenth year the family 
removed to London, and set up an establish- 
ment in Cadogan Place, suited to their im- 
proved circumstances. The prosperity of the 
house of Macaulay and Babington was short- 
lived; for what with the senior member's 
devoting his whole heart and five-sixths of 
his time to pursuits unconnected with the 
business, and the junior’s being no business 
man, indications of disaster appeared within 
a year, and young Macaulay was glad to 
make a hundred guineas by taking pupils. 
The house in Cadogan Place was given up 
the year before he left college, and the family 
settled in Great Ormond Street, which runs 
east and west through the region bounded 
by Gray’s Inn Road, the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, and the British Museum. When the 
young fellow of Trinity left Cambridge he 
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went to Rothley Temple, whence, six days 
after his election, he addressed a note to his 
father, in which, after referring to Knight's 
Quarterly, he intimated that when he saw 
him in London, he would mention to him a 
piece of secret history which would show 
him how important his connection with that 
work might become. A greater editor than 
Charles Knight had his eye on one of his 
writers. “Can you lay your hands on some 
clever young man who will write for us?” he 
inquired of a friend in London about three 
months after Macaulay’s letter to his father. 
“The original supporters of the work are 
getting old, and are either too busy or too 
stupid, and here the young men are mostly 
for the Tories.” So wrote Francis Jeffrey in 
re the Edinburgh Review. The clever young 


TUM MOORE, 


man was found; hands were laid upon him ; 
and a few months after he wrote for it a 
paper on Milton. His name was Macaulay, 
and, like Lord Byron, he awoke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous. His lord- 
ship’s publisher, Murray, declared it would 
be worth the copyright of Childe Harold to 
have him on the staff of the Quarterly. The 
family breakfast table in Bloomsbury Square 
was covered with cards of invitation to din- 
ner from every quarter of London, and his 
father groaned in spirit over the conviction 
that the law would be less to him than ever. 
Macaulay heard with pride that the great 
preacher, Robert Hall, of whom he was an 
admirer, was discovered lying on the floor, 
employed in learning, by the aid of gram- 





mar and dictionary, enough Italian to ena. 
ble him.to verify the parallel between Mi| 

ton and Dante. But what pleased him most 

and it was the only commendation of his 
literary talent that he was ever heard to 
repeat even in the innermost domestic cir 

cle, was the sentence with which Jeffrey 

acknowledged the receipt of his manuscript 
—‘ The more I think the less I can conceiy: 

where you picked up that style.” Crab) 
Robinson gives us a glimpse of Lord Ma 

aulay in 1826: “A dinner party. I had a 
most interesting companion in young Mae- 
aulay, one of the most promising of the ris- 
ing generation I have seen for a long time 

He has a good face: not the delicate feat 

ures of a man of genius and sensibility, but 
the strong lines and well-knit limbs of a man 
sturdy in body and mind. Very el- 
oquent and cheerful, overflowing 
with words, and not poor in thought. 
Liberal in opinion, but no radical. 
He seems a correct as well as a full 
man. He showed a minute knowl- 
edge of subjects not introduced by 
himself.” Before many years were 
over, Lord Macaulay was famous 
enough to draw upon himself the 
hostility of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
He was bespattered with such epi- 
thets as “ stuff and nonsense,” “ ma- 
lignant trash,” “impertinent puppy,” 
and similar choice expressions of es- 
teem on the part of the gentleman 
who filled the chair of moral philos- 
ophy at Edinburgh, Professor John 
Wilson. “ He’s but a lad, James,” 
said North to the Shepherd. “ Evi- 
dently,” replied the Shepherd, who 
was the mouth-piece of Wilson (the 
voice was Jacob’s, but the hand was 
Esau’s), “and a clever lad he’ll re- 
main, depend upon that, to the end 
of his days.” To his family, his 
mother, and his loving brothers 
and sisters, Lord Macaulay was 
more than the great magazinist, the 
brilliant talker; he was the affec- 
tionate son, the dear brother, the 
| kindest, cheeriest friend and companion. 
There was some pretense of work in the 
morning, but in the afternoon he took his 
sisters a long walk, traversing every por- 
ition of the city, Islington, Clerkenwell, the 
parks, pouring out anecdotes about every 
|street and square and court and _ alley. 
| They would reach home just in time for din- 
| ner, and after dinner he would walk up and 
down the drawing-room, chatting with them 
till tea-time. Then noisy mirth and wretch- 
ed puns, so many a minute, so many an hour. 
They sang, having no voices, he least of all, 
but the old nursery songs were set to music 
jand chanted. Papa, sitting at his own ta- 
| ble, would look up and push back his spec- 
|tacles, and wonder, how they could waste 








their time so. After tea, the book they were 
reading was produced. Macaulay seldom 
read himself, but walked about, listening 
and commenting and drinking water. Sun- 
day was a trying day to him. Papa read 
them all a long sermon in the afternoon, and, 
ifter evening service, read at prayer-time 
to the servants. Sunday walking for walk- 
ing’s sake was not allowed, and going to a 
distant church was discouraged. This rule 
was not applied to Macaulay, for while he 
went to church with his sisters in the morn- 
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ing, he went whithersoever he would in the 
afternoon, generally walking out of town 
alone or with a friend. Breakfast was the 
pleasantest part of the day to the elder 


| Macaulay, for his spirits were then at their 


best, and he delighted in discussing the 
newspaper with his son long after the meal 
was finished. He loved him in his way, 
and told his wife when he went to live in 
chambers that the change had taken the 
sunlight out of his day. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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An Olvefashioned Bove Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
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T was 
so far 
ly ugly. 


as any thing in nature can be real- 
It was lopsided—having on the 
one hand a stunted stump or two, while on 
the other a huge heavy branch swept down 
to the gravel-walk. 
ed trunk or stem, hollow enough to entice 
any weak-minded bird to build a nest there 
—only it was so near to the ground, and 
also to the garden gate. 
ers of the garden, evidently of practical 
mind, had made use of it to place between a 
fork in its branches a sort of letter-box— 
not the government regulation one, for twen- 


a very ugly bush indeed; that is, | 


It had a crooked gnarl- | 


Besides, the own- | 


St. Andrews. Thence he was in the habit 
of coming to them three and often four days 
in the week, teaching of mornings and walk- 
ing of afternoons. They had expected him 
this afternoon, but their grandmother had 
carried them off on some pleasure excursion ; 
and being a lady of inexact habits—one, too, 
to whom tutors were tutors and nothing 
more—she had merely said to Miss Williams, 
as the carriage drove away, “When Mr. 


| Roy comes, tell him he is not wanted till to- 


| 


ty years ago this had not been thought of, | 


but a rough receptacle, where, the house be- 
ing a good way off, letters might be deposit- 
ed, instead of, as hitherto, in a hole in the 
trunk—near the foot of the tree, and under 
shelter of its mass of evergreen leaves. 


This letter-box, made by the boys of the | of them again. 


family at the instigation and with the as- | 


sistance of their tutor, had proved so attract- 
ive to some exceedingly incautious spar- 
row that during the intervals of the post 
she had begun a nest there, which was 
found by the boys. 
they were, and a great trouble to their old 
grandmother, with whom they were staying 
the summer, and their young governess— 
“Misfortune,” as they called her, her real 
name being Miss Williams—Fortune Will- 


iams. The nickname was alittle too near the 


Exceedingly wild boys | 


truth, as a keener observer than mischiev- | 


ous boys would have read in her quiet, some- 
times sad, face; and it had been stopped 
rather severely by the tutor of the elder 
boys, a young man whom the grandmother 
had been forced to get, to “keep them in or- 
der.” He was a Mr. Robert Roy, once a stu- 
dent, now a teacher of the “ humanities,” 
from the neighboring town—lI beg its par- 
don—city; and a lovely old city it is!—of 
Vou. LITI.—No. 313.—7 


morrow.” 

And so Miss Williams had waited at the 
gate, not wishing him to have the addition- 
al trouble of walking up to the house, for 
she knew every minute of his time was pre- 
cious. The poor and the hard-working can 
understand and sympathize with one anoth- 
er. Only a tutor, and only a governess: 
Mrs. Dalziel drove away and never thought 
They were mere machines 
—servants to whom she paid their wages, 
and so that they did sufficient service to de- 
serve these wages, she never interfered with 
them, nor, indeed, wasted a moment’s consid- 
eration upon them or their concerns. 

Consequently they were in the somewhat 
rare and peculiar position of a young man 
and young woman (perhaps Mrs. Dalziel 
would have taken exception to the words 
“voung lady and young gentleman”) thrown 
together day after day, week after week— 
nay, it had now become month after month 
—to all intents and purposes quite alone, 
except for the children. They taught to- 
gether, there being but one school-room; 
walked out together, for the two younger 
boys refused to be separated from their 
elder brothers; and, in short, spent two- 
thirds of their existence together, without 
let or hinderance, comment or observation, 
from any mortal soul. 

I do not wish to make any mystery in 
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this story. A young woman of twenty-five | to love her. For there are two distinct 


and a young man of thirty, both perfectly 
alone in the world—orphans, without broth- 
er or sister—having to earn their own bread, 
and earn it hardly, and being placed in cir- 
cumstances where they had every opportu- 
nity of intimate friendship, sympathy, what- 
ever you like to call it: who could doubt 
what would happen? The more so, as there 
was no one to suggest that it might hap- 
pen; no one to watch them or warn them, or 
waken them with worldly - minded hints; 
or else to rise up, after the fashion of so 
many Wise parents and guardians and well- 
intentioned friends, and indignantly shut 
the stable door after the steed is stolen. 

No. That something which was so sure | 
to happen had happened; you might have 
seen it in their eyes, have heard it in the 
very tone of their voices, though they still 
talked in a very commonplace way, and 
still called each other “Miss Williams” and | 
“Mr. Roy.” In fact, their whole demeanor 
to one another was characterized by the 
grave and even formal decorum which was 
natural to very reserved people, just trem- | 
bling on the verge of that discovery which 
will unlock the heart of each to the other, 
and annihilate reserve forever between the | 
two whom Heaven has designed and meant 
to become one; a completed existence. If 
by any mischance this does not come about, 
each may lead a very creditable and not 
unhappy life; but it will be a locked-up 
life, one to which no third person is ever 
likely to find the key. 

Whether such natures are to be envied or | 


pitied is more than I can say; but at least | 
they are more to be respected than the peo- 
ple who wear their hearts upon their sleeves | 
for daws to peck at, and very often are all 
the prouder the more they are pecked at, 
and the more elegantly they bleed; which | 
was not likely to be the case with either of 
these young folks, young as they were. 

They were young, and youth is always in- | 
teresting and even comely ; but beyond that 
there was nothing remarkable about either. | 
He was Scotch; she English, or rather Welsh. 
She had the clear blue Welsh eye, the funny 
retroussé Welsh nose; but with the prettiest 
little mouth underneath it—firm, close, and 
sweet ; full of sensitiveness, but a sensitive- 
ness that was controlled and guided by that 
best possession to either man or woman, a 
good strong will. No one could doubt that 
the young governess had, what was a very 
useful thing to a governess, “a will of her 
own ;” but not a domineering or obnoxious 
will, which indeed is seldom will at all, but 
merely obstinacy. 

For the rest, Miss Williams was a little 
woman, or gave the impression of being so, 
from her slight figure and delicate hands 
and feet. I doubt if any one would have 
called her pretty, until he or she had learned 


kinds of love, one in which the eye instructs 
the heart, and the other in which the heart 
informs and guides the eye. There have 
been men who, seeing an unknown beauti- 
ful face, have felt sure it implied the most 
beautiful soul in the world, pursued it, wor- 
shiped it, wooed and wonit, found the fancy 
true, and loved the woman forever. Other 
men there are who would simply say, “| 
don’t know if such a one is handsome or 
not; I only know she is herself—and mine.’ 
Both loves are good; nay, it is difficult to 
say which is best. But the latter would be 


the most likely to any one who became at- 


tached to Fortune Williams. 

Also, perhaps, to Robert Roy, though no 
one expects good looks in his sex; indeed, 
they are mostly rather objectionable. Wom- 
en do not usually care for a very handsome 


| man; and men are prone to set him down as 


conceited. No one could lay either charge 
to Mr. Roy. He was only an honest-looking 
Scotchman, tall and strong and manly. Not 
“red,” in spite of his name, but dark-skinned 
and dark-haired ; in no way resembling his 
great namesake, Rob Roy Macgregor, as the 
boys sometimes called him behind his back 
—never to his face. Gentle as the young 


| : . 
man was, there was something about him 
| which effectually prevented any one’s tak- 


ing the smallest liberty with him. Though 
he had been a teacher of boys ever since he 
was seventeen—and I have heard one of the 


| fraternity confess that it is almost impossi- 


ble to be a school-master for ten years with- 


| out becoming a tyrant—still it was a pleas- 


ant and sweet-tempered face. Very far from 
a weak face, though: when Mr. Roy said a 
thing must be done, every one of his boys 
knew it must be done, and there was no use 
saying any more about it. 

He had unquestionably that rare gift, the 


| power of authority; though this did not 


necessarily imply self-control; for some peo- 
ple can rule every body except themselves. 
But Robert Roy’s clear, calm, rather sad eye, 
and a certain patient expression about the 
mouth, implied that he too had had enough 
of the hard training of life to be able to gov- 
ern himself. And that is more difficult to 
a man than to a woman. 
* All thy passions, matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unt 
wine.” 

A truth which even Fortune’s tender heart 
did not fully take in, deep as was her sym- 
pathy for him; for his toilsome, lonely life, 
lived more in shadow than in sunshine, and 
with every temptation to the selfishness 


| which is so apt to follow self-dependence, 


and the bitterness that to a proud spirit so 
often makes the sting of poverty. Yet he 

ras neither selfish nor bitter; only a little 
reserved, silent, and—except with children 
rather grave. 
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She stood watching him now, for she 
could see him a long way off across the lev- 
e] Links, and noticed that he stopped more 
than once to look at the golf-players. He 
was a capital golfer himself, but had never 
any time to play. Between his own studies 
ind the teaching by which he earned the 
money to prosecute them, every hour was 
filled up. So he turned his back on the 
pleasant pastime, which seems to have such 
an extraordinary fascination for those who 
pursue it, and came on to his daily work, 
with that resolute deliberate step, bent on 
going direct to his point and turning aside 
for nothing. 

Fortune knew it well by this time; had 
learned to distinguish it from all others in 
the world. There are some footsteps which, 
by a pardonable poetical license, we say 

we should hear in our graves,” and though 
this girl did not think of that, for death 
looked far off, and she was scarcely a poet- 
ical person, still, many a morning, when, sit- 
ting at her school-room window, she heard 
Mr. Roy coming steadily down the grav- 
el-walk, she was conscious of—something 
which people can not feel twice in a life- 
time. 

And now, when he approached with that 
kind smile of his, which brightened into 
double pleasure when he saw who was wait- 
ing for him, she was aware of a wild heart- 
beat, a sense of exceeding joy, and then of 
relief and rest. He was “comfortable” to 
her. She could express it in no other way. 
At sight of his face and at sound of his voice 
all worldly cares and troubles, of which she 
had a good many, seemed to fall off. To be 
with him was like having an arm to lean 
on, a light to walk by; and she had walked 
alone so long. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss Williams.” 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Roy.” 

They said no more than that, but the stu- 
pidest person in the world might have seen 
that they were glad to meet, glad to be to- 
gether. Though neither they nor any one 
else could have explained the mysterious 
fact, the foundation of all love stories in 
books or in life—and which the present au- 
thor owns, after having written many books 
and seen a great deal of life, is to her also 
as great a mystery as ever—Why do certain 
people like to be together? What is the 
inexplicable attraction which makes them 
seek one another, suit one another, put up 
with one another’s weaknesses, condone one 
another’s faults (when neither are too great 
to lessen love), and to the last day of life 
find a charm in one another’s society which 
extends to no other human being? Happy 
love or lost love, a full world or an empty 
world, life with joy or life without it—that 
is all the difference. Which some people 
think very «mall, and that it does not mat- 
ter; and perhaps it does not—to many peo- 


ple. But it does to some, and I 
put among that category Miss Wil 
Mr. Roy. 

They stood by the laurel bush, 
just shaken hands rather more hastily 
they usually did; but the absence of 
children, and the very unusual fact of their 
being quite alone, gave to both a certain 
shyness, and she had drawn her hand away, 
saying, with a slight blush: 

“Mrs. Dalziel desired me to meet you and 
tell you that you might have a holiday to- 
day. She has taken the boys with her to 
Elie. I dare say you will not be sorry to 
gain an hour or two for yourself; though I 
am sorry you should have the trouble of the 
walk for nothing.” 

“For nothing ?”—with the least shadow 
of a smile, not of annoyance, certainly. 

“Indeed, I would have let you know if I 
could, but she decided at the very last min 
ute; and if I had proposed that a messen- 
ger should have been sent to stop you, I am 
afraid—it would not have answered.” 

“Of course not;” and they interchanged 
| an amused look—these fellow-victims to the 
| well-known ways of the household—which, 
| however, neither grumbled at; it was mere- 
|ly an outside thing, this treatment of both 
as mere tutor and governess. After alli (ashe 
sometimes said, when some special rudeness 
| —not to himself, but to her—vexed him), 
| they were tutor and governess; but they were 
|something else besides; something which, 
| the instant their chains were lifted off, made 
them feel free and young and strong, and 
comforted them with a comfort unspeakable. 

“She bade me apologize. No, I am afraid, 
if I tell the absolute truth, she did not bid 
me, but I do apologize.” 

“What for, Miss Williams ?” 

“For your having been brought out all 
this way just to go back again.” 

“T do not mind it, I assure you.” 

“ And as for the lost lesson—” 

“The boys will not mourn over it, I dare 
say. In fact, their term with me is so soon 
coming to an end that it does not signify 
much. They told me they are going back 
to England to school next week. Do you 
go back too ?” 

“Not just yet—not till next Christmas. 
Mrs. Dalziel talks of wintering in London; 
but she is so vague in her plans that I am 
never sure from one week to another what 
she will do.” 

“ And what are your plans ? 
know what you intend to do.” 

“Yes, [think so,” answered Miss Williams, 
smiling. ‘ One of the few things I remem- 
ber of my mother was hearing her say of 
me, that ‘ her little girl was a little girl who 
always knew her own mind.’ I think I do. 
I may not be always able to carry it out, but 
I think I know it.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Roy, absently and 


You always 
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somewhat vaguely, as he stood beside the | the stony heart of Fortune Williams. And 
laurel bush, pulling one of its shiny leaves | yet, let me own it once more, she was very, 
to pieces, and looking right ahead, across | very fond of Robert Roy. He had neve} 
the sunshiny Links, the long shore of yellow | spoken to her one word of love, actual love, 
sands, where the mermaids might well de-| no more than he spoke now, as they stood 
light to come and “take hands”—to the |side by side, looking with the same eyes 
smooth, dazzling, far-away sea. No sea is| upon the same scene. I say the same eyes, 
more beautiful than that at St. Andrews. for they were exceedingly alike in their 
Its sleepy glitter seemed to have lulled | tastes. There was no need ever to go into 
Robert Roy into a sudden meditation, from | long explanations about this or that; a 
which no word of his companion came to | glance sufficed, or a word, to show each 
rouse him. In truth, she, never given much | what the other enjoyed; and both had the 
to talking, simply stood, as she often did, | quiet conviction that they were enjoying it 
silently beside him, quite satisfied with the | together. Now as that sweet, still, sun- 
mere comfort of his presence. shiny view met their mutual gaze, they fell 
i am afraid this Fortune Williams will be | into no poetical raptures, but just stood and 
considered a very weak-minded young wom- | looked, taking it all in with exceeding pleas- 
an. She was not a bit of a coquette, she | ure, as they had done many and many a 
had not the slightest wish to flirt with any | time, but never, it seemed, so perfectly as 
man. Nor was she a proud beauty desirous | now. 
to subjugate the other sex, and drag them “What a lovely afternoon!” she said at 
triumphantly at her chariot wheels. She did | last. 
not see the credit, or the use, or the pleasure “Yes. It is a pity to waste it. Have 
of any such proceeding. She was a self-con- | you any thing special to do? What did 
tained, self-dependent woman. Thoroughly | you mean to employ yourself with, now 
a woman ; not indifferent at all to woman- | your birds are flown ?” 
hood’s best blessing; still, she could live “Oh, I can always find something to do.” 
without it if necessary, as she could have} “But need you find it? We both work 
lived without any thing which it had pleased | so hard. If we could only now and then 
God to deny her. She was not a creature | have a little bit of pleasure!” 
likely to die for love, or do wrong for love, He put it so simply, yet almost with a 
which some people think the only test of | sigh. This poor girl’s heart responded to it 
love’s strength, instead of being its utmost! suddenly, wildly. She was only twenty- 
weakness ; but that she was capable of love, | five, yet sometimes she felt quite old, or 
for all her composure and quietness, capable | rather as if she had never been young. The 
of it, and ready for it, in its intensest, most | constant teaching, teaching of rough boys, 
passionate, and most enduring form, the God | too——for she had had the whole four till Mr. 
who made her knew, if no one else did. | Roy took the two elder off her hands—the 
Her time would come; indeed, had come | necessity of grinding hard out of school 
already. She had too much self-respect to | hours to keep herself up in Latin, Euclid, 
let him guess it, but I am afraid she was | and other branches which do not usually 
very fond of—or, if that is a foolish phrase, | form part of a feminine education, only 
deeply attached to—Robert Roy. He had | having a great natural love of work, she 
been so good to her, at once strong and ten- | had taught herself—all these things com- 
der, chivalrous, respectful, and kind; and | bined to make her life a dull life, a hard 
she had no father, no brother, no other man | life, till Robert Roy came into it. And 
at all to judge him by, except the accident- | sometimes even now the desperate craving 
al men whom she had met in society, creat- | to enjoy—not only to endure, but to enjoy 
ures on two legs who wore coats and trow- | —to take a little of the natural pleasures 
sers, who had been civil to her, as she to | of her age—came to the poor governess very 
them, but who had never interested her in | sorely, especially on days such as this, when 
the smallest degree, perhaps because she | all the outward world looked so gay, so 
knew so little of them. But no; it would | idle, and she worked so hard. 
have been just the same had she known So did Robert Roy. Life was not easier 
them a thousand years. She was not “a|to him than to herself; she knew that; and 
man’s woman,” that is, one of those women | when he said, half joking, as if he wanted 
who feel interested in any thing in the| to feel his way, “Let us imitate our boys, 
shape of a man, and make men interested | and take a half holiday,” she only laughed, 
in them accordingly, for the root of much | but did not refuse. 
masculine affection is pure vanity. That How could she refuse? There were the 





celebrated Scotch song, long smooth sands on either side the Eden, 
“Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple stretching away into indefinite distance, 

9 ’ . . 
O come, ony ane o’ them a’! with not a human being upon them to break 


Far better be married to something, 
Than no to be married ava,” 


their loneliness, or, if there was, he or she 
looked a mere dot, not human at all. Even 
was a rhyme that would never have touched | if these two had been afraid of being seen 
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walking together—which they hardly were, | 


being too unimportant for any one to care 
whether they were friends or lovers, or what 
not—there was nobody to see them, except 
in the character of two black dots on the 
vellow sands. 

“Tt is low water; suppose we go and look 
for sea-anemones. One of my pupils wants 


some, and I promised to try and find one | 


the first spare hour I had.” 


“But we shall not find anemones on the | 


sands.” 

“ Shells, then, you practical woman! We'll 
gather shells. It will be all the same to that 
poor invalid boy~—and to me,” 
with that involuntary sigh which she had 
noticed more than once, and which had be- 


gun to strike on her ears not quite painful- | 
ly. Sighs, when we are young, mean dif- | 


ferently to what they do in after-years. 
don’t care very much where I go, or what I 
I only want—well, to be happy for an 
hour, if Providence will let me.” 

“Why should not Providence let you?” 
said Fortune, gently. 


ao; 


it more.’ 
“You are kind to think so; but you are 
ilways kind to every body.” 


side by side, according as he had suggested. 
rhis silent, instinctive acquiescence in what 
he wished done—it had happened once or 


self; for, as I have said, Miss Williams was 
not at all the kind of person to do every 


She could obey, but it would depend entire- 


ly upon whom she had to obey, which, in- | 
deed, makes the sole difference between lov- | 


ing disciples and slavish fools. 
It was a lovely day, one of those serene 


autumn days peculiar to Scotland—I was | 
going to say to St. Andrews; and any one | 
who knows the ancient city will know ex- | 


actly how it looks in the still, strongly spir- 
itualized light of such an afternoon, with 
the ruins, the castle, cathedral, and St. Reg- 
ulus’s tower standing out sharply against 
the intensely blue sky, and on the other side 


curving away into distance, and melting 
into the sunshiny sea. 

Many a time, in their prescribed walks 
with their young tribe, Miss Williams and 
Mr. Roy had taken this stroll across the 
Links and round by the sands to the mouth 
of the Eden, leaving behind them a long 
and sinuous track of many footsteps, little 
and large; but now there were only two 
lines—‘ foot-prints on the sands of Time,” 
as he jestingly called them, turning round 
and pointing to the marks of the dainty feet 
that walked so steadily and straightly beside 
his own. 


added he, | 


| perfect 
twice before, startling her a little at her- | 


| clever or brilliant. 
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“They seem made to go together, those 
two tracks,” said he. 

Why did he say it? Was he the kind of 
man to talk thus without meaning it? If 
so, alas! she was not exactly the woman to 
be thus talked to. Nothing fell on her light- 
ly. Perhaps it was her misfortune, perhaps 
even her fault, but so it was. 

Robert Roy did not “make love ;” not at 
all. Possibly he never could have done it 
in the ordinary way. Sweet things, polite 


| things, were very difficult to him either to 


do or to say. Even the tenderness that was 
in him came out as if by accident; but, oh! 
how infinitely tender he could be! Enough 
to make any one who loved him die easily, 
quietly, contentedly, if only just holding his 
hand. 

There is an incident in Dickens’s touch- 
ing Tale of Two Cities, where a young mat 
going innocent to the guillotine, and riding 
on the death-cart with a young girl whom 
he had never before seen, is able to sustain 


| and comfort her, even to the last awful mo 
“Few people deserve | 


ment, by the look of his face and the clasp 
of his hand. That man, I have often thought, 


| must have been something not unlike Rob- 
| ert Roy. 

By this time they had left their position | 
by the laurel bush, and were walking along | 


Such men are rare, but they do exist; and 
it was Fortune’s lot, or she believed it was, 
to have foundone. Thatwasenough. She 
went along the shining sands in a dream of 
content, perfect happiness, think 
ing—and was it strange or wrong that she 
should so think _—that if it were God’s will 


| she should thus walk through life, the thorn- 
thing that every body asked her, without 
considering whether it was right or wrong. | 


iest path would seem smooth, the hardest 
road easy. She had no fear of life, if lived 
beside him; or of death—love is stronger 
than death; at least this sort of love, of 
which only strong natures are capable, and 


| out of which are made, not the lyrics, per- 
| haps, but the epics, the psalms, or the trage- 


dies of our mortal existence. 
I have explained thus much about these 
two friends—lovers that may be, or might 


| have been—because they never would have 


done it themselves. Neither was given to 
much speaking. Indeed,I fear their con- 
versation this day, if recorded, would have 


| been of the most feeble kind—brief, frag- 
—on both sides—the yellow sweep of sand | 


mentary, mere comments on the things about 
them, or abstract remarks not particularly 
They were neither of 
them what you would call brilliant people ; 
yet they were happy, and the hours flew by 
like a few minutes, until they found them- 
selves back again beside the laurel bush at 
the gate, when Mr. Roy suddenly said: 
“Do not go in yet. I mean, need you go 
in? It is scarcely past sunset; the boys 
will not be home for an hour yet ; they don’t 
want you, and I—I want you so. In your 
English sense,” he added, with a laugh, refer- 
ring to one of their many erguments, scho 
lastic or otherwise, wherein she had insisted 
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that to want meant, Anglicé, to wish or to 
crave, whereas in Scotland it was always 
used like the French manquer, to miss or to 
need. 

“Shall we begin that fight over again ?” 
asked she, smiling; for every thing, even 
fighting, seemed pleasant to-day. 

“No, I have no wish to fight; I want to 
consult you seriously on a purely personal 
matter, if you would not mind taking that 
trouble.” 

Fortune looked sorry. That was one of 
the bad things in him (the best men alive 
have their bad things), the pride which 
apes humility, the self-distrust which often 
wounds another so keenly. Her answer 
was given with a grave and simple sincerity 
that ought to have been reproach enough. 

“Mr. Roy, I would not mind any amount 
of trouble if I could be of use to you; you 
know that.” 

“Forgive me! Yes,I do know it. I be- 
lieve in you and your goodness to the very 
bottom of my heart.” 

She tried to say, “ Thank you,” but her 
lips refused to utter a word. It was so dif- 
ficult to go on talking like ordinary friends, 
when she knew, and he must know she 
knew, that word more would make 
them—not friends at all—something infi- 
nitely better, closer, dearer; but that word 
was his to speak, not hers. 


one 


There are wom- 
en who will “help a man on”—propose to 
him, marry him indeed—wlLile he is under 
the pleasing delusion that he does it all 
himself; but Fortune Williams was not one 
of these. She remained silent and passive, 
waiting for the next thing he should say. 
It came: something the shock of which she 
never forgot as long as she lived; and he 
said it with his eyes on her face, so that, if 
it killed her, she must keep quiet and com- 
posed, as she did. 

“You know the boys’ lessons end next 
week. The week after I go—that is, I have 
almost decided to go—to India.” 

“To India!” 

“Yes. For which, no doubt, you think 
me very changeable, having said so often 
that I meant to keep to a scholar’s life; and 
be a professor one day, perhaps, if by any 
means I could get salt to my porridge. 
Well, now I am not satisfied with salt to 
my porridge; I wish to get rich.” 

She did not say, “Why?” She thought 
she had not looked it; but he answered: 
“Never mind why. I do wish it, and I 
will be rich yet, if I can. Are you very 
much surprised ?” 

Surprised she certainly was; but she an- 
swered, honestly, “Indeed, you are the last 
person I should suspect of being werldly- 
minded.” 

“Thank you; that is kind. No, just; 
merely just. One ought to have faith in 
people; it does one good. I am afraid my 
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own deficiency is want of faith. It takes 
so much to make me believe for a moment 
that any one cares for me.” 

How hard it was to be silent—harder stil] 
to speak! But she did speak. 

“T can understand that; I have often felt 
the same. It is the natural consequence of 
a very lonely life. If you and I had had fa- 
thers and mothers and brothers and sisters, 
we might have been different.” 

“Perhaps so. But about India. For a 
long time—that is, for many weeks—I have 
been casting about inmy mind how tochange 
my way of life, to look out for something 
that would help me to*earn money, and 
quickly, but there seemed no chance what- 
ever. Until suddenly one has opened.” 

And then he explained how the father of 
one of his pupils, grateful for certain bene- 
fits, which Mr. Roy did not specify, and no- 
ticing certain business qualities in him 
“which I suppose I have, though I didn’t 
know it,” added he, with a smile—had offer 
ed him a situation in a merchant’s office at 
Calentta: a position of great trust and re- 
sponsibility, for three years certain, with 
the option of then giving it up or continu- 
ing it. 

“ And continuing means making a fortune. 
Even three years means making something, 
with my ‘stingy’ habits. Only I must co 
at once. Nor is there any time left me for 
my decision; it must be yes or no. Which 
shall it be ?” 

The sudden appeal—made, too, as if he 
thought it was nothing—that terrible yes 
or no, which to her made all the difference 
of living or only half living, of feeling the 
sun in or out of the world. What could she 
answer? Trembling violently, she yet an- 
swered, in a steady voice, “ You must decide 
for yourself. A woman can not understand 
a man.” 

“ Nor a man a woman, thoroughly. There 
is only one thing which helps both to com- 


| prehend one another.” 


One thing! she knew whatit was. Surely 
so did he. But that strange distrustfulness 
of which he had spoken, or the hesitation 
which the strongest and bravest men have 
at times, came between. 

“ Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

Oh, the little less, and what worlds away!” 


If, instead of looking vaguely out upon the 
sea, he had looked into this poor girl’s face; 
if, instead of keeping silence, he had only 
spoken one word! But he neither looked 
nor spoke, and the moment passed by. 
And there are moments which people would 
sometimes give a whole lifetime to recall 
and use differently ; but in vain. 

“My engagement is only for three years,” 
he resumed; “and then, if alive, I mean to 
come back. Dead or alive, I was going to 
say, but you would not care to see my 
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shost, I presume ? 


ought not to make a joke of such serious 
hings.” 


“No, you ought not.” 


She felt herself almost speechless, that in | 


nother minute she might burst into sobs. 
He saw it—at least he saw a very little of 
it, and misinterpreted the rest. 

“JT have tired you. Take my arm. 
will soon be at home now.” 
pause, “You will not be displeased at any 
thing Ihave said? We part friends? No, 
we do not part; I shall see you every day 
for a week, and be able to tell you all par- 


You 


ticulars of my journey, if you care to hear.” | 


“Thank you, yes—I do care.” 

They stood together, arm in arm. The 
dews were falling; a sweet, soft, lilac haze 
had begun to creep over the sea—the sol- 
emn, far-away sea that he was so soon to 
ross. 
So near, yet so apart! Why must it be?| 
She could have borne his going away, if it 
was for his good, if he wished it; and some- 
thing whispered to her that this sudden de- | 
sire to get rich was not for himself alone. 
But, oh! if he would only speak! One word | 

one little word! After that, any thing 
might come—the separation of life, the bit- 
terness of death. To the two hearts that 
had once opened each to each, in the full 
recognition of mutual love, there could nev- 
er more be any real parting. 

3ut that one word he did not say. He 
only took the little hand that lay on his| 
arm, pressed it, and held it—years after, the | 
feeling of that clasp was as fresh on her | 
fingers as yesterday—then, hearing the foot 
of some accidental passer-by, he let it go, 
ind did not take it again. 

Just at this moment the sound of distant 
carriage wheels was heard. 

“That must be Mrs. Dalziel and the boys.” 

“Then I had better go. Good-by.” 

The day-dream was over. It had all come | 
back again—the forlorn, dreary, hard-work- 
ing world. 

“Good-by, Mr. Roy.” 
hands. 

“One word,” he said, hastily. “I shall 
write to you—you will allow me?—and I 
shall see you several times, a good many 
times, before I go?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then, for the present, good-by. 
means,” he added, earnestly, “ ‘God be with 
you! And I know He always will.” 

In another minute Fortune found herself 
standing beside the laurel bush, alone, list- 
ening to the sound of Mr. Roy’s footsteps 
down the road—listening, listening, as if, 
with the exceeding tension, her brain would 
burst. 


And they shook 


That | 


The carriage came, passed; it was not 
Mrs. Dalziel’s, after all. She thought he 
might discover this, and come back again ; 


I beg your pardon: I| 


come, 


Then, after a | 


1 \ 


Involuntarily she clung to his arm. | 


| Mére Boulette.” 


| had been given. 
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so she waited a little—five minutes, ten 
beside the laurel bush. But he did not 
No footstep, no voice; nothing but 
the faint, far-away sound of the long waves 
washing in upon the sands. 

It was not the brain that felt like to burst 
now, but the heart. 


She clasped her hands 
above her head. 


It did not matter; there 
was no creature to see or hear that appeal 
was it to man or God ?—that wild, broken 
sob, so contrary to her usual self-controlled 
and self-contained nature. And then she 
leaned her forehead against the gate, just 
where Robert Roy had accidentally laid his 
hand in opening it, and wept bitterly. 


LOVE’S SERVICE. 
7 HO has not a touch of the porcelain 
mania? It is a fashionable epidemic, 
hard for the female mind to resist. We may 
not be extensive collectors, with our side- 


| boards covered with Henri II. plates, Dres- 
| den-ware, antique Venice glass, and Palissy 


platters filled with reptilian forms, needing 
only to be filled with water to simulate the 
floor of an aquarium. We may not even be 
connoisseurs in the secret marks of Sévres- 
ware. But we are all lovers of pretty tea 
things, and have been ever since we dis- 
played our first set of dolls’ dishes on grand- 
mother’s footstool. Each one of us has a 
tea-cup that our granduncle, the sea-captain, 
brought from China, a plate which was one 
of a set that a French officer gave to a re- 


|mote ancestress during the Revolution, a 


silver-riveted punch-bowl used at grandfa- 
ther’s ordination, or a majolica monkey so 
ludicrous that to possess it we were »eguiled 
into denying ourselves new neck-ties for a 
month. 

While in Ecouen, near Paris, a friend who 


| knew something of this fancy of mine said 


to me, “If you wish to see some curiosities 
in porcelain, some really rare bits of old fa- 
ience, do not fail, before you go, to visit the 
The giving of nicknames 
is a common habit among the Ecouen peas- 
antry, and I felt sure that Boulette (meaning 
little ball) must be one, and asked why it 
“Because she is small and 
round,” replied my friend; and on seeing 
her, I recognized its appropriateness. 
“Does she sell bric-d-brac?” I next asked. 
“No,” was the reply; -“‘ but her house is 
a Museum in its way. She allows the art- 


| ists to paint there whenever they wish, and 


many of the charming interiors of the Ecou- 
en school were arranged there. Often has 
she lighted a fire in one of her unoccupied 
chambers, that admiring artists might paint 
the faded rose-colored hangings ‘of the old- 


| fashioned bed; or the curious fire-place, with 


the sphinx-head andirons half buried in the 
ashes, as though sunken in drifts of desert 
sand; or the ugly Virgin of the Renais- 
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sance, with the blessed palm branch nod-| specimen of an entire set which he was pre- 


ding above her. But perhaps the greatest | paring for an English lady. 


curiosity of all is her buffet. I will not de-| 


scribe it, but leave you to explore its treas- 
ures for yourself.” 

My friend was wrong. The greatest cu- 
riosity in Mére Boulette’s house was the 
Mére Boulette—a fat old lady, with spotless 
cap of delicate old lace (perhaps her grand- 
mother’s work), and gay fringed silken ker- 


| 


Her daughter 
was betrothed to a milord, to whom she was 
to be married in five years. My son did her 


| a service when she was visiting Sévres, and 
| she gave him an order for a dinner set. He 
| was to make the designs upon paper, show 


them to her, and then put them upon the 


| porcelain. The order was given in 1868, 


chief spread over her ample bosom, humor 


and benignity rippling in every wrinkle 
about her laughing mouth, which never lost 
its smile even when the ever-ready tears 
were coursing down the channels they had 
made in the crow’s-feet about her eyes. And 
yet the buffet was a wonder. A china bar- 
ber’s basin was fastened to the wall above 
it, while rare old plates, decorated with gro- 
tesque design of flower and bird, some, of 
the period of Louis XV., bearing the cele- 
brated device of the Moulin Javelle, were 
screwed to the wall on either side. On the 


with apoplectic middles and long slender 
necks, and decorated with chimera-like pea- 
cocks. Between these were ranged a doz- 
en tea-cups of Chinese manufacture; each 
represented children playing some game ap- 
propriate to a different month of the year. 
There were children flying kites upon one; 
on others, children playing marbles, spin- 
ning tops, skipping ropes, at play with bat- 
tledoor and shuttlecock, together with a 
number of games unknown to us and im- 
possible to be imagined from the fantastic 
attitudes of the goblin-like little figures. 
The next shelf was devoted to a salad set. 
Its centre piece was a bowl in the milky 
white and blue pottery of Lille; on one side 
stood a huilier of the time of Louis X V.—two 
graceful little porcelain pitchers for oil and 
vinegar inclosed in a porcelain caster; on 
the other side was the cover only of a very 
quaint mustard pot. The last shelf was de- 
voted to gaudily painted Auvergne pottery. 

Seeing how much interested I was in her 
collection, the old lady unlocked a chest, 
and after opening many wrappings, handed 


Around the rim ran a wreath of thistles in 
silver and light green, and beneath five 
snails were being ridden by Cupids as upon 
a race-course. Roguish little Pucks they 
were, who urged forward their strange steeds 


It was my son’s idea that the time must 
pass very slowly to the young betrothed, 
and so he represented the years by snails, 
with Love trying to make them move faster. 
Don’t you see, the last snail has a wedding 
ring for a collar, and they are whipping him 
with orange blossoms and sprays of myrtle.” 

“Did all the pieces have this design ?” | 
asked. 

“Oh no; each was different. On the soup 


| tureen the Cupids were training a great tur- 
| tle; on the fish platters they were mermaids 


with all the science and enthusiasm of jock- | 


eys. The last snail seemed balky, and be- 
sides the sprite bestriding it, three others 
were tugging at its bridle and pushing it 
forward with their rosy shoulders. 

“What lovely workmanship!” I exclaim- 
ed. “How did you get such an exquisite 
bit of Sévres ?” 

Mére Boulette smiled with mild pride. 


and mermen riding on salmon and dolphins; 


| on other dishes they flew about among beau- 
upper shelf of the buffet were two vases, | 


tiful birds hid under strawberry vines, 01 
swung in spider-web hammocks from sprays 
of wild blackberry ; they dug in mines, like 
the mountain gnomes of the Germans, and 
pried and lifted carrots with comical ma- 
chinery, as though they were great bars and 
ingots of yellow gold. Some of the covers 
were shaped like cabbages, and they peeped 
from under every curling leaf; they gath- 
ered the vintage and trod the grapes. Last 
of all, on the dessert service was represent- 
ed the marriage of the queen of the flower 
fairies, each piece a separate flower with a 
Love in it, some with torches, and others 
playing on instruments of music, while the 
central stand represented the ceremony it- 
self. A scarlet cardinal-flower was saying 
the mass, and in the highest part of the dish, 
which imitated a church tower, a chorus of 
Loves were tugging at the stamens of a 
chime of fuchsias, like boys merrily pulling 
the ropes of wedding bells. 

“Each piece differed from the others, but 
there was a Love in every one. Emile told 
me that he drew as many as seven hundred 


| babies for it, and that what first suggested 
me a cup of exquisitely delicate porcelain. | 


the idea to him was my Chinese set with 


| the funny children at play. He began col- 


lecting when he was a very little boy. Then 
he had shelves made of bits of board laid 
upon bricks in the court-yard, and he would 
lay on them every broken bit of glass or 
porcelain that he found, provided that it 


had a spot of color upon it. One day, when 


he was roaming in the wood back of the 
castle, he found in a ravine a pile of débris 
which had been thrown there when the cas- 
tle was restored (it was sacked and badly 
defaced, you know, during the Revolution). 
From this heap he dug a number of broken 
tiles, which pleased him exceedingly, though 


“My son Emile was a china decorator at | I thought nothing ofthem. The artists had 
Sevres, and he designed that. It is only a| begun to come to Ecouen, and sometimes he 
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vould pose for them, being always greatly 
terested in what they did. ‘Mother,’ he 
ild say, ‘I believe I could paint too if I 
only had the colors ;) but I hadn’t the money 
to throw away like that. One day a buyer 
» of old, broken, useless things, that they 
a] onnoisseur, came out from Paris. 
sent him to my china. I 
wed him all I had, but would not sell 
inv of it. Then Emile brought in his tiles, 
und looked at them, examining them 
carefully with an eyeglass, and inquiring 
wticularly where they were found. ‘You 
will give them to me, will you not? said he. 
You see they are broken and quite worth- 
‘If they are worthless, why do you 
vant them?’ I asked. At that he laughed, 
d offered me so high a price that I was 
But before I could accept it, 
Emile spoke up. ‘The tiles are mine,’ said 
e, ‘and I will not accept so little for them ; 
t if you will bring me a set of oil paints 
and brushes and panels, you may have them.’ 
[ was surprised, for Emile was only twelve 
years old, and very diffident. But in a few 
days the man brought the paints, and car- 
ried away the tiles. We heard afterward 
that he had made a very good bargain, for 
they were covered with decorations by an 
artist named Palissy. But Emile was sat- 
isfied. 
with pictures of flowers, which I showed to 
one of the artists. He said they showed re- 
markable talent, and offered to take him as 
an apprentice. He staid with the artist 
eight years, and then found a situation as 
china decorator at Sévres.” 
This was all that Mére Boulette told me 
at that time; but this visit did not end our 


da 


me one see 


he 


astonished. 


history became known to me. To do it 
justice, it should be given in the old lady’s 
words; but as she was frequently diffuse, 
and branched off from the main narrative 
into others quite as lengthy, I will give you 
only the subject-matter, at the risk of losii 
entirely the original charm. 

Emile worked with a will, and supported 
himself comfortably. 
the English lady was given him; he was to 
have five years in which to prepare his de- 
signs and put them upon the porcelain, and 


gf 
1g 


immense was to be at his disposal. 

Emile wanted money, not for himself, but 
for Félicie. Félicie was his servant, and he 
had promised her that when he could sup- 
port a wife he would marry her; and Félicie, 
in her white cap and apron, moved about 
his modest apartments at Sévres, facing the 


park of St. Cloud, scoured the casseroles, and | 


made the pot aw feu, bringing him his morn- 


little studio without ever breaking a pre- 
cious bit of porcelain or so much as disar- 


He covered his half dozen panels | 
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rosy promise, and to be for the present only 
M. Emile’s bonne, for there is no drudgery in 
Love’s Service. When the order came, and 
there was a prospect of realization of their 
hopes, Emile was by far the more enthusi- 
astic of the two. It was quite good enough 
as it was for Félicie. They went to the fét 
of St. Cloud together to celebrate the good 
news. They passed through the park, where 
Félicie filled her hands with great starry 
daisies, and the larks poured their hearts 
out in song above them, past the beauti- 
ful 
Staircase, on 


cascade which leaped down its grand 
to the When they 
came back to the féte grounds, the merriment 
was at its height. A hundred booths were 
gay with attractions; 


chateau. 


tapissiéres, omnibuses, 
Jiacres, were constantly arriving and leaving 
with gayly dressed Parisiennes. The races 
were over, and now the mountebank had a 
crowd about his tent, and Guignol’s theatre 
had a full house, if that can be called a house 
where all stood in the open air to see the 
performance. The lion tamer was recounting 
his ridiculous story of how, wealthy, blasé, 
and weary of life, he had determined to com- 
mit suicide, but being an eccentric, he had 
bought a number of Libyan lions remarka- 


| ble for their ferocity, and, determined to be 


torn in pieces by them, had entered their 
cage unarmed, thus! When, wonder of won- 
ders! the old lion crouched at his feet, trem- 
bling with fear, the lioness licked his hand 
in a transport of affection, and the whelps 


| danced the cancan about him in a delirium 


of joy. A little apart was an open-air con- 


| cert, and here Emile and Félicie sat for a 


long time enjoying the really fine music. 


| Their last glimpse of the /féte grounds, as 
acquaintance, and gradually all of Emile’s | 


they strolled back, showed them the illu- 


|minations in the colored glasses, and the 
commencement 


of the fire-works. They 
stopped at the inn of the “ Téte Noire” to eat 
a dainty Parisian dinner. Here was the 
only unpleasant touch in the happy picture. 


| They were met at the door by Sophie, the 
| blanchisseuse, leaving with a soldier from 
|Mont Valérien; and Sophie, remembering 
At last the order from | 


how Félicie had never before attended any 
of their merry-makings with a gentleman, 


| said, mockingly, “Un colosse de vertu—O 
lla la!” 
then a sum of money which seemed to him | 


Emile gave her a look which he 
meant to be withering and conclusive; but 
Sophie only giggled sillily, and passed on, 
repeating her expression. 

“No fear that any one will ever give you 
such a name,” said the pretty inn waitress, 


| as she came forward with pleasant alacrity 


to wait upon “monsieur et madame.” 
They spent the evening in the garden of 
the Versailles Palace. It was too dark to 


| visit the gallery of paintings, and they had 
ing coffee and dusting the furniture of his | 


Emile remembered 
now, as they passed the palace, how Félicie 


seen them once before. 


| had drawn his attention to the fact that the 
ranging a drawing, quite content with the | 


most decorated man in the gallery, the man 
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whose waistcoat was only a green sky for 
constellation after constellation of jeweled 
stars, was not a prince, but a painter, Horace 
Vernet. ‘ Who knows but your honors are 
nearer than you think ?” she had said, and 
the words came back to him on this occasion 
as a prophecy fulfilled. It was a day des 
grandes eaux. “The Queen of the Frogs” was 
showering the thirsty stone turtles, and in 
another fountain mischievous little Cupids 
were blowing water at each other through 
carved bellows, and the startled attitude of 
the statues of the horses in the Rocher of 
Apollo, that seemed to have been led to one 
of the pools to drink, was explained by the 
splashing and leaping water about them. 
Over the very spot in their way to the Tri- 
anon where the famous historical tragi-com- 
edy of the “Diamond Necklace” was act- 
ed, they next went to the last spectacle of 
the day. The grand fountain of all, the 
“Triumph of Neptune,” spouted its many 
columns into the night air; all around Ben- 
gal-lights were burning, and their various 
colors, crimson, blue, and yellow, were re- 
flected in the jets of water with all the 
changing brilliancy of prisms. 

The next day Emile began designs for the 
dinner service. For a year he kept his sit- 
uation at the Sévres manufactory, only work- 
ing on his drawings at night. Sundays and 
féte days he went to the Louvre to copy 
cherub faces. He had already studied the 
dishes displayed at the Museum of Ceramic 
Art at Sevres and at Cluny Palace, but he 
reviewed them again, anxious that each set 
in his entire service should be of pure style, 
and yet the whole sufficiently varied and 
novel. As the work grew upon him, he 
found it so engrossing as to demand his 
whole time; and all Paris, with her galleries 
of art and parks filled with infants, could 
not furnish him child faces enough for his 
seven hundred Loves. All at once a pas- 
sionate desire to see the works of Raphael 
and Correggio consumed him. As the mi- 
gratory instinct which late in autumn breaks 
out in the breasts of swallows, conquering 
every other, even the love of offspring, so | 
that they often leave their nestlings to per- | 
ish from cold and hunger, the same mighty | 
yearning drew Emile’s heart toward Italy. | 
Who, with artistic or poetic feeling, has not 
experienced this irresistible longing? At 
this time Emile could have said with Robert 
Browning: 

“Open my heart, and you will see 
Graved inside of it—Italy.” 
Emile had no money with which to make 
this trip, but he bethought him of his moth- 
er, who, as is quite common among the peas- 
ants, though working constantly in the 
fields, and denying herself the comforts—al- 
most the necessities—of life, had yet laid 
aside a small sum for her old age. He told 
her his wish, and promised to return this 








sum to her doubled as soon as he should re. 
ceive his payment for the dinner set from 
the English lady. Emile was in earnest iy 
his enthusiasm, and his mother, with true 
maternal pride, was only too ready to accede 
to his request. He waited only to see Féli- 
cie well placed as a bonne in a wealthy fami- 
ly, then, with his box of colors thrown across 
his shoulders, and his entire wardrobe in a 
small hand valise, he started for Italy. The 
greater part of the year he spent in Parma, 
studying the frescoes of Correggio, but his 
shorter visits at Rome and Naples were wel 
improved. After his return, his work pro- 
gressed rapidly. In six months his designs 


| were nearly drawn. He worked with re- 


doubled interest now that “he was nearing 
the goal of his heart’s desire.” 

He called his work a Service of Love; 
surely it was such in a double sense. Not 
alone to the future owners of the service 
did the years move snail-like: two other 
hearts were waiting for 1873 to bring love’s 
fruition. When Emile returned from Italy 
in the summer of 1870, war had been de- 
clared; but he was fortunate, and never 
drew an unlucky number in the draft. 
Sophie, whose motto was, “J’aime les mili- 
taires,” had successively bidden adieux to 
three departing lovers—a cuirassier, a soldier 
of the Line, and a sergeant in the National 
Guard. Regiment after regiment of con- 
scripts and of volunteers was organized 
and marched away to the sound of the bu- 
gle or fife; still he worked steadily on in 
his little studio, but with an uneasy con- 
science, for he was patriotic, and could not 
help being touched when Félicie sang “ Mou- 
rir pour la Patrie,” or the “ Marseillaise,” or, 
more inspiring still, when her vibrant voice 
rang out Béranger’s 





** Quoi! ces monuments chéris, 
Histoire 
De notre gloire, 
S’écrouleraient en débris? 
Quoi! les Prussiens @ Paris! 
Gai! gai! seront nos rangs; 
Espérance 
De la France !” 

At length he was drafted; and reproach- 
ing himself for his selfishness in not resign- 
ing all earlier, and saying, if Art could lend 
Henri Regnault to France, she would not 
miss his poor labor, he locked his precious 
portfolios in one of the closets in the wall, 
so common in French houses, and giving the 
key to Félicie, he carefully papered over the 
door and placed Lis buffet of curiosities in 
front of it. Then he marched away, Félicie 
laughingly saying she would stay and keep 
guard over his drawings at whatever price, 
even if the Prussians did come. Little 
thought had she at that moment their com- 
ing was a possibility. Scarcely had he left 
before on all sides they closed around the 
doomed city. Sévres had felt secure under 
the protecting wing of Versailles, but a 








ma 
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sortie was planned from Paris to this point, 
ind Emile, who was one of the party, saw 


with the 
roads and 


the woods of Meudon bristling 
ances of the Uhlans, and all the 
ields swarming with the enemy hastening 
toward Versailles. In sight of his studio 
window, the baftled party returned to Paris. 
This was the 18th of September, and on the 
next day began the siege. How anxiously 
mile scanned the refugees from the envi- 
rons as they threaded the streets in their 
carts, drawn sometimes by oxen, and con- 
taining all they could bring of their worldly 
It was a long time before the 
white cap of a bonne would not give him a 
heart-throb, causing his head to turn and 
his steps to dally until he had seen her face. 
Still he felt Félicie must be safe somewhere, 
and his anxious thoughts were more for his 
drawings than for her. True, when off duty 
he was frequently found in Pare Moncrauz, 
that head-quarters of bonnes and babies; 
f he loitered near one of the nurses, it was 
with sketch-book in hand, and gaze riveted 
not upon her face, but that of her charge— 
he had found another baby face for one of 
his seven hundred Loves. 

By the time that Emile had filled two 
sketch-books the siege was raised, and he 
was free to revisit his old beautiful palace 
of St.Cloud, in ruins: whole streets convert- 
ed into long lines of débris, ghastly walls 
standing here and there riddled with shots. 
Che manufactory of Sévres had suffered with 
the rest; its director, the father of Henri 
Regnault, came back to find his studio de- 
stroyed; and this disaster, added to the death 
of his talented son (a loss which the whole 
wtistic world well), formed a 
weight of misfortune too great for him to 
wear, and his reason was lost beneath it. 
Other men of genius had suffered too. Alex- 
indre Flan, the author of the joyous vaude- 
villes which the Parisians love so dearly, 
on learning the loss of his library of theat- 
rical works, which he had spent his life in 
collecting, said nothing, but, leaving the 
premises, took a room at an inn near by. 
When, the next morning, they went to call 
him, he was found dead in his bed. He had 
not committed suicide. Death came nat- 
urally, for his laughter-loving heart was 
broken. 

Emile hurried to his street. It could hard- 
ly be called so now, for only a narrow foot- 
path ran among and over heaps of ashes and 
ruins. A solitary house stood where the 
long row had been: it was the house in 
which was his studio. Without stopping 
to inquire why it alone had been spared, 
he sprang up the staircase and dashed into 
the room. The buffet stood in its place, but 
every atom of china was gone. He pulled 
it aside. The closet in which he had left 
his designs was broken open and empty. 
It was too late to do the work over again, 


possessions. 


shares as 


SERVICE. 
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and he had squandered to no purpose the 
money to which his mother looked for sup 
port in her old age. He did not kill him- 
self upon the spot, or go insane; at least, 
if insanity it was that seized him when he 
dashed his newly filled pocket sketch-book 
into the rifled closet, and went back to Paris 
to identify himself with the Communists, it 
was not permanent insanity, for on becom 
ing better informed in regard to their per 
ilous aims and enterprises, he left the in- 
surgents, only to be taken prisoner by the 
government. 

During his confinement he had ample 
time for reflection on the madness of his 
conduct. Félicie’s innocent waiting face 
came up before him, and he vowed, if his 
life was spared (even as all his hope of suc- 
cess had been for her), to accept the burden 
of toil without ambition for her sake: it 
was only Love’s Service. 

Liberty came at last. After miles of red 
tape had been unrolled, it was proved that 
he ha.. voluntarily deserted the Communist 
cause, and he was set free. But where was 
Félicie? He remembered her laughing prom 
ise to keep guard in his studio, whatever 
happened. Again he turned toward the lit- 
tle town of Sévres. It was the spring of 
1873, the year which he had looked forward 
to with such high anticipation. He thought 
of it as he climbed the stairway, and he won- 
dered if Félicie thought of it too, and wheth- 
er she would be there to meet him. There 
seemed to be no one in the chamber, which 
was strangely disordered and dirty. A wom- 
an’s dress hanging against the wall proved 
it was occupied, and a sole au gratin on 
the little table proved that breakfast was 
ready, and she would be there soon. As he 
took this in, a slight noise startled him, and, 
seated in his old easy-chair, he saw a moon- 
faced baby, with eyes wistful and blue as 
those of the Himmel’s Kindchen in Bandry’s 
Allegorical Germany in the Grand Opera- 
house. Instinctively his hand sought his 
breast pocket for his sketch-book; but a 
woman entered the room before he had time 
to miss it. 

“Ts this your child?” he asked. 
eyes like German forget-me-nots.” 

“They’ve as good a right to their color as 
the flowers,” said the woman, tartly, “anda 
better right to the name. No danger that 
we will forget the blue eyes of the Prussians. 
Though this child is well enough, its moth- 
er is the demoiselle who staid here all the 
time the town was in their hands. One of 
the sous-officiers married her, and his com 
rades laughed at him well for it. He went 
away with his regiment, but he promised to 
come again for her.” 

What had Emile done, that God should 
visit him with a blow like that? Was it 
for this he had come back? This was what 
passed through his mind; then a horrible 


“She has 








Ne are 
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suffocation seized him, all the room whirled 
giddily around, and he fell fainting to the 
floor. His first thought on returning to | 
consciousness was to drag himself away be- 
fore Félicie came back. Opening his eyes, 
he saw the bold but not unkindly gaze of 
Sophie, the blanchisseuse, fixed upon him. 

“Where is Félicie ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl. “She 
ran away, the little coward, the very even- 
ing that your regiment left. She need not 
have been so afraid of the Prussians; they 
were only men, after all. I suppose, now 
you’ve come, I shall have to beg my way 
to Germany, for there is no other roof that | 
will shelter me. I moved my things in here | 
as soon as Félicie left the apartment vacant. 
There! you look better now. Don’t talk; 
rest abit. Ill get you something to eat pres- | 
ently; but first I must attend to my baby.” | 

Then it was her child, and the great joy 
that Félicie was not its mother filled his 
heart so full of gratitude that his eyes 
brimmed with pitying tears for this poor | 
girl whose husband might never return to | 
her. He rose unsteadily. “ You are welcome | 
to stay here if you like,” he said. “There | 
will be a year longer before my lease is out ; | 
but there will be no work for me at the man- 
ufactory for a long time, and I shall not come | 
back.” He paused in the doorway. “If | 
you see Félicie, tell her I have gone to my | 
mother’s. I have gone through a great deal, 
and I am not strong. I am going home to | 
be nursed back to health. And then, please | 
God,” he added to himself, “I will search | 
the whole world over but I will find her.” 

He found her sooner than he hoped, for | 
she came out of his mother’s door to meet | 





M.sestic on the wave 
The ocean empress rides; 
For her the sea, her willing slave, 
Rolls forth his crested tides. 
Dashed from her breast she heaves 
The quelled and trampled foam; 
Her glorious track behind she leaves: 
Speed her, ye waters, home! 


Ah, gently, cruel main, 
The freighted treasures bear! 
Voices thou hast like summer rain, 
Or virgin’s murmured prayer. 
From out thy cave, O sea, 
Breathe them in music’s sound, 
Toned to their heart’s true harmony, 
The glad, the homeward-bound. 


Joy! joy! the glooming mist 
She cleaves with landward bow; 
Covly the billows, lightly kissed, 
Leap from her arrowy prow. 
Joy beams in woman's eye, 
And laughs in childhood’s mirth; 
And manly hearts give fond reply 
For thee, O mother earth! 


|him. “TI was in Paris all the time of the 
| siege,” she said. “I found your mother, bu; 


| piness that it could hold no more, 
| preciated it more fully afterward, when, on 
| carrying his designs to his patroness in En- 


|made out at the mairie. 
| Cloud, and I see them frequently.” 





we could not find you. Afterward we came 
here, and we have been waiting for you ever 
since.” Later, when they sat down to their 
thanksgiving dinner, Emile was surprised to 


| see his curiosities in china upon the table, 
even to the Louis XV. huilier and the cover of 


the Henri II. mustard pot. “I brought them 
with me,” said Félicie; “and please forgive 
me, I was so frightened that I could not 
find the key to the cupboard in the wall. 
I split it open with the axe to get out the 
portfolios.” 

“They are on the bed in the spare room,” 
added Mére Boulette, “ wrapped in the pink 
curtains to keep them from the dust.” 

Emile felt no happier for this information. 
The fact was that, sitting there and holding 
Félicie’s hand, his heart was so full of hap- 
He ap- 


gland, she was so pleased and surprised by 
their beauty as to accept the drawings as 
they were in lieu of the finished service, and 
at the price at first agreed upon. 

When Mere Boulette told me this, I asked, 
“Did Love’s Service end in paper ?” 

“Oh no,” she replied; “both Emile and 
Félicie serve each other as faithfully since 
their marriage as before their papers were 
They live at St. 


“ But I mean the dinner service, Mére Bou- 
lette.” 

“Oh, that was made at Dresden. The 
war helped the Germans in this as in every 
thing.” 


THE STEAMER. 


Sovereign o’er vanquished fear, 
The lord of pride and power, 
Man in his glorious strength is here, 
This is his triumph’s hour. 
Hush! hush! what shock of dread 
Distorts his blanching brow ? 
Stern as the bolt of death it sped: 
O man, what art thou now? 


Thou saidst “a king” thou wast 
On ocean’s stormy throne; 
Now he is strong and fierc2 and vast, 
Thou powerless and alone. 
Lo! with resistless grasp, 
This wide, relentless sea 
Folds like a toy in icy clasp 
Thy shattered bark and thee! 


God rules upon the deep; 
There He alone is King; 
The wild, wild waves that o’er them sweep, 
Perpetual dirges sing. 
Woe! woe! a thousand homes 
Their coming wait in vain, 
And far and wide above them glooms 
The desert of the main. GrorGe Lunt. 
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BOOK IV.—GWENDOLEN GETS HER CHOICE. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. evening passed chiefly in decisive remarks from 

“Tl est plus aisé de connaitre Vyhomme en général the Rector, in answer to conjectures from the two 

de connaitre unm homme en particulier.”—La | elder ladies. According to him, the case was not 

OHEFOUCAULD. one in which he could think it his duty to men- 

N hour after Grandcourt had left, the impor- | tion settlements: every thing must, and doubtless 
A tant news of Gwendolen’s engagement was | would safely, be left to Mr. Grandcourt. 
nown at the Rectory, and Mr. and Mrs. Gas- “T should like to know exactly what sort of 
coigne, With Anna, spent the evening at Offen- | places Ryelands and Gadsmere are,” said Mrs. 
dene. Davilow. 

“My dear, let me congratulate you on having| ‘“Gadsmere, I believe, is a secondary place,” 
created a strong attachment,” said the Rector, | said Mr. Gascoigne; “but Ryelands I know to be 
“You look serious, and I don’t wonder at it: a | one of our finest seats. The park is extensive, and 
life-long union is a solemn thing. But from the | the woods of a very valuable order. The house 
way Mr. Grandcourt has acted and spoken, I think | was built by Inigo Jones, and the ceilings are 
we may already see some good arising out of our | painted in the Italian style. The estate is said 
idversity. It has given you an opportunity of | to be worth twelve thousand a year, and there 
observing your future husband’s delicate liber- | are two livings, one a rectory, in the gift of the 
ality.” Grandcourts. There may be some burdens on the 

Mr. Gascoigne referred to Grandcourt’s mode | land. Still, Mr. Grandeourt was an only child.” 

f implying that he would provide for Mrs. Dav-| ‘It would be most remarkable,” said Mrs. Gas- 
ow—a part of the love-making which Gwendo- | coigne, “if he were to become Lord Stannery in 
en had remembered to cite to her mother with | addition to every thing else. Only think: there 
perfect accuracy, is the Grandcourt estate, the Mallinger estate, and 

“But I have no doubt that Mr. Grandcourt | the baronetcy, and the peerage’—she was mark- 
would have behaved quite as handsomely if you | ing off the items on her fingers, and paused on 
had not gone away to Germany, Gwendolen, and | the fourth while she added, “ but they say there 
had been engaged to him, as you no doubt might | will be no land coming to him with the peerage.” 
have been, more than a month ago,” said Mrs. | It seemed a pity there was nothing for the fifth 
Gascoigne, feeling that she had to discharge a | finger. 
duty on this occasion. ‘But now there is no| “The peerage,” said the Rector, judiciously, 
longer room for caprice; indeed, I trust you have | “must be regarded as a remote chance. There 
no inclination to any. A woman has a great | are two cousins between the present peer and Mr. 
debt of gratitude to a man who perseveres in| Grandcourt. It is certainly a serious reflection 
making her such an offer. But no doubt you | how death and other causes do sometimes concen- 
feel properly.” trate inheritances on one man. But an excess of 

“T am not at all sure that I do, aunt,” said | that kind is to be deprecated. To be Sir Mallin- 
Gwendolen, with saucy gravity. “I don’t know | ger Grandcourt Mallinger—I suppose that will be 
every thing it is proper to feel on being engaged.” | his style—with the corresponding properties, is a 

The Rector patted her shoulder and smiled as | valuable talent enough for any man to have com- 
at a bit of innocent naughtiness, and his wife took | mitted to him. Let us hope it will be well used.” 
his behavior as an indication that she was not to “And what a position for the wife, Gwendo- 
be displeased. As for Anna, she kissed Gwendolen, | len!” said Mrs. Gascoigne; “a great responsi- 
and said, “I do hope you will be happy,” but then | bility indeed. But you must lose no time in 
sank into the background and tried to keep the| writing to Mrs. Mompert, Henry. It is a good 
tears back too. In the late days she had been | thing that vou have an engagement of marriage 
imagining a little romance about Rex—how if he | to offer as an excuse, else she m'. . feel offend- 
still longed for Gwendolen, her heart might be| ed. She is rather a high woman.” 
softened by trouble into love, so that they could} “Iam rid of that horror,” thought Gwendolen, 
by-and-by be married. And the romance had | to whom the name of Mompert had become a sort 
turned to a prayer that she, Anna, might be able | of Mumbo-jumbo. She was very silent through 
to rejoice like a good sister, and only think of be- | the evening, and that night could hardly sleep at 
ing useful in working for Gwendolen, as long as | all in her little white bed. It was a rarity in her 
Rex was not rich. But now she wanted grace to| strong youth to be wakeful; and perhaps a still 
rejoice in something else. Miss Merry and the | greater rarity for her to be careful that her moth- 
four girls, Alice with the high shoulders, Bertha | er should not know of her restlessness. But her 
and Fanny the whisperers, and Isabel the listen-| state of mind was altogether new: she, who had 
er, were all present on this family occasion, when | been used to feel sure of herself and ready to 
every thing seemed appropriately turning to the | manage others, had just taken a decisive step 
honor and glory of Gwendolen, and real life was | which she had beforehand thought that she would 
as interesting as “Sir Charles Grandison.” The | not take—nay, perhaps, was bound not to take. 
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She could not go backward now; she liked a great | Offendene, at least for some time. I hope, wher 


dea ae what lay before her; and there was nothing | I come, you will have granted me an e arly day 
for her to like if she went back. But her resolu- | when you may begin to command me ata shorte 
tion was dogged by the shadow of that previous distance. Yours devotedly, 

resolve which had at first come as the undoubting “HH. M. Granpcovurr.” 
movement of her whole being. While she lay on 
her pillow with wide-open eyes, “ looking on dark- The check was for five hundred pounds, ay 
ness which the blind do see,” she was appalled by | Gwendolen turned it toward her mother, with the 
the idea that she was going to do what she had | letter. 

once started away from with repugnance. It was “ How very kind and delicate!” said Mrs. Day 
new to her that a question of right or wrong in | ilow, with much feeling. “But I really should 
her conduct should rouse her terror; she had | like better not to be dependent on a son-in-law. 
known no compunction that atoning caresses and | I and the girls could get along very well.” 


presents could not lay to rest. But here had “Mamma, if you say that again, I will not 
come a moment when something like a new con- | marry him,” said Gwendolen, angrily. 
sciousness was awaked. She seemed on the edge “My dear child, I trust you are not going to 


of adopting deliberately, as a notion for all the | marry only for my sake,” said Mrs. Davilow, dep 
rest of her life, what she had rashly said in her | recatingly. 


bitterness, when her discovery had driven her| Gwendolen tossed her head on the pillow away 
away to Leubronn—that it did not signify what | from her mother, and let the ring lie. She was 


she did; she had only to amuse herself as best | irritated at this attempt to take away a motive. 
she could. That lawlessness, that casting away of | Perhaps the deeper cause of her irritation was 
all care for justification, suddenly frightened her: | the consciousness that she was not going to marry 
it came to her with the shadowy array of possible | solely for her mamma’s sake—that she was drawn 
calamity behind it—calamity which had ceased to | toward the marriage in ways against which stron- 
be a mere name for her; and all the infiltrated in- | ger reasons than her mother’s renunciation were 
fluences of disregarded religious teaching, as well | yet not strong enough to hinder her. She had 
as the deeper impressions of something awful and | waked up to the signs that she was irrevocably 
inexorable enveloping her, seemed to concentrate | engaged, and all the ugly visions, the alarms, the 
themselves in the vague conception of avenging | arguments, of the night must be met by daylight, 
power. The brilliant position she had longed for, | in which probably they would show themselves 
the imagined freedom she would create for herself | weak. 

in marriage, the deliverance from the dull insignifi- “What I long for is your happiness, dear,” 
cance of her girlhood—all were immediately before | continued Mrs. Davilow, pleadingly. ‘I will not 
her; and yet they had come to her hunger like | say any thing to vex you. Will you not put on 
food with the taint of sacrilege upon it, which | the ring ?” 

she must snatch with terror. In the darkness For a few moments Gwendolen did not answer, 
and loneliness of her little bed, her more resist- | but her thoughts were active. At last she raised 
ant self could not act against the first onslaught | herself with a determination to do as she would 
of dread after her irrevocable decision. That | do if she had started on horseback, and go on 
unhappy-faced woman and her children—Grand- | with spirit, whatever ideas might be running in 
court and his relations with her—kept repeating | her head. 

themselves in her imagination like the clingiig | “T thought the lover always put on the be- 
memory of a disgrace, and gradually obliterated trothal ring himself,” she said, laughingly, slip- 
all other thought, leaving only the consciousness | ping the ring on her finger, and looking at it with 
that she had taken those scenes into her life. la charming movement of her head. “I know 
Her long wakefulness seemed a delirium; a faint, | why he has sent it,” she added, nodding at her 
faint light penetrated beside the window-curtain ; | mamma, 

the chillness increased. She could bear it no} “Why?” 


longer, and cried, “‘ Mamma !” “ He would rather make me put it on than ask 
“Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Davilow, immediately, | me to let him do it. Aha! he is very proud. 
in a wakeful voice. But so am I. We shall match each other. I 
“Let me come to you.” should hate a man who went down on his knees, 


She soon went to sleep on her mother’s shoul- | and came fawning on me. He really is not dis- 
der, and slept on till late, when, dreaming of a lit- | gusting.” 
up ball-room, she opened her eyes on her mother} “That is very moderate praise, Gwen.” 


who was standing by the bedside with a small “No, it is not, for a man,” said Gwendolen 
packet in her hand. gayly. ‘“ But now I must get up and dress. Will 





‘T am sorry to wake you, darling, but I thought | you come and do my hair, mamma dear,” she 
it better to give you this at once. The groom has | went on, drawing down her mamma’s face to ca- 
brought Criterion ; he has come on another horse, | ress_ it with her own cheeks, “and not be so 
ind says he is to stay here.” naughty any more as to talk of living in poverty ? 

Gwendolen sat up in bed and opened the packet. | You must bear to be made comfortable, even if 
It was a delicate little enameled casket, and in- | you don’t like it. And Mr. Grandcourt behaves 
side was a splendid diamond ring, with a letter | perfectly, now does he not ?” 
which contained a folded bit of colored paper| “Certainly he does,” said Mrs. Davilow, encour- 
and these words: aged, and persuaded that, after all, Gwendolen 

was fond of her betrothed. She herself thought 

“Pray wear this ring when I come at twelve,in | him a man whose attentions were likely to tell 
sign of our betrothal. I inclose a check drawn | on a girl’s feeling. Suitors must often be judged 
in the name of Mr. Gascoigne, for immediate ex- | as w ords are, by ‘the standing and the figure they 
penses. Of course Mrs. Davilow will remain at | make in polite society: it is difficult “to know 












ich else of them. And all the mother’s anxie- | 
+y turned, not on Grandcourt’s character, but on 

vendolen’s mood in accepting him. 

T mood was necessarily passing through a 

y phase this morning. Even in the hour of 

iking her toilet had drawn on all the 

vledge she had for grounds to justify her 
irriage. And what she most dwelt on was the 
termination that when she was Grandcourt’s 

she would urge him to the most liberal con- 
ict toward Mrs. Glasher’s children. 

“Of what use would it be to her that I should 

‘tt marry him? . He could have married her if | 

had liked; but he did not like. Perhaps she 
s to blame for that. There must be a great deal 
bout her that I know nothing of. And he must 

ive been good to her in many ways, else she | 
would not have wanted to marry him.” 

But that last argument at once began to appear 

ibtful. Mrs. Glasher naturally wished to ex- | 

ide other children who would stand between | 
Grandcourt and her own ; and Gwendolen’s com- 
prehension of this feeling prompted another way 
of reconciling claims. 
‘Perhaps we shall have no children. I hope | 
shall not. And he might leave the estate to | 
the pretty little boy. My uncle said that Mr. 
Grandeourt could do as he liked with the estates. 
Only when Sir Hugo Mallinger dies there wiil be 
enough for two.” 

This made Mrs. Glasher appear quite unreason- 
ible in demanding that her boy should be sole | 
eir; and the double property was a security that | 
Grandcourt’s marriage would do her no wrong, | 
when the wife was Gwendolen Harleth with all | 
ier proud resolution not to be fairly accused. | 
This maiden had been accustomed to think her- 
self blameless: other persons only were faulty. 

It was striking, that in the hold which this | 
argument of her doing no wrong to Mrs. Glasher | 
had taken on her mind, her repugnance to the 
idea of Grandcourt’s past had sunk into a subor- 
dinate feeling. The terror she had felt in the 
night-watches at overstepping the border of wick- 
edness by doing what she had at first felt to be 
wrong, had dulled any emotions about his conduct. 
She was thinking of him, whatever he might be, as | 
a man over whom she was going to have indefinite 
power; and her loving him having never been a 
question with her, any agreeableness he had was | 
so much gain. Poor Gwendolen had no awe of | 
unmanageable forces in the state of matrimony, | 
but regarded it as altogether a matter of manage- 
ment, in which she would know how to act. In 
relation to Grandcourt’s past she encouraged new 
doubts whether he were likely to have differed | 
much from other men; and she devised little 
schemes for learning what was expected of men | 
in general. | 

But whatever else might be true in the world, | 
her hair was dressed suitably for riding, and she 
went down in her riding-habit to avoid delay be- | 
fore getting on horseback. She wanted to have 
her blood stirred once more with the intoxication | 
of youth, and to recover the daring with which | 
she had been used to think of her course in life. 
Already a load was lifted off her; for in daylight | 
and activity it was less oppressive to have doubts | 
about her choice than to feel that she had no 
choice but to endure insignificance and servitude. 

“Go back and make yourself look like a duch- 
ess, mamma,” she said, turning suddenly as she | 


she 


| 


we 
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} own. 
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It point - lace 

I must have you look like a 

You must not take thi 
When Grandcourt raised her 


was going down stai 


over your head 
ngs humbly.” 
left hand gently 
and looked at the ring, she said, gravely, “It was 
very good of you to think ot every thing and send 
me that packet.” : 
“You will tell me 


get?” 


if there is any thing I for- 
he said, keey the hand softly within his 
“T will do 
“ But 
said Gwendolen, smilir 
“Yes, I expect that 
“Then I will not be 
dolen, taking away her hand, and t« 


saucily. 


Any g¢ you wish.” 


I am very unreasonable in my wishes,” 
Women always are.” 
unreasonable,” said Gwen- 
ssing her head 
“T will not be told that I am what wom- 

en always are.” 

‘I did not say that,” said Grandeourt, looking 
at her with his usual gravity. ‘“‘ You are 
other woman is.” 

“And what is that, pray?’ said Gwendolen, 
moving to a distance with a little air of menace. 


what no 


Grandcourt made his pause before he answer- 
i. “You are the woman I love.” 

“Oh, what nice speeches!” said Gwendolen, 
laughing. The sense of that love which he must 
once have given to another woman under strange 
circumstances was getting familiar. 

“Give me a nice speech in return. 
we are to be married.” 

“Not yet. Not till we have had a gallop over 
the downs. I am so thirsty for that, I can think 
of nothing else. I wish the huniing had begun. 
Sunday the twentieth, twenty-seventh, Monday, 
Tuesday.” Gwendolen was counting on her fin- 
gers with the prettiest nod while she looked at 
Grandcourt, and at last swept one palm over the 
other while she said, triumphantly, “It will begin 
in ten days!” 

“Let us be married in ten days, then,” said 
Grandcourt, “and we shall not be bored about 
the stables.” 

“What do women always say in answer to 
that ?” said Gwendolen, mischievously. 

“They agree to it,” said the lover, rather off 
his guard. 

“Then I will not,” said Gwendolen, taking up 
her gauntlets and putting them on, while she kept 
her eyes on him with gathering fun in them. 

The scene was pleasant on both sides. A cruder 
lover would have lost the view of her pretty ways 
and attitudes, and spoiled all by stupid attempts 
at caresses, utterly destructive of drama. Grand- 


eC 


Say when 


| court preferred the drama; and Gwendolen, left 
| at ease, found her spirits rising continually as she 


played at reigning. Perhaps if Klesmer had seen 


| more of her in this unconscious kind of acting, 


instead of when she was trying to be theatrical, 
he might have rated her chance higher. 
When they had had a glorious gallop, however, 


| she was in a state of exhilaration that disposed 


her to think well of hastening the marriage which 
would make her life all of a piece with this splen- 
did kind of enjoyment. She would not debate 


| any more about an act to which she had commit- 


ted herself; and she consented to fix the wed- 
ding on that day three weeks, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of fulfilling the customary laws of 
the trousseau. 

Lush, of course, was made aware of the engage 
ment by abundant signs, without being formally 
told. But he expected some communication as a 
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consequence of it, and after a few days he became 
rather impatient under Grandcourt’s silence, feel- 
ing sure that the change would affect his personal 
prospects, and wishing to know exactly how. His 
tactics no longer included any opposition—which 
he did not love for its own sake. He might easily 
cause Grandcourt a great deal of annoyance, but 
it would be to his own injury, and to create annoy- 
ance was not a motive with him. Miss Gwendolen 
he would certainly not have been sorry to frustrate 
a little, but—after all there was no knowing what 
would come. It was nothing new that Grand- 
court should show a perverse willfulness ; yet in 
his freak about this girl he struck Lush rather 
newly as something like a man who was fey—led 
on by an ominous fatality; and that one born to 
his fortune should make a worse business of his 
life than was necessary, seemed really pitiable. 
Having protested against the marriage, Lush had 
a second-sight for its evil consequences. Grand- 
court had been taking the pains to write letters 
and give orders himself instead of employing 
Lush; and appeared to be ignoring his useful- 
ness, even choosing, against the habit of years, 
to breakfast alone in his dressing-room. But a 
téte-d-téte was not to be avoided in a house empty 
of guests ; and Lush hastened to use an opportu- 
nity of saying—it was one day after dinner, for 
there were difficulties in Grandcourt’s dining at 
Offendene— 

“ And when is the marriage to take place ?” 

Grandcourt, who drank little wine, had left the 
table and was lounging, while he smoked, in an 
easy-chair near the hearth, where a fire of oak 
boughs was gaping to its glowing depths, and edg- 
ing them with a delicate tint of ashes delightful to 
behold. The chair of red-brown velvet brocade 
was a becoming background for his pale-tinted 
well-cut features and exquisite long hands: omit- 
ting the cigar, you might have imagined him a 
portrait by Moroni, who would have rendered 
wonderfully the impenetrable gaze and air of 
distinction ; and a portrait by that great master 
would have been quite as lively a companion as 
Grandcourt was disposed to be. But he answer- 
ed without unusual delay. 

“On the tenth.” 

“T suppose you intend to remain here.” 

“We shall go to Ryelands for a little while; but 
we shall return here for the sake of the hunting.” 

After this word there was the languid inartic- 
ulate sound frequent with Grandcourt when he 
meant to continue speaking, and Lush waited for 
something more. Nothing came, and he was 
going to put another question, when the inarticu- 
late sound began again and introduced the mild- 
ly uttered suggestion, 

“You had better make some new arrangement 
for yourself.” 

“What! I am to cut and run?” said Lush, 
prepared to be good-tempered on the occasion. 

“Something of that kind.” 

“The bride objects to me. I hope she will 
make up to you for the want of my services.” 

“T can’t help your being so damnably disagree- 
able to women,” said Grandcourt, in soothing 
apology. 

“To one woman, if you please.” 

“Tt makes no difference, since she is the one 
in question.”’ 

“T suppose I am not to be turned adrift after 
fifteen years without some provision.” 








“You must have saved something out of me.» 

“Deuced little. I have often saved something 
for you.” 

“You can have three hundred a year. Bu 
you must live in town and be ready to look afte; 
things for me when I want you. I shall be rathe; 
hard up.” 

“Tf you are not going to be at Ryelands this 
winter, I might run down there and let you know 
how Swinton goes on.” Br 

“Tf you like. I don’t care a toss where you 
are, so that you keep out of sight.” : 

“Much obliged,” said Lush, able to take th 
affair more easily than he had expected. He was 
supported by the secret belief that he should by- 
and-by be wanted as much as ever. i 

“Perhaps you will not object to packing up as 
soon as possible,” said Grandcourt. “The Tor. 
ringtons are coming, and Miss Harleth will be 
riding over here.” 

“With all my heart. Can’t I be of use in go. 
ing to Gadsmere ?” 

“No. Iam going myself.” 

“About your being rather hard up. Have you 
thought of that plan—” 

“Just leave me alone, will you?” said Grand- 
court, in his lowest audible tone, tossing his cigar 
into the fire, and rising to walk away. 

He spent the evening in the solitude of the 
smaller drawing-room, where, with various new 
publications on the table, of the kind a gentle. 
man may like to have at hand without touching, 
he employed himself (as a philosopher might 
have done) in sitting meditatively on a sofa and 
abstaining from literature—political, comic, cyn- 
ical, or romantic. In this way hours may pass 
surprisingly soon, without the arduous invisible 
chase of philosophy; not from love of thought, 
but from hatred of effort—from a state of the in- 
ward world, something like premature age, where 
the need for action lapses into a mere image of 
what has been, is, and may or might be; where 
impulse is born and dies in a phantasmal world, 
pausing in rejection even of a shadowy fulfillment. 
That is a condition which often comes with whit- 
ening hair; and sometimes, too, an intense obsti- 
nacy and tenacity of rule, like the main trunk of 
an exorbitant egoism, conspicuous in proportion 
as the varied susceptibilities of younger years 
are stripped away. 

But Grandcourt’s hair, though he had not much 
of it, was of a fine sunny blonde, and his moods 
were not entirely to be explained as ebbing en- 
ergy. We mortals have a strange spiritual chem- 
istry going on within us, so that a lazy stagnation 
or even a cottony milkiness may be preparing one 
knows not what biting or explosive material. The 
navvy waking from sleep, and without malice heav- 
ing a stone to crush the life out of his still sleep- 
ing comrade, is understood to lack the trained 
motive which makes a character fairly calculable 
in its actions; but by a roundabout course even 
a gentleman may make of himself a chancy per- 
sonage, raising an uncertainty as to what he may 
do next, which sadly spoils companionship. 

Grandcourt’s thoughts this evening were like 
the circlets one sees in a dark pool continually 
dying out and continually started again by some 
impulse from below the surface. The deeper 
central impulse came from the image of Gwendo- 
len; but the thoughts it stirred would be imper- 
fectly illustrated by a reference to the amatory 
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poets of all ages. t 
vot none of his satisfaction from the belief that 
Gwendolen was in love with him, and that love 
had overcome the jealous resentment which had 
made her run away from him. On the contrary, 
he believed that this girl was rather exceptional 


in the fact that, in spite of his assiduous atten- | 


tion to her, she was not in love with him; and it 
seemed to him very likely that if it had not been 
for the sudden poverty which had come over her 
family, she would not have accepted him. From 
the very first there had been an exasperating 
fascination in the tricksiness with which she had 
—not met his advances, but—wheeled away from 
them. She had been brought to accept him in 
spite of every thing—brought to kneel down like 


a horse under training for the arena, though she | 


might have an objection to it all the while. On 
the whole, Grandcourt got more pleasure out of 


this notion than he could have done out of win- | 


It was characteristic that he | 


a definite offer, that would take another sort of 
hold. Ten to one he will not close for some time 
| to come; but the proposal will have got a stronger 
lod&ment in his mind; and though at present he 
has a great notion of the hunting here, I see a 
likelihood, under the circumstances, that he will 
get a distaste for the neighborhood, and there 
will be the notion of the money sticking by him 
without being urged. I would bet on your ulti- 
| mate success. As I am not to be exiled to Sibe- 
| ria, but am to be within call, it is possible that, 
by-and-by, I may be of more service to you. But 
at present I can think of no medium so good as 
Mr. Deronda. Nothing puts Grandcourt in worse 
humor than having the lawyers thrust their paper 
under his nose uninvited, 

“Trusting that your visit to Leubronn has put 
you in excellent condition for the winter, I remain, 
my dear Sir Hugo, yours very faithfully, 

“Tomas Cranmer Lvusu.” 


ning a girl of whom he was sure that she had a | 


strong inclination for him personally. 
this pleasure in mastering reluctance flourished 
along with the habitual persuasion that no wom- 
an whom he favored could be quite indifferent to 
his personal influence ; and it seemed to him not 
unlikely that by-and-by Gwendolen might be 
more enamored of him than he of her. In any 
case, she would have to submit; and he enjoyed 
thinking of her as his future wife, whose pride 
and spirit were suited to command every one but 
himself. He had no taste for a woman who was 
all tenderness to him, full of petitioning solici- 
tude and willing obedience. He meant to be 
master of a woman who would have liked to mas- 
ter him, and who perhaps would have been capa- 
ble of mastering another man. 

Lush, having failed in his attempted reminder 
to Grandcourt, thought it well to communicate 
with Sir Hugo, in whom, as a man having per- 
haps interest enough to command the bestowal 
of some place where the work was light, gentle- 
manly, and not ill paid, he was anxious to culti- 
vate a sense of friendly obligation, not feeling at 
all secure against the future need of such a place. 
He wrote the following letter, and addressed it 
to Park Lane, whither he knew the family had 
returned from Leubronn : 


“ My pear Sir Hveo,—Since we came home the | 


marriage has been absolutely decided on, and is to 
take place in less than three weeks. It is so far 
the worse for him that her mother has lately lost 
all her fortune, and he will have to find supplies. 
Grandcourt, I know, is feeling the want of cash; 


and unless some other plan is resorted to, he will | 
be raising money in a foolish way. Iam going to | 


leave Diplow immediately, and I shall not be able 
to start the topic. What I should advise is that 
Mr. Deronda, who I know has your confidence, 
should propose to come and pay a short visit here, 
according to invitation (there are going to be oth- 
er people in the house), and that you should put 
him fully in possession of your wishes and the 
possible extent of your offer. Then, that he should 
introduce the subject to Grandcourt so as not to 
imply that you suspect any particular want of 
money on his part, but only that there is a strong 
wish on yours, What I have formerly said to 
him has been in the way of a conjecture that you 
might be willing to give a good sum for his chance 
of Diplow; but if Mr. Deronda came armed with 
Vor. LIIL—No, 313,—8 


And yet | 


Sir Hugo, having received this letter at break- 
| fast, handed it to Deronda, who, though he had 
| chambers in town, was somehow hardly ever in 
them, Sir Hugo not being contented without him. 
The chatty Baronet would have liked a young 
companion even if there’ had been no peculiar 
reasons for attachment between them: one with 
a fine harmonious unspoiled face fitted to keep 
up a cheerful view of posterity and inheritance 
generally, notwithstanding particular disappoint- 
ments; and his affection for Deronda was not 
diminished by the deep-lying though not obtrusive 
difference in their notions and tastes. Perhaps 
it was all the stronger; acting as the same sort 
of difference does between a man and a woman in 
giving a piquancy to the attachment which sub- 
sists in spite of it. Sir Hugo did not think unap- 


| provingly of himself; but he looked at men and 


society from a liberal-menagerie point of view, 
and he had a certain pride in Deronda’s differing 
from him, which, if it had found voice, might 
have said, “‘ You see this fine young fellow—not 
such as you see every day, is he ?—he belongs to 
|me in a sort of way; I brought him up from a 
| child; but you would not ticket him off easily, he 
has notions of his own, and he’s as far as the 
| poles asunder from what I was at his age.” This 
| state of feeling was kept up by the mental bal- 
ance in Deronda, who was moved by an affection- 
ateness such as we are apt to call feminine, dispos- 
| ing him to yield in ordinary details, while he had 
a certain inflexibility of judgment, an independ- 
| ence of opinion, held to be rightfully masculine. 

When he had read the letter, he returned it 
without speaking, inwardly wincing under Lush’s 
mode of attributing a neutral usefulness to him in 
the family affairs. 

“What do you say, Dan? It would be pleas- 
ant enough for you. You have not seen the place 
for a good many years now, and you might have a 
famous run with the harriers if you went down 
next week,” said Sir Hugo. 

“T should not go on that account,” said De- 
ronda, buttering his bread attentively. He had 
an objection to this transparent kind of persua- 
siveness, which all intelligent animals are seen 
to treat with indifference. If he went to Diplow, 
he should be doing something disagreeable to 
oblige Sir Hugo. 

“T think Lush’s notion is a good one. 
would be:a pity to lose the occasion.” 


And it 
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“That is a different matter—if you think my 
going of importance to your object,” said Deron- 
da, still with that aloofness of manner which im- 
plied some suppression. He knew that the Baron- 
et had set his heart on the affair. 

“Why, you will see the fair gambler, the Leu- 
bronn Diana, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Sir Hugo, 
gayly. ‘“ Weshall have to invite her to the Abbey, 
when they are married, Louisa,” he added, turn- 
ing to Lady Mallinger, as if she too had read the 
letter. 

“T can not conceive whom you mean,” said 
Lady Mallinger, who, in fact, had not been list- 
ening, her mind having been taken up with her 








first sips of coffee, the objectionable cuff of her 
sleeve, and the necessity of carrying Theresa to 
the dentist—innocent and partly laudable pre- 
occupations, as the gentle lady’s usually were. 
Should her appearance be inquired after, let it 
be said that she had reddish-blonde hair (the 
hair of the period), a small Roman nose, rather 
prominent blue eyes and delicate eyelids, with a 
figure which her thinner friends called fat, her 
hands showing curves and dimples like a magni- 
fied baby’s. 

“T mean that Grandcourt is going to marry 
the girl you saw at Lenbronn—don’t you remem- | 
ber her ?—the Miss Harleth who used to play at 
roulette.” 

“Dear me! Is that a good match for him ?” 

“That depends on the sort of goodness he | 
wants,” said Sir Hugo, smiling. ‘ However, she 
and her friends have nothing, and she will bring 
him expenses. It’s 


“Not nice manners, I think,” said Lady Mal. 
linger. 

“Well, you see they succeed with your sex,” 
said Sir Hugo, provokingly. “And he was an 
uncommonly good- looking fellow when he was 
two or three and twenty—like his father, He 
doesn’t take after his father in marrying the heir. 
ess, though. If he had got Miss Arrowpoint and 
my land too, confound him, he would have had a 
fine principality.” 

Deronda, in anticipating the projected visit, felt 
less disinclination than when consenting to it, 
The drama of that girl’s marriage did interest 
him: what he had heard through Lush of her 
having run away from the suit of the man she 
was now going to take as a husband, had thrown 
a new sort of light on her gambling; and it was 
probably the transition from that fevered worldli- 
ness into poverty which had urged her acceptance 
where she must in some way have felt repulsion. 
All this implied a nature liable to difficulty and 
struggle—elements of life which had a predomi- 
nant attraction for his sympathy, due perhaps to 
his early pain in dwelling on the conjectured story 
of his own existence. Persons attracted him, as 
Hans Meyrick had done, in proportion to the pos- 
sibility of his defending them, rescuing them, tell- 
| ing upon their lives with some sort of re \deeming 
influence ; and he had to resist an inclination, 
easily ac counted for, to withdraw coldly from the 
fortunate, But in the movement which had led 
him to redeem Gwendolen’s necklace for her, and 
which was at work in him still, there was some- 


a good match for my pur-| thing beyond his habitual compassionate fervor 


poses, because if I am willing to fork out a sum | —something due to the fascination of her wom- 


of money, he may be willing to give up his chance | anhood. 
of Diplow, so that we shall have it out and out | and mingl 


’ 
| 


He wag very open to that sort of charm, 
ed it with the consciously Utopian pic- 


and when I die, you will have the consolation of | tures of his own future; yet any one able to 
going to the place you would like to go to—wher- | trace the folds of his character might have con- 


ever I may go.” 

“T wish you would not talk of dying in that 
light way, dear.” 

“Tt’s rather a heavy way, Lou, for I shall have 
to pay a heavy sum—forty thousand at least.” 

- But why are we to invite them to the Ab- 
bey ?” said Lady Mallinger. “I do not like wom- 
en who gamble, like Lady Cragstone.” 

“Oh, you will not mind her for a week. Be- | 
sides, she is not like Lady Cragstone because she 
gambled a little, any more than I am like a bro- | 
ker because I'm a Whig. I want to keep Grand- 
court in good humor, ‘and to let him see plenty 
of this place, that he may think the less of Dip- | 
low. I don’t know yet whether I shall get him | 
to meet me in this matter. And if Dan were to 


ceived that he would be more likely than many 
less passionate men to love a woman without 
telling her of it. Sprinkle food before a deli- 
cate-eared bird: there is nothing he would more 
willingly take, yet he keeps aloof, because of his 
sensibility to checks which to you are impercep- 


| tible. And one man differs from another, as we 


all differ from the Bosjesman, in a sensibility to 
checks, that come from variety of needs, spiritual 


,or other. It seemed to foreshadow that capabili- 


ty of reticence in Deronda that his imagination 
was much occupied with two women, to neither 
of whom would he have held it possible that he 
should ever make love. Hans Meyrick had laugh- 
ed at him for having something of the knight- 
errant in his disposition ; and he would have found 


go over on a visit there, he might hold out the | his proof if he had known what was just now go- 


bait to him. It would be doing-me a great serv- | 
ice.’ This was meant for Deronda. 

“Daniel is not fond of Mr. Grandcourt, I think, 
is he?” 


inquiringly. 





happen to be fond of,” said Deronda. 


ing on in Deronda’s mind about Mirah and Gwen- 
dolen. 


He wrote without delay to announce the visit to 


said Lady Mallinger, looking at Deronda | Diplow, and received in reply a polite assurance 


that his coming would give great pleasure. That 
“There is no avoiding every body one doesn’t | was not altogether untrue. 


Grandcourt thought 


“T will go| it probable that the visit was prompted by Sir 








to Diplow—I don’t know that I have any thing | Hugo’s desire to court him for a purpose which 
better to do—since Sir Hugo wishes it.” he did not make up his mind to resist; and it 

“That’s a trump!” said Sir Hugo, well pleased. | was not a disagreeable idea to him that this fine 
“And if you don’t find it very pleasant, it’s so | fellow, whom he believed to be his cousin under 
much experience. Nothing used to come amiss | the rose, would witness, perhaps with some jeal- 
to me when I was young. You must see men | ousy, Henleigh Mallinger Grandcourt play the 
and manners.” commanding part of betrothed lover to a splen- 


“Yes; but I have seen that man, and some-| did girl whom the cousin had already looked at 
thing of his manners too,” said Deronda. with admiration. 
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Grandcourt himself was not jealous of any 
thing unless it threatened his mastery—which 
he did not think himself likely to lose. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, 
him or her I shall follow, 
As the water follows the moon, silently, 
with fluid steps any where around the globe.” 
faut Wurman, 


“ Now my cousins are at Diplow,” said Grand- 
court, “will you go there ?—to-morrow? The 
earriage shall come for Mrs. Davilow. You can 
tell me what you would like done in the rooms. 


Things must be put in decent order while we are | 


away at Ryelands. 
day.” 

He was sitting sideways on a sofa in the draw- 
ing-room at Offendene, one hand and elbow resting 


And to-morrow is the only 


on the back, and the other hand thrust between | s 
his crossed knees—in the attitude of a man who | 


is much interested in watching the person next 
to him. Gwendolen, who had always disliked 
needle-work, had taken to it with apparent zeal 
since her engagement, and now held a piece of 
white embroidery which on examination would 
have shown many false stitches. During the last 


eight or nine days their hours had been chiefly | 


spent on horseback, but some margin had always 
been left for this more difficult sort of compan- 


ionship, which, however, Gwendolen had not found | 


disagreeable. She was very well satisfied with 
Grandeourt. His answers to her lively questions 
about what he had seen and done in his life bore 
drawling very well. From the first she had no- 
and she was 


ticed that he knew what to say; 
constantly feeling not only that he had nothing 
of the fool in his composition, but that by some 
subtle means he communicated to her the impres- 
sion that all the folly ‘ay with other people, who 


did what he did not care to do. A man who 
seems to have been able to command the best 
has a sovereign power of depreciation. Then 
Grandcourt’s behavior as a lover had hardly at 
all passed the limit of an amorous homage which 
was inobtrusive as a wafted odor of roses, and 
spent all its effect in a gratified vanity. One day, 


indeed, he had kissed, not her cheek, but her neck | 


a little below her ear ; and Gwendolen, taken by 
surprise, had started up with a marked agitation 
which made him rise too and say, “I beg your 
pardon—did I annoy you?” “Oh, it was noth- 
ing,’ said Gwendolen, rather afraid of herself, 
“only I can not bear—to be kissed under my ear.” 
She sat down again with a little playful laugh, 
but all the while she felt her heart beating with 
a vague fear: she was no longer at liberty to flout 
him as she had flouted poor Rex. Her agitation 
seemed not uncomplimentary, and he had been 
contented not to transgress again. 

To-day a slight rain hindered riding; but to 
compensate, a package had come from London, 
and Mrs. Davilow had just left the room after 


bringing in for admiration the beautiful things | 


(of Grandcourt’s ordering) which lay scattered 
about on the tables. Gwendolen was just then 
enjoying the scenery of her life. She let her 
hands fall on her lap, and said, with a pretty air 
of perversity, 

“Why is to-morrow the only day?” 


| “Because the next day is the first with the 
| hounds,” said Grandcourt. 

“ And after that ?” 

“ After that I must go away for a couple of 
days—it’s a bore—but I shall go one day and 
come back the next.” Grandcourt noticed a 
change in her face, and releasing his hand from 
under his knees, he laid it on hers, and said; 
“You object to my going away ?” 

“Tt is no use objecting,” said Gwendolen, coldly 
| She was resisting to the utmost her temptation to 
| tell him that she suspected to whom he was going 
—and the temptation to make a clean breast, 
speaking without restraint. 

“Yes, it is,” said Grandcourt, infolding her 

hand. “I will put off going. And I will travel 
| at night, so as only to be away one day.” He 
| thought that he knew the reason of what. he in- 
wardly called this bit of temper, and she was par- 
ticularly fascinating to him at this moment. 
“Then don’t put off going, but travel at night,” 
said Gwendolen, feeling that she could command 
him, and finding in this peremptoriness a small 
| outlet for her irritation. 

“Then you will go to Diplow to-morrow 

“Oh yes, if you wish it,” said Gwendolen, in a 
high tone of careless assent. Her concentration 
in other feelings had really hindered her from 
taking notice that her harid was being held 

“How you treat us poor devils of men,” 
Grandcourt, lowering his tone. 
getting the worst of it.” 

“ Are you?” said Gwendolen, in a tone of in- 
quiry, looking at him more naively than usual. 
She longed to believe this commonplace badi- 
nage as the serious truth about her lover: in that 
case, she too was justified. If she knew every 
thing, Mrs. Glasher would appear more blamable 
than Grandcourt. “Are you always getting the 
| worst ?” 
| “Yes, Are you as kind to me as I am to 

you ?” said Grandcourt, looking into her eyes 
with his narrow gaze. 
| Gwendolen felt herself stricken. She was con- 
| scious of having received so much, that her sense 
of command was checked, and sank away in the 
perception that, look roc her as she might, she 
could not turn back: it was as if she had con- 
sented to mount a chariot where another held the 
reins; and it was not in her nature to leap out 
| in the eyes of the world. She had not consented 
| in ignorance, and all she could say now would be 
| a confession that she had not been ignorant. Her 
right to explanation was gone. All she had to do 
now was to adjust herself so that the spikes of 
| that unwilling penance which conscience imposed 
should not gall her. With a sort of mental shiv- 
er, she resolutely changed her mental attitude. 
There had been a little pause, during which she 
had not turned away her eyes ; and with a sudden 
break into a smile, she said, 
| “If I were as kind to you as you are to me, 
that would spoil your generosity: it would no 
longer be as great as it could be—and it is that 
now.” 

“Then I am not to ask for one kiss?” said 
Grandcourt, contented to pay a large’price for 
this new kind of love-making, which introduced 
marriage by the finest contrast. 

“Not one!” said Gwendolen, getting saucy, 
| and nodding at him defiantly. 
| He lifted her little left hand to his lips, and 


9” 


said 
“We are always 


| 
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then released it respectfully. “Clearly it was | 
faint praise to say of him that he was not dis- 
gusting: he was almost charming; and she felt 
at this moment that it was not likely she could 
ever have loved another man better than this | 
one. His reticence gave her some inexplicable, | 
delightful consciousness. 

“Apropos,” she said, taking up her work 
again, “is there any one besides Captain and 
Mrs. Torrington at Diplow ?—or do you leave | 
them ¢éte-d-téte? I suppose he converses in ci- 
gars, and she answers with her chignon.” 

“She has a sister with her,” said Grandcourt, | 
with his shadow of a smile, “and there are two 
men besides—one of them you know, I believe.” | 

“ Ah, then I have a poor opinion of him,” said 
Gwendolen, shaking her head. 

“You saw him at Leubronn—young Deronda 
—a young fellow with the Mallingers.” 

Gwendolen felt as if her heart were making a 
sudden gambol, and her fingers, which tried to | 
keep a firm hold on her work, got cold. 

“T never spoke to him,” she said, dreading any 
discernible change in herself. “Is he not dis- 
agreeable ?” 

“No, not particularly,” said Grandcourt, in his | 
most languid way. “He thinks a little too much 
of himself. I supposed he had been introduced 
to you.” . 

“No. Some one told me his name the evening 
before [came away. That wasall. What is he?” 

“A sort of ward of Sir Hugo Mallinger’s. 
Nothing of any consequence.” 

“Qh, poor creature! How very unpleasant for | 
him!” said Gwendolen, speaking from the lip, 
and not meaning any sarcasm. ‘I wonder if it 
has left off raining ?” she added, rising and going 
to look out of the window. 

Happily it did not rain the next day, and 
Gwendolen rode to Diplow on Criterion, as she 
had done on that former day when she returned 
with her mother in the carriage. She always felt 
the more daring for being in her riding dress, 
besides having the agreeable belief that she look- 
ed as well as possible in it—a sustaining con- 
sciousness in any meeting which seems formida- 
ble. Her anger toward Deronda had changed 
into a superstitious dread—due, perhaps, to the 
coercion he had exercised over her thought—lest 
that first interference of his in her life might 
foreshadow some future influence. It is of such 
stuff that superstitions are commonly made: an 
intense feeling about ourselves which makes the 
evening-star shine at us with a threat, and the 
blessing of a beggar encourage us. And super- | 
stitions carry consequences which often verify 
their hope or their foreboding. 

The time before luncheon was taken up for 
Gwendolen by going over the rooms with Mrs. 
Torrington and Mrs, Davilow ; and she thought it | 
likely that if she saw Deronda, there would hard- | 
ly be need for more than a bow between them. | 
She meant to notice him as little as possible. | 

And, after all, she found herself under an in- | 
ward compulsion too strong for her pride. From | 
the first moment of their being in the room to- | 
gether, she seemed to herself to be doing nothing 
but notice him: every thing else was automatic 
performance of a habitual part. | 

When he took his place at lunch, Grandcourt 
had said, “ Deronda, Miss Harleth tells me you | 
were not introduced to her at Leubronn.” 


, 





“Miss Harleth hardly remembers me, I imag. 
ine,” said Deronda, looking at her quite simply, 
as they bowed. “She was intensely occupied 


| when I saw her.” 


Now did he suppose that she had not suspect- 
ed him of being the person who redeemed her 
necklace ? 

“On the contrary. I remember you very well,” 
said Gwendolen, feeling rather nervous, but gov- 


| erning herself, and looking at him in return with 


new examination, “ You did not approve of my 
playing at roulette.” ; 

“How did you come to that conclusion ?” said 
Deronda, gravely. 

“Oh, you east an evil-eye on my play,” said 
Gwendolen, with a turn of her head and a smile. 
“T began to lose as soon as you came to look on. 
I had always been winning till then.” 

“Roulette in such a kennel as Leubronn is a 
horrid bore,” said Grandcourt. 

“7 found it a bore when I began to lose,” said 


| Gwendolen. Her face was turned toward Grand- 


court as she smiled and spoke, but she gave a 


| sidelong glance at Deronda, and saw his eyes fixed 
| on her with a look so gravely penetrating that it 


had a keener edge for her than his ironical smile 
at her losses—a keener edge than Klesmer’s judg- 
ment. She wheeled her neck round as if she 
wanted to listen to what was being said by the 
rest, while she was only thinking of Deronda. 
His face had that disturbing kind of form and 
expression which threatens to affect opinion—as 
if one’s standard were somehow wrong. (Who 
has not seen men with faces of this corrective 
power till they frustrated it by speech or action ?) 
His voice, heard now for the first time, was to 
Grandecourt’s toneless drawl, which had been in 
her ears every day, as the deep notes of a violon- 


| cello to the broken discourse of poultry and oth- 


er lazy gentry in the afternoon sunshine, Grand- 
court, she inwardly conjectured, was perhaps right 
in saying that Deronda thought too much of him- 
self—a favorite way of explaining a superiority 


| that humiliates. However, the talk turned on the 


rinderpest and Jamaica, and no more was said 
about roulette. Grandcourt held that the Jamai- 
can negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban ; 
Deronda said he had always felt a little with Cali- 
ban, who naturally had his own point of view, and 
could sing a good song; Mrs. Davilow observed 


| that her father had an estate in Barbadoes, but 


that she herself had never been in the West In- 
dies ; Mrs, Torrington was sure she should never 
sleep in her bed if she lived among blacks; her 
husband corrected her by saying that the blacks 


| would be manageable enough if it were not for 


the half-breeds ; and Deronda remarked that the 
whites had to thank themselves for the half- 
breeds. 

While this polite pea-shooting was going on, 
Gwendolen trifled with her jelly, and looked at 
every speaker in turn, that she might feel at ease 
in looking at Deronda, 

“T wonder what he thinks of me really? He 
must have felt interested in me, else he would 
not have sent me my necklace. J wonder what 
he thinks of my marriage? What notions has 
he to make him so grave about things? Why is 
he come to Diplow ?” 

These questions ran in her mind as the voice 
of an uneasy longing to be judged by Deronda 


| with unmixed admiration—a longing which hed 
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had its seed in her first resentment at his critical | 
glance. Why did she care so much about the | 
opinion of this man who was “ nothing of any | 
consequence ?”’ She had no time to find the rea- 
son—she was too much engaged in caring. In 
the drawing-room, when something had called 
Grandcourt away, she went quite unpremeditated- 
ly up to Deronda, wlio was standing at a table 
apart, turning over some prints, and said to him, 

“Shall you hunt to- morrow, Mr. Deronda ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“You don’t object to hunting, then ?” 

“T find excuses for it. It is a sin I am inclined | 
to—when I can’t get boating or cricketing.” 

“Do you object to my hunting?” said Gwen- | 
dolen, with a saucy movement of the chin. 

“T have no right to object to any thing you 
choose to do.” 

“You thought you had a right to object to my 
gambling,” persisted Gwendolen 

“T was sorry for it. I am not aware that I 
told you of my objection,” said Deronda, with his 
usual directness of gaze—a large-eyed gravity, in- 
nocent of any intention. His eyes had a pecul- 
iarity which has drawn many men into trouble: | 
they were of a dark yet mild intensity, which 
seemed to express a special interest in every one 
on whom he fixed them, and might easily help to | 
bring on him those claims which ardently sym- | 
pathetic people are often creating in the minds | 
of those who need help. In mendicant fashion, 
we make the goodness of others a reason for ex- | 
orbitant demands on them. That sort of effect 
was penetrating Gwendolen. 

“You hindered me from gambling again,” she 
answered. But she had no sooner spoken than 
she blushed over face and neck; and Deronda | 
blushed too, conscious that in the little affair of 
the necklace he had taken a questionable free- 
dom. 

It was impossible to speak further; and she 
turned away to a window, feeling that she had 
stupidly said what she had not meant to say 
and yet being rather happy that she had plunged 
into this mutual understanding. Deronda also 
did not dislike it. Gwendolen seemed more de- 
cidediy attractive than before; and certainly 
there had been changes going on within her since | 
that time at Leubronn : the struggle of mind at- 
tending a conscious error had wakened something 
like a new soul, which had better, but also worse, 
possibilities than her former poise of crude self- 
confidence: among the forces she had come to 
dread was something within her that troubled 
satisfaction. 

That evening Mrs. Davilow said, “ Was it real- | 
ly so, or only a joke of yours, about Mr. Deronda’s 
spoiling your play, Gwen ?” 

Her curiosity had been excited, and she could 
venture to ask a question that did not concern 
Mr. Grandcourt. 

“Oh, it merely happened that he was looking 
on when I began to lose,” said Gwendolen, care- 
lessly. “I noticed him.” 

“]T don’t wonder at that: he is a striking young 
man. He puts me in mind of Italian paintings. 
One would guess, without being told, that there 
was foreign blood in his veins.” 

“Ts there ?” said Gwendolen. 

“Mrs, Torrington says so, I asked particular. | 
ly who he was, and she told me that his mother 
‘was some foreigner of high rank.” 


| rington’s 


| his birth. 


“His mother ?” said Gwendolen, rather sharp- 

“Then who was his father ?” 

“Well—every one says he is the son of Sir 
Hugo Mallinger, who brought him up; though he 
passes for a ward. She says, if Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger could have done as he liked with his es- 
tates, he would have left them to this Mr. Deron- 
da, since he has no legitimate son.” 

Gwendolen was silent; but her mother observed 
so marked an effect in her face that she was an- 
gry with herself for having repeated Mrs. Tor- 
gossip. It seemed, on reflection, un- 
suited to the ear of her daughter, for whom Mrs. 


ly. 


| Davilow disliked what is called knowledge of the 


world; and indeed she wished that she herself 


| had not had any of it thrust upon her. 


An image which had immediately arisen in 
Gwendolen’s mind was that of the unknown 
mother—no doubt a dark-eyed woman—probably 
sad. Hardly any face could be less like Deron- 
da’s than that represented as Sir Hugo’s in a 
crayon portrait at Diplow. A dark-eyed beauti- 
ful woman, no longer young, had become “ stuff 
o’ the conscience” to Gwendolen. 

That night, when she had got into her little 
bed, and only a dim light was burning, she said, 

“Mamma, have men generally children before 
they are married ?” 

“No, dear, no,” said Mrs. Davilow. 
you ask such a question ?” 
think that she saw the why.) 

“Tf it were so, I ought to know,” 
dolen, with some indignation. 

“You are thinking of what I 
Deronda and Sir Hugo Mallinger. 
unusual case, dear.’ 

“Does Lady Mallinger know ?” 

“She knows enough to satisfy her. 


“Why do 
(But she began to 


said Gwen- 
said about Mr. 


That is a very 


That is 


| quite clear, because Mr. Deronda has lived with 


them.” 
“ And people think no worse of him 2?” 
“Well, of course he is under some disadvan- 


, | tage: it is not as if he were Lady Mallinger’s 


son. He does not inherit the property, and he 
is not of any consequence in the world. But 
people are not obliged to know any thing about 
You see, he is very well received.” 

“T wonder whether he knows about it, and 
whether he is angry with his father ?” 

“My dear child, why should you think of 
that ?” 

“ Why ?” 
up in her bed. “ Haven't children reason to be 
angry with their parents? How can they help 
their parents marrying or not marrying ?” 

But a consciousness rushed upon her, which 
made her fall back again on her pillow. It was 


said Gwendolen, impetuously, sitting 


| not only what she would have felt months be- 


fore—that she might seem to be reproaching 
her mother for that second marriage of hers; 


| what she chiefly felt now was that she had been 


led on to a condemnation which seemed to make 
her own marriage a forbidden thing. 

There was no further talk, and till sleep came 
over her, Gwendolen lay struggling with tine rea- 
sons against that marriage—reasons which press- 
ed upon her newly now that they were unexpect- 
edly mirrored in the story of a man whose slight 
relations with her had, by some hidden affinity, 
bitten themselves into the most permanent layers 
of feeling. It was characteristic that, with all 
her debating, she was never troubled by the ques- 
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tion whether the indefensibleness of her marriage | 


did not include the fact that she had accepted 
Grandcourt solely as the man whom it was con- 
venient for her to marry, not in the least as one 
to whom she would be binding herself in duty. 
Gwendolen’s ideas were pitiably crude ; but many 
grand difficulties of life are apt to force them- 
selves on us in our crudity. And to judge wise- 
ly I suppose we must know how things appear 
to the unwise, that kind of appearance making 
the larger part of the world’s history. 

In the morning there was a double excitement 
for her. She was going to hunt, from which 
scruples about propriety had threatened to hin- 
der her, until it was found that Mrs. Torrington 
was horsewoman enough to accompany her—go- 
ing to hunt for the first time since her escapade 
with Rex; and she was going again to see De- 
ronda, in whom, since last night, her interest had 
so gathered that she expected, as people do about 
revealed celebrities, to see something in his ap- 
pearance which she had missed before. What 
was he going to be? What sort of life had he 
before him—he being nothing of any conse- 
quenee? And with only a little difference in 
events he might have been ‘as important as 
Grandcourt, nay—her imagination inevitably went 
in that direction—might have held the very es- 
tates which Grandcourt was to have. But now 
Deronda would probably some day see her mis- 
tress of the Abbey at Topping, see her bearing 
the title which would have been his own wife’s. 
These obvious, futile thoughts of what might 
have been, made a new epoch for Gwendolen. 
She, whose unquestioning habit it had been to 
take the best that came to her for less than her 
own claim, had now to see the position which 
tempted her in a new light, as a hard, unfair ex- 
clusion of others. What she had now heard 
about Deronda seemed to her imagination to 
throw him into one group with Mrs. Glasher and 
her children, before whom she felt herself in an 
attitude of apology—she who had hitherto been 
surrounded by a group that in her opinion had 
need be apologetic to her, Perhaps Deronda 
himself was thinking of these things. Could he 
know of Mrs. Glasher? If he knew that she 
knew, he would despise her; but he could have 
no such knowledge. Would he, without that, 
despise her for marrying Grandcourt? His pos- 
sible judgment of her actions was telling on 
her as importunately as Klesmer’s judgment of 
her powers; but she found larger room for re- 
sistance to a disapproval of her marriage, be- 
cause it is easier to make our conduct seem jus- 
tifiable to ourselves than to make our ability 
strike others. “ How can I help it?” is not our 
favorite apology for incompetence. But Gwen- 
dolen felt some strength in saying, 

“How can I help what other people have 
done? Things would not come right if I were 
to turn round now and declare that I would not 
marry Mr. Grandeourt.” And such turning round 
was out of the question. The horses in the char- 
iot she had mounted were going at full speed. 

This mood of youthful, elated desperation had 
a tidal recurrence. She could dare any thing 
that lay before her sooner than she could choose 
to go backward into humiliation ; and it was even 
soothing to think that there would now be as 
much ill-doing in the one as in the other. But 
the immediate delightful fact was the hunt, where 


she would see Deronda, and where he would see 
| her; for always lurking ready to obtrude before 
| other thoughts about him was the impression 
| that he was very much interested in her. But 
| to-day she was resolved not to repeat her folly 
| of yesterday, as if she were anxious to say any 
| thing to him, Indeed, the hunt would be too ab- 
| sorbing. 

| And so it was for a long while. Deronda was 
| there, and within her sight very often; but this 
| only added to the stimulus of a pleasure which 
| Gwendolen had only once before tasted, and which 
| Seemed likely always to give a delight independ- 
ent of any crosses, except such as took away the 
| chance of riding. No accident happened to throw 
| them together; the run took them within con- 
| venient reach of home, and in the agreeable som. 
| breness of the gray November afternoon, with a 
| long stratum of yellow light in the west, Gwen- 
| dolen was returning with the company from Dip- 
| low, who were attending her on the way to Offen- 
dene. Now that the sense of glorious excite- 
ment was over and gone, she was getting irritably 
disappointed that she had had no opportunity of 
speaking to Deronda, whom she would not see 
again, since he was to go away in a couple of 
days. What was she going to say? That was 
not quite certain. She wanted to speak to him. 
Grandcourt was by her side ; Mrs. Torrington, her 
husband, and another gentleman in advance; and 
Deronda’s horse she could hear behind. The 
wish to speak to him and have him speaking to 
her was becoming imperious; and there was no 
| chance of it, unless she simply asserted her will 
jand defied every thing. Where the order of 
| things could give way to Miss Gwendolen, it must 
| be made todo so. They had lately emerged from 
a wood of pines and beeches, where the twilight 
stillness had a repressing effect, which increased 
her impatience. The horse-hoofs again heard 
behind at some little distance were a growing ir- 
| ritation. She reined in her horse and looked be- 
hind her; Grandcourt, after a few paces, also 
paused; but she, waving her whip and nodding 
sideways with playful imperiousness, said, “Go 
on. I want to speak to Mr. Deronda,” 

Grandcourt hesitated ; but that he would have 
done after any proposition. It was an awkward 
situation for him. No gentleman, before marriage 
could give the emphasis of refusal to a comman 
delivered in this playful way. He rode on slowly, 
and she waited till Deronda came up. He looked 
at her with tacit inquiry, and she said at once, 
letting her horse go alongside of his, 

“Mr. Deronda, you must enlighten my igno- 
jrance. I want to know why you thought it 
| wrong for me to gamble. Is it because I am a 
woman ?” 

“Not altogether; but I regretted it the more 
because you were a woman,” said Deronda, with 
an irrepressible smile. Apparently it must be 
understood between them now that it was he who 
sent the necklace. “I think it would be better 
for men not to gamble. It is a besotting kind of 
taste, likely to turn into a disease. And, besides, 
there is something revolting to me in raking a 
heap of money together, and internatly chuckling 
| over it, when others are feeling the loss of it. I 
| should even call it base, if it were more than an 
| exceptional lapse. There are enough inevitable 
turns of fortune which force us to see that our 
gain is another’s loss; that is one of the ugly 
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aspects of life. One would like to reduce it as | 


much as one could, not get amusement out of 
exaggerating it.” Deronda’s voice had gathered 
some indignation while he was speaking. 

“ But you do admit that we can’t help things,” 
said Gwendolen, with a drop in her tone. The 
answer had not been any thing like what she had 
expected, “I mean that things are so in spite 
of us; we can’t always help it that our gain is 
another’s loss.” 

“(Qlearly. Because of that, we should help it 
where we can.” 

Gwendolen, biting her lip inside, paused a mo- 
ment, and then forcing herself to speak with an 
air of playfulness again, said, 

“ But why should you regret it more because I 
am a woman ?” 

“ Perhaps because we need that you should be 
better than we are.” 

‘« But suppose we need that men should be bet- 
ter than we are,” said Gwendolen, with a little air 
of “ check !” 

“That is rather a difficulty,” said Deronda, 
smiling. “I suppose I should have said, we each 
of us think it would be better for the other to be 
good.” 
~ “You see, I needed you to be better than I was 
—and you thought so,” said Gwendolen, nodding 
and laughing, while she put her horse forward and 
joined Grandcourt, who made no observation. 

“Don’t you want to know what I had to say to 
Mr. Deronda ?” said Gwendolen, whose own pride 
required her to account for her conduct. 

“ A—no,” said Grandcourt, coldly. 

“ Now that is the first impolite word you have 
spoken—that you don’t wish to hear what I had 
to say,” said Gwendolen, playing at a pout. 

“T wish to hear what you say to me—not to 
other men,” said Grandcourt. 

“Then you wish to hear this. I wanted to 
make him tell me why he objected to my gam- 
bling, and he gave me a little sermon.” 

“ Yes—but excuse me the sermon.” If Gwen- 
dolen imagined that Grandcourt cared avout her 
speaking to Deronda, he wished her to under- 
stand that she was mistaken. But he was not 
fond of being told to ride on. She saw he was 
piqued, but did not mind. She had accomplished 
her object of speaking again to Deronda before 
he raised his hat and turned with the rest toward 
Diplow, while her lover attended her to Offendene, 
where he was to bid farewell before a whole day’s 
absence on the unspecified journey. Grandcourt 
had spoken truth in calling the journey a bore : 
he was going by train to Gadsmere. 


—_~——. 


. 
CHAPTER XXX. 
No penitence and no confessional: 
No priest ordains it, yet they’re forced to sit 
Amid deep ashes of their vanished yeara. 
ImaGINE a rambling, patchy house, the best 
part built of gray stone, and red tiled, a round 
tower jutting at one of the corners, the mellow 
darkness of its conical roof surmounted by a 
weather-cock, making an agreeable object either 
amidst the gleams and greenth of summer or the 
low-hanging clouds and snowy branches of win- 
ter: the grounds shady with spreading trees: a 
great cedar flourishing on one side, backward some 
Scotch firs on a broken bank where the roots hung 





naked, and beyond a rookery: on the other side a 
pool overhung with bushes, where the water-fowl 
fluttered and screamed: all around a vast mead- 
ow, which might be called a park, bordered by 
an old plantation and guarded by stone lodges 
which looked like little prisons. Outside the 
gate the country, once entirely rural and lovely, 
now black with coal mines, was chiefly peopled by 
men and brethren with candles stuck in their hats, 
and with a diabolic complexion which laid them 
peculiarly open to suspicion in the eyes of the 
children at Gadsmere—Mrs. Glasher’s four beau- 
tiful children, who had dwelt there for about 
three years. Now, in November, when the flower 
beds were empty, the trees leafless, and the pool 
blackly shivering, one might have said that the 
place was sombrely in keeping with the black 
roads and black mounds which seemed to put the 
district in mourning—except when the children 
were playing on the gravel with the dogs for their 
companions. But Mrs. Glasher under her present 
circumstances liked Gadsmere as well as she 
would have liked any other abode. The complete 
seclusion of the place, which the unattractiveness 
of the country secured, was exactly to her taste. 
When she drove her two ponies with a wagonette 
full of children, there were no gentry in carriages 
to be met, only men of business in gigs; at 
church there were no eyes she cared to avoid, for 
the curate’s wife and the curate himself were 
either ignorant of any thing to her disadvantage, 
or ignored it: to them she was simply a widow 
lady, the tenant of Gadsmere; and the name of 
Grandcourt was of little interest in that district 
compared with the names of Fletcher and Gaw- 
come, the lessees of the collieries. 

It was full ten years since the elopement of 
an Irish officer’s beautiful wife with young Grand- 
court, and a consequent duel where the bullets 
wounded the air only, had made some little noise. 
Most of those who remembered the affair now 
wondered what had become of that Mrs. Glasher 
whose beauty and brilliancy had made her rather 
conspicuous to them in foreign places, where she 
was known to be living with young Grandcourt. 

That he should have disentangled himself from 
that connection seemed only natural and desir- 
able. As to her, it was thought that a woman 
who was understood to have forsaken her child 
along with her husband had probably sunk lower. 
Grandcourt had of course got weary of her. He 
was much given to the pursuit of women; but a 
man in his position would by this time desire to 
make a suitable marriage with the fair young 
daughter of a noble house. No one talked of 
Mrs. Glasher now, any more than they talked of 
the victim in a trial for manslaughter ten years 
before: she was a lost vessel after whom nobody 
would send out an expedition of search; but 
Grandcourt was seen in harbor with his colors 
flying, registered as sea-worthy as ever. 

Yet in fact Grandceurt had never disentangled 
himself from Mrs. Glasher. His passion for her 
had been the strongest and most lasting he had 
ever known; and though it was now as dead as 
the music of a cracked flute, it had left a certain 
dull disposedness, which on the death of. her hus- 
band three years before had prompted in him a 
vacillating notion of marrying her, in accordance 
with the understanding often expressed between 
them ‘during the days of his first ardor. At that 
early time Grandcourt would willingly have paid 
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for the fresdons to ” won by a diveres: but the 
husband would not oblige him, not wanting to be 
married again himself, and not wishing to have 
his domestic habits printed in evidence. 

The altered poise which the years had brought 
in Mrs. Glasher was just the reverse. At first she 
was comparatively careless about the possibility of 
marriage. It was enough that she had escaped 
from a disagreeable husband and found a sort of 
bliss with a lover who had completely fascinated 
her—young, handsome, amorous, and living in the 
best style, with equipage and conversation en suite, 
of the kind to be expected in young men of for- 
tune who have seen every thing. She was an im- 
passioned, vivacious woman, fond of adoration, 
exasperated by five years of marital rudeness ; and 
the sense of release was so strong upon her that it 
stilled anxiety for more than she actually enjoyed. 
An equivocal position was of no importance to her 
then; she had no envy for the honors of a dull, 
disregarded wife: the one spot which spoiled her 
vision of her new pleasant world was the sense 
that she had left her three-year-old boy, who died 
two years afterward, and whose first tones saying 
“mamma” retained a difference from those of the 
children that came after. But now the years had 
brought many changes besides those i in the con- 
tour of her cheek and throat; and that Grand- 
court should marry her had become her dominant 
desire. The equivocal position which she had not 
minded about for herself was now telling upon 
her through her children, whom she loved with a 
devotion charged with the added passion of atone- 
ment. She had no repentance except in this di- 
rection. If Grandcourt married her, the children 
would be none the worse off for what had passed: 
they would see their mother in a dignified position, 
and they would be at no disadvantage with the 
world: her son would be made his father’s heir. It 
was the yearning for this result which gave the su- 
preme importance to Grandcourt’s feeling for her ; 
her love for him had long resolved itself into anx- 
iety that he should give her the unique, permanent 
claim of a wife, and she expected no other hap- 
piness in marriage than the satisfaction of her 
maternal love and pride—including her pride for 
herself in the presence of her children. For the 
sake of that result she was prepared even with 
a tragic firmness to endure any thing quietly in 
marriage; and she had had acuteness enough to 
cherish Grandcourt’s flickering purpose negative- 
ly, by not molesting him with passionate appeals 
and with scene- making. In her, as in every one 
else who wanted any thing of him, his incaleula- 
ble turns, and his tendency to harden under be- 
seeching, had created a reasonable dread—a slow 
discovery, of which no presentiment had been giv- 
en in the bearing of a youthful lover with a fine 
line of face and the softest manners. But reti- 
cence had necessarily cost something to this im- 
passioned woman, and she was the bitterer for it. 
There is no quailing—even that forced on the 
helpless and injured—which has not an ugly ob- 
verse: the withheld sting was gathering venom. 
She was absolutely dependent on Grandcourt ; for 
though he had been always liberal in expenses 
for her, he had kept every thing voluntary on his 
part; and with the goal of marriage before her 
she would ask for nothing less. He had said that 
he would never settle any thing except by will; 
and when she was thinking of alternatives for the 
future, it often occurred to her that, even if she 





did not become Geandowert’ 8 wife, he might never 
have a son who would have a legitimate claim on 
him, and the end might be that her son would be 
made heir to the best part of his estates. No son 
at that early age could promise to have more of 
his father’s physique. But her becoming Grand- 
court’s wife was so far from being an extravagant 
notion of possibility that even Lush had enter- 
tained it, and had said that he would as soon bet 
on it as on any other likelihood with regard to 
his familiar companion. Lush, indeed, on infer- 
ring that Grandcourt had a preconception of using 
his “residence at Diplow in order to win Miss Ar. 
rowpoint, had thought it well to fain that project, 
taking it as a tacit renunciation of the marriage 
with Mrs. Glasher, which had long been a mark 
for the hovering and wheeling of Grandcourt’s 
caprice. But both prospects had been negatived 
by Gwendolen’s appearance on the scene; and it 
was natural enough for Mrs. Glasher to enter 
with eagerness into Lush’s plan of hindering that 
new danger by setting up a barrier in the mind 
of the girl who was being sought as a bride. She 
entered into it with an eagerness which had pas- 
sion in it as well as purpose, some of the stored- 
up venom delivering itself in that way. 

After that, she had heard from Lush of Gwen- 
dolen’s departure, and the probability that all 
danger from her was got rid of; but there had 
been no letter to tell her that the danger had re- 
turned and had become a certainty. She had 
since then written to Grandcourt, as she did ha- 
bitually, and he had been longer than usual in 
answering. She was inferring that he might in- 
tend coming to Gadsmere at the time when he 
was actually on the way; and she was not with- 
out hope—what construction of another’s mind 
is not strong wishing equal to ?—that a certain 
sickening from that frustrated courtship might 
dispose him to slip the more easily into the old 
track of intention. 

Grandcourt had two grave purposes in coming 
to Gadsmere : to convey the news of his approach- 
ing marriage in person, in order to make this first 
difficulty final; and to get from Lydia his moth- 
er’s diamonds, which long ago he had confided to 
her and wished her to wear. Her person suited 
diamonds, and made them look as if they were 
worth some of the money given for them. These 
particular diamonds were not mountains of light 
—they were mere peas and haricots for the ears, 
neck, and hair; but they were worth some thou- 
sands, and Grandcourt necessarily wished to have 
them for his wife. Formerly when he had asked 
Lydia to put them into his keeping again, simply 
on the ground that they would be safer and ought 
to be deposited at the bank, she had quietly but 
bhastehety refused, declaring that they were quite 
safe; and at last had said, “If you ever marry 
another woman, I will give them up to her: are 
you going to marry another woman?” At that 
time Grandcourt had no motive which urged him 
to persist, and he had this grace in him, that the 
disposition to exercise power either by cowing or 
disappointing others or exciting in them a rage 
which they dare not express—a disposition which 
was active in him as other propensities became 
languid—had always been in abeyance before 
Lydia. A severe interpreter might say that the 





mere facts of their relation to each other, the 
| melancholy position of this woman who depended 
| on his will, made a standing banquet for his de- 





light in dominating. But there was something | 


else than this in his forbearance toward her: 
there was the surviving though metamorphosed 
effect of the power she had had over him; and 
it was this effect, the fitful dull lapse toward so- 
licitations that once had the zest now missing 
from life, which had again and again inclined 


him to espouse a familiar past rather than rouse | 
But now 


himself to the expectation of novelty. 
novelty had taken hold of him and urged him to 
make the most of it. 


Mrs. Glasher was seated in the pleasant room | 


where she habitually passed her mornings with 
her children round her. It had a square pro- 
jecting window, and looked on broad gravel and 
grass, sloping toward a little brook that entered 
the pool. The top of a low black cabinet, the 
old oak table, the chairs in tawny leather, were 
littered with the children’s toys, books, and gar- 


den garments, at which a maternal lady in pastel | 


looked down from the walls with smiling indul- 
gence. The children were all there. The three 
girls, seated round their mother near the win- 
dow, were miniature portraits of her—dark-eyed, 
delicate-featured brunettes, with a rich bloom on 


their cheeks, their little nostrils and eyebrows | 
singularly finished, as if they were tiny women, | 


the eldest being barely nine. The boy was seat- 
ed on the carpet at some distance, bending his 
blonde head over the animals from a Noah’s ark, 


admonishing them separately in a voice of threat- | 
ening command, and occasionally licking the spot- | 


ted ones to see if the colors would hold. Jose- 
phine, the eldest, was having her French lesson, 


and the others, with their dolls on their laps, sat | 
demurely enough for images of the Madonna. | 


Mrs. Glasher’s toilet had been made very careful- 
ly—each day now she said to herself that Grand- 
court might come in. Her head, which, spite of 
emaciation, had an ineffaceable beauty in the fine 
profile, crisp curves of hair, and clearly marked 
eyebrows, rose impressively above her bronze- 
colored silk and velvet, and the gold necklace 


which Grandcourt had first clasped round her | 
Not that she had any pleasure | 


neck years ago. 
in her toilet; her chief thought of herself seen 
in the glass was, “ How changed!’ but such good 
in life as remained to her she would keep. If 
her chief wish were fulfilled, she could imagine 
herself getting the comeliness of a matron fit for 
the highest rank. The little faces beside her, 
almost exact reductions of her own, seemed to 
tell of the blooming curves which had once been 
where now was sunken pallor. But the children 
kissed the pale cheeks, and never found them 
deficient. That love was now the one end of her 
life. 

Suddenly Mrs. Glasher turned away her head 
from Josephine’s book, and listened. 
dear! I think some one is coming.” 

Henleigh, the boy, jumped up and said, “ Mam- 
ma, is it the miller with my donkey ?” 

He got no answer, and going up to his mamma's 
knee, repeated his question in an insistent tone. 
But the door opened, and the servant announced 


Mr. Grandcourt. Mrs. Glasher rose in some agi- | 


tation. Henleigh frowned at him in disgust at 
his not being the miller, and the theee little girls 
lifted up their dark eyes to him timidly. They 
had none of them any particular liking for this 
friend of mamma’s—in fact, when he had taken 
Mrs. Glasher’s hand and then turned to put his 
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other hand on Henleigh’s head, that energetic 
scion began to beat the friend’s arm away with 
his fists. The little girls submitted bashfully to 
be patted under the chin and kissed, but on the 
whole it seemed better to send them into the gar- 
| den, where they were presently dancing and chat- 
ting with the dogs on the gravel. 

“How far are you come” said Mrs. Glasher, 
as Grandcourt put away his hat and overcoat. 

“From Diplow,” he answered, slowly, seating 
| himself opposite her, and looking at her with an 
unnoting gaze which she noted. 

“You are tired, then.” 

“No, I rested at the Junction—a hi leous hole. 
| These railway journeys are always a confounded 
bore. But I had coffee and smoked.” 

Grandcourt drew out his handkerchief, rubbed 
his face, and in returning the handkerchief to his 
pocket looked at his crossed knee and blameless 
boot, as if any stranger were opposite to him, 
instead of a woman quivering with a suspense 
which every word and look of his was to incline 
toward hope or dread. But he was really occu- 
pied with their interview and what it was likely 
to include. Imagine the difference in rate of 
emotion between this woman whom the years had 
worn to a more conscious dependence and sharp- 
er eagerness, and this man whom they were dull- 
ing into a more and more neutral obstinacy. 

“I expected to see you—it was so long since I 
had heard from you. I suppose the weeks seem 
longer at Gadsmere than they do at Diplow,” said 
Mrs. Glasher. She had a quick, incisive way of 
speaking that seemed to go with her features, as 
the tone and timbre of a violin go with its form. 

“Yes,” drawled Grandcourt. “ But you found 
the money paid into the bank.” 

“Oh ves,” said Mrs. Glasher, curtly, tingling 
with impatience. Always before—at least she 
fancied so—Grandcourt had taken more notice 
of her and the children than he did to-day. 

“Yes,” he resumed, playing with his whisker, 
| and at first not looking at her, “the time has 
gone on at rather a rattling pace with me; gen- 
erally it is slow enough. But there has been a 
| good deal happening, as you know”’—here he 

turned his eyes upon her. 

“ What do I know 2” said she, sharply. 

He left a pause before he said, without change 
| of manner, “That I was thinking of marrying. 
| You saw Miss Harleth ?” 
| “ She told you that?” 
| The pale cheeks looked even paler, perhaps 
| from the fierce brightness in the eyes above them. 
| “No. Lush told me,” was the slow answer. 

It was as if the thumb-screw and the iron boot 
| were being placed by creeping hands within sight 
of the expectant victim. 
| “Good God! say at once that you are going to 
| marry her,” she burst out, passionately, her knee 
| Shaking and her hands tightly clasped. 
“Of course this kind of thing must happen 
| some time or other, Lydia,” said he, really, now 
the thumb-screw was on, not wishing to make the 
| pain worse, 
“You didn’t always see the necessity.” 
| “Perhaps not. I see it now.” 
In those few under-toned words of Grandcourt’s 
|.she felt as absolute a resistance as if her thin 
fingers had been pushing at a fast-shut iron door. 
She knew her helplessness, and shrank from test- 
ing it by any appeal—shrank from crying in a 
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dead ear and clinging to dead knees, only to see 


the immovable face and feel the rigid limbs. | 


She did not weep nor speak: she was too hard 
pressed by the sudden certainty which had as 
much of chill sickness in it as of thought and 
emotion. The defeated clutch of struggling hope 
gave her in these first moments a horrible sensa- 
tion. At last she rose with a spasmodic effort, 
and, unconscious of every thing but her wretch- 
edness, pressed her forehead against the hard cold 
glass of the window. The children, playing on 
the gravel, took this as a sign that she wanted 
them, and running forward stood in front of her 
with their sweet faces upturned expectantly. 
This roused her: she shook her head at them, 
waved them off, and overcome with this painful 
exertion, sank back in the nearest chair. 

Grandcourt had risen too. He was doubly an- 
noyed—at the scene itself, and at the sense that 
no imperiousness of his could save him from it; 
but the task had to be gone through, and there 
was the administrative necessity of arranging 
things so that there should be as little annoyance 
as possible in future. He was leaning against 
the corner of the fire-place. She looked up at 
him and said, bitterly, 

* All this is of no consequence to you. I and 
the children are importunate creatures. You 
wish to get away again and be with Miss Harleth.” 

“ Don’t make the affair more disagreeable than 
it need be, Lydia. It is of no use to harp on things 
that can’t be altered. Of course it’s deucedly 
disagreeable to me to see you making yourself 
miserable. Ive taken this journey to tell you 
what you must make up your mind to—you and 
the children will be provided for as usual—and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Silence. She dared not answer. This woman 
with the intense eager look had had the iron of 
the mother’s anguish in her soul, and it had made 
her sometimes capable of a repression harder than 
shrieking and struggle. But underneath the si- 
lence there was an outlash of hatred and vindic- 
tiveness: she wished that the marriage might 
make two others wretched, besides herself. Pres- 
ently he went on: 

“Tt will be better for you. You may go on 
living here. But I think of by-and-by settling a 
good sum on you and the children, and you can 
live where you like. There will be nothing for 
you to complain of then. Whatever happens, you 
will feel secure. Nothing could be done before- 
hand. Every thing has gone on in a hurry.” 


Grandeourt ceased his slow delivery of sen- | 


tences. He did not expect her to thank him, but 


he considered that she might reasonably be con. | 


tented, if it were possible for Lydia to be content- 
ed. She showed no change, and after a minute 
he said, 

“You have never had any reason to fear that 
I should be illiberal. I don’t care a curse about 
the money.” 

“If you did care about it, I suppose you would 


not give it us,” said Lydia. The sarcasm was ir- | 


repressible. 

“That’s a devilishly unfair thing to say,” 
Grandcourt replied, in a lower tone; “and I ad- 
vise you not to say that sort of thing again.” 

“ Should you punish me by leaving ; the children 
in beggary?” In spite of herself, the one outlet 
of venom had brought the other. 

“There is no question about leaving the chil- 


| dren in beggary,” said Grandcourt, still in his low 
voice. “I advise you not to say things that you 
will repent of.” 

“T am used to repenting,” said she, bitterly. 
“Perhaps you will repent. You have already re- 
pented of loving me. 

“ All this will only make it uncommonly diffi- 
cult for us to meet again. What friend have you 
besides me ?” 

“ Quite true.” 

The words came like a low moan. At the same 
moment there flashed through her the wish that 
after promising himself a better happiness than 
that he had had with her, he might feel a misery 
and loneliness which would drive him back to 
, her to find some memory of a time when he was 
| young, glad, and hopeful. But no! he would go 

scathless ; it was she who had to suffer. 

With this the scorching words were ended. 
Grandcourt had meant to stay till evening; he 
wished to curtail his visit, but there was no suit- 
able train earlier than the one he had arranged to 
go by, and he had still to speak to Lydia on the 
second object of his visit, which, like a second 
surgical operation, seemed to require an interval. 
The hours had to go by; there was eating to be 
done; the children came in again—all this mech- 
anism of life had to be gone through with the 
dreary sense of restraint which is often felt in 
domestic quarrels of acommoner kind. To Lydia 
it was some slight relief for her stifled fury to 
have the children present: she felt a savage glo- 

ry in their loveliness, as if it would taunt Grand- 
| court with his indifference to her and them—a 
secret darting of venom which was strongly im- 
| aginative. He acquitted himself with all the ad- 
| vantage of a man whose grace of bearing has 
long been moulded on an experience of boredom 
}—nursed the little Antonia, who sat with her 
hands crossed and eyes upturned to his bald 
| head, which struck her as worthy of observation 
—and propitiated Henleigh by promising him a 
beautiful saddle and bridle. It was only the two 
eldest girls who had known him as a continual 
presence; and the intervening years had over- 
laid their infantine memories with a bashfulness 
which Grandcourt’s bearing was not likely to 
dissipate. He and Lydia occasionally, in the 
presence of the servants, made a conventional re- 
mark ; otherwise they never spoke ; and the stag- 
nant thought in Grandcourt’s mind all the while 
was of his own infatuation in having given her 
| those diamonds, which obliged him to incur the 
nuisance of speaking about them. He had an 
ingrained care for what he held to belong to his 
caste, and about property he liked to be lordly ; 
also he had a consciousness of indignity to him- 
self in having to ask for any thing in the world. 
| But however he might assert his independence of 
Mrs. Glasher’s past, he had made a past for him- 
self which was a stronger yoke than any he 
; could impose, He must ask for the diamonds 
| which he had promised to Gwendolen. 
| At last they were alone again, with the can- 
dies above them, face to face with each other. 
Grandecourt looked at his watch, and then said, in 
an apparently indifferent drawl, ‘There is one 
thing I had to mention, Lydia. My diamonds— 
-you have them.” 
| “Yes, I have them,” she answered, promptly, 
| rising, and standing with her arms thrust down 
and her fingers threaded, while Grandcourt sat 
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still. She had expected the topic, and made her | 
resolve about it. But she meant to carry out 
her resolve, if possible, without exasperating him. | 
During the hours of silence she had longed to re- 
call the words which had only widened the breach 
between them. 

“They are in this house, I suppose ?” 

“No; not in this house.” 

“] thought you said you kept them by you.” 

“When I said so it was true. They are in the 
bank at Dudley.” 

“Get them away, will you? I must make an | 
arrangement for your delivering them to some | 
one.” 

“Make no arrangement. They shall be deliv- 
ered to the person you intended them for, J will | 
make the arrangement,” | 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I have always told you that I 
would give them up to your wife. I shall keep | 
my word. She is not your wife yet.” 

““ This is foolery,” said Grandcourt, with under- 
toned disgust. It was too irritating that his in- 
dulgence of Lydia had given her a sort of mas- 
tery over him in spite of her dependent condition. | 

She did not speak. He also rose now, but | 
stood leaning against the mantel-piece with his 
side face toward her. 

“The diamonds must be delivered to me before 
my marriage,” he began again. 

“What is your wedding-day ?” 

“The tenth. There is no time to be lost.” 

“ And where do you go after the marriage ?’ 

He did not reply except by looking more sul- | 
len. Presently he said, “ You must appoint a | 
day before then, to get them from the bank and | 
meet me—or somebody else I will commission: | 
it’s a great nuisance. Mention a day.” 

“No; I shall not do that. They shall be de- | 
livered to her safely. I shall keep my word.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Grandcourt, just | 
audibly, turning to face her, “that you will not | 
do as I tell you?” 

“Yes, I mean that,” was the answer that leap- | 
ed out, while her eyes flashed close to him. The 


| 


| 


He was in a state of disgust and imbitterment 
quite new in the history of their relation to each 
other. It was undeniable that this woman whose 
life he had allowed to send such deep suckers 
into his had a terrible power of annoyance in her ; 
and the rash hurry of his proceedings had left her 
opportunities open. His pride saw very ugly pos- 
sibilities threatening it, and he stood for several 
minutes in silence reviewing the situation—con- 
sidering how he could act upon her. Unlike him- 
self, she was of a direct nature, with certain sim- 
ple strongly colored tendencies, and there was 
one often-experienced effect which he thought he 
could count upon now, As Sir Hugo had said of 
him, Grandecourt knew how to play his cards upon 
occasion, 

He did not speak again, but looked at his 


| watch, rang the bell, and ordered the vehicle to 


be brought round immediately. Then he removed 
farther from her, walked as if in expectation of a 
summons, and remained silent without turning 
his eyes upon her. 

She was suffering the horrible conflict of self-re- 
proach and tenacity. She saw beforehand Grand- 
court leaving her without even looking at her 
again—herself left behind in lonely uncertainty 
—hearing nothing from him—not knowing wheth- 
er she had done her children harm—feeling that 
she had perhaps made him hate her: all the 
wretchedness of a creature who had defeated her 
own motives. And yet she could not bear to give 


‘up a purpose which was a sweet morsel to her 


vindictiveness. If she had not been a mother, 


she would willingly have sacrificed herself to her 
revenge—to what she felt te be the justice of 
hindering another from getting happiness by 
willingly giving her over to misery. 


The two 
dominant passions were at struggle. She must 
satisfy them both. 

“Don’t let«us part in anger, Henleigh,” she be- 
gan, without changing her place or attitude: “it 
is a very little thing I ask. If I were refusing to 


| give any thing up that you call yours, it would 


be different: that would be a reason for treating 
me as if you hated me. But I ask such a little 


poor creature was immediately conscious that if | thing. If you will tell me where you are going 
her words had any effect on her own lot, the ef- | on the wedding-day, I will take care that the dia- 
fect must be mischievous, and might nullify all} monds shall be delivered to her without scandal. 


the remaining advantage of her long patience. | 
But the word had been spoken. 

He was in a position the most irritating to 
him. He could not shake her nor touch her hos- 
tilely; and if he could, the process would not | 
bring the diamonds. He shrank from the only 
sort of threat that would frighten her—if she 
believed it. And, in general, there was nothing | 
he hated more than to be forced into any thing | 
like violence even in words: his will must impose | 
itself without trouble. After looking at her for 
a moment he turned his side face toward her | 
again, leaning as before, and said, 

“Infernal idiots that women are !” 

“Why will you not tell me where you are going | 
after the marriage? I could be at the wedding | 
if I liked, and learn in that way,” said Lydia, not | 
shrinking from the one suicidal form of threat 
within her power. 

“ Of course, if you like, you can play the mad- 
woman,” said Grandcourt, with sotto voce scorn. 
“Tt is not to be supposed that you will wait to 
think what good will come of it—or what you 


owe to me.” 


| quiet, and hear what I tell you. 


Without scandal,” she repeated, entreatingly. 

“Such preposterous whims make a woman 
odious,” said Grandcourt, not giving way in look 
or movement. “What is the use of talking to 
mad people ?” 

“Yes, I am foolish: loneliness has made me 
foolish: indulge me.” Sobs rose as she spoke. 
“Tf you will indulge me in this one folly, I will 
be very meek—I will never trouble you.” She 
burst into hysterical crying, and said again, almost 
with a scream, “I will be very meek after that.” 

There was a strange mixture of acting and 
reality in this passion. She kept hold of her 
purpose as a child might tighten its hand over a 
small stolen thing, crying and denying all the 
while. Even Grandcourt vas wrought upon by 
surprise: this capricious wish, this childish vio- 
lence, was as unlike Lydia’s bearing as it was in- 
congruous with her person, Both had always had 
a stamp of dignity on them. Yet she seemed 
more manageable in this state than in her former 
attitude of defiance. He came close up to her 
again, and said, in his low imperious tone, “ Be 
I will never for- 
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give you if you present yourself again and make | 
a scene.” 

She pressed her handkerchief against her face, | 
and when she could speak firmly, said, in the 
muffled voice that follows sobbing, “I will not— | 
if you will let me have my way—I promise you 
not to thrust myself forward again. I have never 
broken my word to you: how many have you 
broken tome? When you gave me the diamonds 
to wear, you were not thinking of having another 
wife. And I now give them up—I don’t reproach 
you—I only ask you to let me give them up in my 
own way. Have I not borne it well? Every thing 
is to be taken away from me, and when I ask for 
a straw, a chip, you deny it me.” She had spoken 
rapidly, but after a little pause she said, more 
slowly, her voice freed from its muffled tone, “I | 
will not bear to have it denied me.” 

Grandcourt had a baffling sense that he had to 
deal with something like madness ; he could only | 
govern by giving way. The servant came to say | 
the fly was ready. When the door was shut | 
again, Grandcourt said, sullenly, “We are going 
to Ryelands, then.” 

“They shall be delivered to her there,” said | 
Lydia, with decision. 

“Very well, I am going.” He felt no inclina- 
tion even to take her hand: she had annoyed him 
too sorely. But now that she had gained her 
point, she was prepared to humble herself that 
she might propitiate him. | 

“Forgive me; I will never vex you again,” she | 
said, with beseeching looks. Her inward voice | 


said, distinctly, “It is only I who have to for-| 
give.” Yet she was obliged to ask forgiveness. | 
“You had better keep that promise. You have | 
made me feel uncommonly ill with your folly,” | 
said Grandcourt, apparently choosing this state- | 
ment as the strongest possible use of language. | 
“Poor thing!” said Lydia, with a faint smile. | 
Was he aware of the minor fact that he had made | 
her feel ill this morning ? | 
But with the quick transition natural to her, | 
she was now ready to coax him if he would let | 
her, that they might part in some degree recon- | 
ciled. She ventured to lay her hand on his shoul- | 
der, and he did not move away from her: she had | 
so far succeeded in alarming him that he was not 
sorry for these proofs of returned subjection. —_| 
“Light a cigar,” she said, soothingly, taking | 
the case from his breast pocket and opening it. | 
Amidst such caressing signs of mutual fear they 
parted. The effect that clung and gnawed within 
Grandcourt was a sense of imperfect mastery. 


—_—_—_~—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
“A wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath'd waters, undream’d shores.” 
—SHakKsrgakE. 

On the day when Gwendolen Harleth was mar- 
ried and became Mrs, Grandcourt, the morning 
was clear and bright, and while the sun was low 
a slight frost crisped the leaves. The bridal par- 
ty was worth seeing, and half Pennicote turned 
out to see it, lining the pathway up to the church. 
An old friend of the Rector’s performed the mar- 
riage ceremony, the Rector himself acting as fa- 
ther, to the great advantage of the procession. 
Only two faces, it was remarked, showed signs 
of sadness—Mrs. Davilow’s and Anna’s. The 


mother’s delicate eyelids were pink, as if she 
had been crying half the night; and no one was 
surprised that, splendid as the match was, she 
should feel the parting from a daughter who was 


| the flower of her children and of her own life. 


It was less understood why Anna should be trou. 
bled, when she was being so well set off by the 
bride-maid’s dress. Every one else seemed to 
reflect the brilliancy of the occasion—the bride 
most of all. Of her it was agreed that as to 


| figure and carriage she was worthy to be a “ lady 


o’ title ;” as to face, perhaps it might be thought 
that a title required something more rosy; but 
the bridegroom himself not being fresh-colored 
—hbeing, indeed, as the miller’s wife observed, 
very much of her own husband’s complexion— 
the match was the more complete. Anyhow, he 
must be very fond of her; and it was to be hoped 
that he would never cast it up to her that she 
had been going out to service as a governess, 
and her mother to live at Sawyer’s Cottage— 
vicissitudes which had been much spoken of in 
the village. The miller’s daughter of fourteen 
could not believe that high gentry behaved badly 
to their wives, but her mother instructed her: 


| “Oh, child, men’s men: gentle or simple, they’re 


much of a muchness. I’ve heard my mother say 
Squire Pelton used to take his dogs and a long 
whip into his wife’s room, and flog ’em there to 
frighten her; and my mother was lady’s-maid 
there at the very time.” 

“That’s unlucky talk for a wedding, Mrs. Gir- 


oy * 


| dle,” said the tailor. “A quarrel may end wi’ 


the whip, but it begins wi’ the tongue, and it’s 
the women have got the most o’ that.” 

“The Lord gave it em to use, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Girdle; “‘ He never meant you to have itvall 
your own way.” 

“ By what I can make out from the gentleman 
as attends to the grooming at Offendene,” said 
the tailor, “this Mr. Grandcourt has wonderful 
little tongue.. Every thing must be done dummy- 
like without his ordering.” 

“Then he’s the more whip, I doubt,” said Mrs. 
Girdle, ‘“ She’s got tongue enough, I warrant her. 
See, there they come out together !” 

“ What wonderful long corners she’s got to her 
eyes !” said the tailor. “She makes you feel com- 
ical when she looks at you.” 

Gwendolen, in fact, never showed more elastic- 
ity in her bearing, more lustre in her long brown 
glance: she had the brilliancy of strong excite- 
ment, which will sometimes come even from pain. 
It was not pain, however, that she was feeling : 
she had wrought herself up to much the same 
condition as that in which she stood at the gam- 
bling table when Deronda was looking at her, 
and she began to lose. There was enjoyment in 
it: whatever uneasiness a growing conscience had 
created was disregarded as an ailment might 
have been amidst the gratification of that ambi- 
tious vanity and desire for luxury within her 
which it would take a great deal of slow poison- 
ing to kill. This morning she could not have said 
truly that she repented her acceptance of Grand- 
court, or that any fears in hazy perspective could 
hinder the glowing effects of the immediate scene 
in which she was the central object. That she 
was doing something wrong—that a punishment 
might be hanging over her—that the woman to 
whom she had given a promise and broken it was 


| thinking of her in bitterness and misery with a 
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just reproach—that Deronda, with his way of look- | | pretty grimace, saying, “ Rather a ridiculous ex- 
ing into things, very likely despised her for martry- | | pectation. However, ‘T don’t mean to treat him 
ing Grandcourt, as he had despised her for gam- | ill, unless he deserves it.” 
bling—above all, that the cord which united her| Then the two fell into a clinging embrace, and 
with this lover, and which she had hitherto held | Gwendolen could not hinder a rising sob when 
by the hand, was now being flung over her neck : | she said, “I wish you were going with me, 
il this yeasty mingling of dimly ‘understood facts | mamma.” 
W with vague but deep i impressions, and with images | 
half real, half fantastic, had been disturbing her | made her the more charming when she gave her 
during the weeks of her engagement. Was that | hand to Grandcourt to be led to the carriage. 
agitating experience nullified this morning? No;| The Rector looked in on her to give a final 
it was surmounted and thrust down with a sort | “Good-by; God bless you; we shall see you 
of exulting defiance as she felt herself standing | again before long,” and then returned to Mrs. 
at the game of life with many eyes upon her, | Davilow, saying, half cheerfully, half solemnly 
daring every thing to win much—or if to lose,| “Let us be thankful, Fanny. She is in a po- 
still with éclat and a sense of importance. But | sition well suited to her, and beyond what I 
this morning a losing destiny for herself did not | should have dared to hope for. And few women 
press upon her as a fear: she thought that she | can have been chosen more entirely for their 
was entering on a fuller power of managing cir-| own sake. You should feel yourself a happy 
cumstance—with all the official strength of mar- | mother.” 
riage, which some women made so poor a use of. 
That intoxication of youthful egoism out of which | There was a railway journey of some fifty 
she had been shaken by trouble, humiliation, and | miles before the new husband and wife reached 
a new sense of culpability, had returned upon her | the station near Ryelands. The sky had veiled 
under the newly fed strength of the old fumes. | itself since the morning, and it was hardly more 
She did not in the least present the ideal of the | than twilight when they entered the park gates, 
tearful, tremulous bride. Poor Gwendolen, whom | but still Gwendolen, looking out of the carriage 
some had judged much too forward and instruct- | window as they drove rapidly along, could see 
ed in the world’s ways !—with her erect head and | the grand outlines and the nearer beauties of the 
elastic footstep she was walking amidst illusions ; | seene—the long winding drive bordered with ev- 
and yet, too, there was an under-consciousness in | ergreens backed by huge gray stems; then the 
her that she was a little intoxicated. opening of wide grassy spaces and undulations 
“Thank God you bear it so well, my darling!” | studded with dark clumps; till at last came a 
said Mrs. Davilow, when she had helped Gwendo- | wide level where the white house could be seen, 
len to doff her bridal white and put on her trav- | with a hanging wood for a background, and the 
eling dress. All the trembling had been done by | rising and sinking balustrade of a terrace in front. 
the poor mother, and her agitation urged Gwen- Gwendolen had been at her liveliest during the 
dolen doubly to take the morning as if it were a | journey, chatting incessantly, ignoring any change 
triumph. jin their mutual position since yesterday; and 
“Why, you might have said that if I had been | Grandcourt had been rather ecstatically quiescent, 
going to Mrs. Mompert’s, you dear, sad, incorrigi- | while she turned his gentle seizure of her hand 
ble mamma!” said Gwendolen, just putting her | into a grasp of his hand by both hers, with an 
hands to her mother’s cheeks with laughing ten- | increased vivacity, as of a kitten that will not sit 
derness—then retreating a little and spreading | quiet to be petted. She was really getting some- 
out her arms as if to exhibit herself. ‘“ Here am | what febrile in her excitement; and now in this 
I—Mrs. Grandcourt! what else would you have | drive through the park her usual susceptibility to 
me, but what I am sure to be? You know you | changes of light and scenery helped to make her 
were ready to die with vexation when you thought | heart palpitate newly. Was it at the novelty 
that I would not be Mrs. Grandcourt.” simply, or the almost incredible fulfillment about 
“ Hush, hush, my child, for Heaven’s sake!” said | to be given to her girlish dreams of being “‘ some- 
Mrs. Davilow, almost in a whisper. “ How can I | body”—walking through her own furlong of cor- 
help feeling it when Iam parting from you? But | ridors and under her own ceilings of an out-of- 
| 
1 


sut the slight dew on her long eyelashes only 


I can bear any thing gladly if you are happy.” sight loftiness, where her own painted Spring 
“Not gladly, mamma, no!” said Gwendolen, | was shedding painted flowers, and her own fore- 
shaking her head, with a bright smile. ‘ Will- | shortened Zephyrs were blowing their trumpets 
over her; while her own servants, lackeys in 

clothing, but men in bulk and shape, were as 
naught in her presence, and revered the proprie- 
ty of her insolence to them :—being in short the 
| heroine of an admired play without the pains of 


ingly you would bear it, but always sorrowfully. 
Sorrowing is your sauce; you can take nothing 
without it.” Then, clasping her mother’s shoul- 
ders and raining kisses first on one cheek and 
then on the other between her words, she said, 
gayly, “ And you shall sorrow over my having ev- | lart? Was it alone the closeness of this fulfill- 
ery thing at my beck—and enjoying every thing | 


| ment which made her heart flutter? or was it 
gloriously—splendid houses—and horses—and | | some dim forecast, the insistent penetration of 
diamonds, I shall have diamonds—and going to suppressed experience, mixing the expectation of 
court—and being Lady Certainly—and Lady Per- | a triumph with the dread of a crisis? Hers was 
haps—and grand here—and tantivy there—and | one of the natures in which exultation inevitably 
always loving you better than any body else in the | carries an infusion of dread ready to curdle and 
world.” | declare itself. 

“My sweet child!—But I shall not be jealous | She fell silent in spite of herself as they ap- 
if you love your husband better; and he will | proached the gates, and when her husband said, 
expect to be first.” “Here we are at home!” and for the first time 

Gwendolen thrust out her lips and chin with a! kissed her on the lips, she hardly knew of it: 
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it was no more than the passive acceptance of a 
greeting in the midst of an absorbing show. Was 
not all her hurrying life of the last three months 
a show, in which her consciousness was a won- 
dering spectator? After the half-willful excite- 
ment of the day, a numbness had come over her 
personality. 

Sut there was a brilliant light in the hall— 
warmth, matting, carpets, full-length portraits, 
Olympian statues, assiduous servants. Not many 
servants, however: only a few from Diplow in ad- 
dition to those constantly in charge of the house ; 
and Gwendolen’s new maid, who had come with 


her, was taken under guidance by the housekeep- | 


er. Gwendolen felt herself being led by Grand- 


court along a subtly scented corridor, then into | 


an anteroom, where she saw an open doorway 
sending out a rich glow of light and color. 

“These are our dens,” said Grandcourt. “You 
will like to be quiet here till dinner. We shall 
dine early.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips and moved away, 
more in love than he had ever expected to be. 

Gwendolen, yielding up her hat and mantle, 
threw herself into a chair by the glowing hearth, 
and saw herself repeated in glass panels with all 
her faint green satin surroundings. The house- 
keeper had passed into this boudoir from the 
adjoining dressing-room, and seemed disposed to 
linger, Gwendolen thought, in order to look at the 
new mistress of Ryelands, who, however, being 
impatient for solitude, said to her, “ Will you tell 
Hudson when she has put out my dress to leave 
every thing? I shall not want her again, unless 
I ring.” 

The housekeeper, coming forward, said, “ Here 
is a packet, madam, which I was ordered to give 
into nobody’s hands but yours, when you were 
alone. The person who brought it said it was a 
present particularly ordered by Mr. Grandcourt ; 
but he was not to know of its arrival till he saw 
you wear it. Excuse me, madam: I felt it right 
to obey orders.” 

Gwendolen took the packet, and let it lie on 
her lap till she heard the doors close. It came 
into her mind that the packet might contain the 


diamonds which Grandcourt had spoken of as | 


being deposited somewhere, and to be given to 
her on her marriage. In this moment of con- 
fused feeling and creeping luxurious languor she 
was glad of this diversion—glad of such an event 
as having her own diamonds to try on. 

Within all the sealed paper coverings was a 
box, but within the box there was a jewel-case ; 
and now she felt no doubt that she had the dia- 
monds. But on opening the case, in the same 
instant that she saw their gleam she saw a letter 
lying above them. She knew the handwriting of 
the address, It was as if an adder had lain on 
them. Her heart gave a leap which seemed to 
have spent all her strength; and as she opened 
the bit of thin paper, it shook with the trembling 
of her hands. But it was legible as print, and 
thrust its words upon her. 


“These diamonds, which were once given with 
ardent love to Lydia Glasher, she passes on to 
you. You have broken your word to her, that 
you might possess what was hers. Perhaps you 
think of being happy, as she once was, and of 
having beautiful children such as hers, who will 
thrust hers aside. God is too just for that. The 


aca aa 


| man you have married has a withered heart, 


His 
| best young love was mine; you could not take 


that from me when you took the rest. It is dead - 
| but I am the grave in which your chance of hap. 
| piness is buried as well as mine. You had your 
| Warning. You have chosen to injure me and my 
children. He had meanttomarryme. He would 
| have married me at last, if you had not broken 
| your word. You will have your punishment, | 
desire it with all my soul. 

“ Will you give him this letter to set him against 
me and ruin us more—me and my children»? 
Shall you like to stand before your husband with 
these diamonds on you, and these words of mine 

in his thoughts and yours? Will he think you 
| have any right to complain when he has made 
you miserable? You took him with your eyes 
|open. The willing wrong you have done me will 
| be your curse.” 

| 

It seemed at first as if Gwendolen’s eyes were 

spell-bound in reading the horrible words of the 
| letter over and over again as a doom of penance; 
but suddenly a new spasm of terror made her lean 
forward and stretch out the paper toward the fire, 
lest accusation and proof at once should meet all 
|eyes. It flew like a feather from her trembling 
fingers and was caught up in the great draught oi 
| flame. In her movement the casket fell on the 
floor and the diamonds rolled out. She took no 
notice, but fell back in her chair again helpless. 
| She could not see the reflections of herself then : 
they were like so many women petrified white ; 
but coming near herself, you might have seen the 
tremor in her lips and hands. She sat so for a 
long while, knowing little more than that she was 
feeling ill, and that those written words kept re- 
| peating themselves in her. 
| Truly here were poisoned gems, and the poison 
| had entered into this poor young creature. 

After that long while, there was a tap at the 
door, and Grandcourt entered, dressed for dinner. 
| The sight of him brought a new nervous shock, 
| and Gwendolen screamed again and again with 
| hysterical violence. He had expected to see her 
| dressed and smiling, ready to be led down. He 
saw her pallid, shrieking, as it seemed with ter- 
| ror, the jewels scattered around her on the floor. 
| Was it a fit of madness ? 

In some form or other the Furies had crossed 
| his threshold, 


>. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tn all ages it hath been a favorite text that a potent 
love hath the nature of an isolated fatality, whereto 
| the mind’s opinions and wonted resolves are altogether 
alien; as, for example, Daphnis his frenzy, wherein it 
had little availed him to have been convinced of Hera- 
| elitus his doctrine ; or the philtre-bred passion of Tris- 
| tan, who, though he had been as deep as Duns Scotus, 
would have had his reasoning marred by that cup too 
|much; or Romeo in his sudden taking for Juliet, 
| wherein any objections he might have held against 
| Ptolemy had made little difference to his discourse 
| under the balcony. Yet all love is not such, even 
| though potent; nay, this passion hath as large scope 
}as any for allying itself with every operation of the 
| soul: so that it shall acknowledge an effect from the 
imagined light of unproven firmaments, and have its 
| scale - to the grander orbits of what hath been and 
shall 


Deronna, on his return to town, could assure 
| Sir Hugo of his having lodged in Grandcourt’s 
mind a distinct understanding that he could get 
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fifty thousand pounds by giving up a prespect 
which was probably distant, and not absolutely 
certain; but he had no further sign of Grand- 
court’s disposition in the matter than that he 


was evidently inclined to keep up friendly com- | 


munications. 

“ And what did you think of the future bride 
on a nearer survey ?” said Sir Hugo. 

“J thought better of her than I did at Leu- 
bronn. Roulette was not a good setting for her; 
it brought out something of the demon. At Dip- 
low she seemed much more womanly and attract- 
ive—less hard and self-possessed. I thought her 
mouth and eyes had quite a different expression.” 

“ Pon’t flirt with her too much, Dan,” said Sir 
Hugo, meaning to be agreeably playful. “If you 
make Grandcourt savage when they come to the 
Abbey at Christmas, it will interfere with my 
affairs.” 

“T can stay in town, Sir.” 

“No, no. 
can’t do without you at Christmas. Only don’t 
make mischief—unless you can get up a duel, 
and manage to shoot Grandcourt, which might be 
worth a little inconvenience.” 


“T don’t think you ever saw me flirt,” said | 


Deronda, not amused. 


“Oh, haven't I, though ?” said Sir Hugo, pro- | 


vokingly. ‘“ You are always looking tenderly at 
the women, and talking to them in a Jesuitical 
way. You are a dangerous young fellow—a kind 
of Lovelace who will make the Clarissas run after 
you instead of your running after them.” 


What was the use of being exasperated at a | 


tasteless joke ?—only the exasperation comes be- 
fore the reflection on utility. Few friendly re- 
marks are more annoying than the information 


that we are always seeming to do what we never | 


mean to do. Sir Hugo’s notion of flirting, it was 
to be hoped, was rather peculiar; for his own 


part, Deronda was sure that he had never flirted. | 
But he was glad that the Baronet had no knowl- | 


edge about the redemption of Gwendolen’s neck- 
lace to feed his taste for this kind of rallying. 
He would be on his guard in future; for ex- 
ample, in his behavior at Mrs. Meyrick’s, where 
he was about to pay his first visit since his ar- 
rival from Leubronn. For Mirah was certainly 
a creature in whom it was difficult not to show a 


tender kind of interest both by looks and speech. | 


Mrs. Meyrick had not failed to send Deronda a 
report of Mirah’s well-being in her family. “We 


are getting fonder of her every day,” she had writ- | 


ten. “ At breakfast-time we all look toward the 
door with expectation to see her come in; and we 
watch her and listen to her as if she were a native 
from a new country. I have not heard a word 
from her lips that gives me a doubt about her. 
She is quite contented and full of gratitude. My 
daughters are learning from her, and they hope to 
get her other pupils; for she is anxious not to eat 
the bread of idleness, but to work, like my girls. 
Mab says our life has become like a fairy tale, 
and all she is afraid of is that Mirah will turn 
into a nightingale again and fly away from us. 
Her voice is just perfect: not loud and strong, 
but searching and melting, like the thoughts of 
what has been. That is the way old people like 
me feel a beautiful voice.” 

But Mrs. Meyrick did not enter into particulars, 
which would have required her to say that Amy 
and Mab, who had accompanied .Mirah to the 


Lady Mallinger and the children | 


synagogue, found the Jewish faith less reconcil- 
| able with their wishes in her case than in that 
| of Scott’s Rebecca. They kept silence out of del- 
icacy to Mirah, with whom her religion was too 
| tender a subject to be touched lightly; but after 
| a while, Amy, who was much of a practical re- 
former, could not restrain a question. 

“Excuse me, Mirah, but does it seem quite 
right to you that the women should sit behind 
rails in a gallery apart ?” 

“Yes; I never thought of any thing else,” said 
Mirah, with mild surprise. 
| “And you like better to see the men with their 
|hats on?” said Mab, cautiously proposing the 
smallest item of difference. 
| “Oh yes. I like what I have always seen 
there, because it brings back to me the same feel- 
ings—the feelings I would not part with for any 
| thing else in the world.” 

After this, any criticism, whether of doctrine 
or of practice, would have seemed to these gener- 
| ous little people an inhospitable cruelty. Muirah’s 
religion was of one fibre with her affections, and 
had never presented itself to her as a set of prop- 
ositions. 

“She says herself she is a very bad Jewess, and 
| does not half know her people’s religion,” said 
Amy, when Mirah was gone to bed. “ Perhaps 
it would gradually melt away from her, and she 
would pass into Christianity like the rest of the 
world, if she got to love us very much, and never 
found her mother, It is so strange to be of the 
| Jews’ religion now.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ cried Mab. “I wish I were not 
such a hideous Christian. How can an ugly Chris- 
tian, who is always dropping her work, convert a 
beautiful Jewess, who has not a fault ?” : 

“Tt may be wicked of me,” said shrewd Kate, 
“but Iean not help wishing that her mother may 
not be found. There might be something un- 
pleasant.” 

“T don’t think it, my dear,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
| “I believe Mirah is cut out after the pattern of 

her mother. And what a joy it would be to her 
to have such a daughter brought back again! 
But a mother’s feelings are not worth reckoning, 
I suppose” (she shot a mischievous glance at her 
own daughters), “and a dead mother is worth 
| more than a living one ?” 

“ Well, and so she may be, little mother,” said 
Kate; “but we would rather hold you cheaper, 
and have you alive.” 

Not only the Meyricks, whose various knowl- 
edge had been acquired by the irregular foraging 
to which clever girls have usually been reduced, 
but Deronda himself, with all his masculine in- 
struction, had been roused by this apparition of 
Mirah to the consciousness of knowing hardly any 
thing about modern Judaism or the inner Jewish 
history. The Chosen People have been commonly 
treated as a people chosen for the sake of some- 
body else; and their thinking as something (no 
matter exactly what) that ought to have been en- 
tirely otherwise ; and Deronda, like his neighbors, 
had regarded Judaism as a sort of eccentric fos- 
silized form, which an accomplished man might 
dispense with studying, and leave to specialists. 
But Mirah, with her terrified flight from one par- 
ent, and her yearning after the other, had flashed 
on him the hitherto neglected reality that Juda- 
ism was something still throbbing in human lives, 
still making for them the only conceivable vest- 
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ure of the world; and in the idling excursion on | well the losing causes of the world. Martyrdom 


which he immediately afterward set out with Sir 
Hugo he began to look for the outsides of syn- 
agogues and the titles of books about the Jews. 
This wakening of a new interest—this passing 
from the supposition that we hold the right opin- 
ions on a subject we are careless about, to a sud- 
den care for it,and a sense that our opinions 
were ignorance—is an effectual remedy for ennui, 
which unhappily can not be secured on a physi- 
cian’s prescription; but Deronda had carried it 
with him, and endured his weeks of lounging all 
the better. It was on this journey that he first 
entered a Jewish synagogue—at Frankfort— 
where his party rested on a Friday. In exploring 
the Juden-gasse, which he had seen long before, 
he remembered well enough its picturesque old 
houses: what his eyes chiefly dwelt on now were 
the human types there; and his thought, busily 
connecting them with the past phases of their 
race, stirred that fibre of historic sympathy which 
had helped to determine in him certain traits 
worth mentioning for those who are interested in 
his future, True, when a young man has a fine 
person, no eccentricity of manners, the education 
of a gentleman, and a present income, it is not 
customary to feel a prying curiosity about his way 
of thinking or his peculiar tastes. He may very 
well be settled in life as an agreeable clever 
young fellow without passing a special examina- 
tion on those heads. Later, when he is getting 
rather slovenly and portly, his peculiarities are 
more distinctly discerned, and it is taken as a 
mercy if they are not highly objectionable. But 
any one wishing to understand the effect of aft- 
er-events on Deronda should know a little more 
of what he was at five-and-twenty than was evi- 
dent in ordinary intercourse. 

It happened that the very vividness of his im- 
pressions had often made him the more enigmat- 
ic to his friends, and had contributed to an ap- 
parent indefiniteness in his sentiments. His 
early-wakened sensibility and reflectiveness had 
developed into a many-sided sympathy, which 
threatened to hinder any persistent course of ac- 
tion: as soon as he took up any antagonism, 
though only in thought, he seemed to himself 
like the Sabine warriors in the memorable story 
—with nothing to meet his spear but flesh of his 
flesh and objects that he loved. His imagina- 
tion had so wrought itself to the habit of seeing 
things as they probably appeared to others, that 
a strong partisanship, unless it were against an 
immediate oppression, had become an insincerity 
for him. His plenteous, flexible sympathy had 
ended by falling into one current with that re- 
flective analysis which tends to neutralize sympa- 
thy. Few men were able to keep themselves 
clearer of vices than he; yet he hated vices mild- 
ly, being used to think of them less in the ab- 
stract than as a part of mixed human natures 
having an individual history, which it was the 
bent of his mind to trace with understanding 
aud pity. With the same innate balance he was 
fervidly democratic in his feeling for the multi- 
tude, and yet, through his affections and imagina- 
tion, intensely conservative ; voracious of specu- 
lations on government and religion, yet loath to 
part with long-sanctioned forms which, for him, 
were quick with memories and sentiments that no 
argument could lay dead. | We fall on the leaning 
side ; and Deronda suspect@f himself of loving too 





changes sides, and he was in danger of changing 
with it, having a strong repugnance to taking 
up that clew of success which the order of the 
world often forees upon us and makes it treason 
against the common weal to reject. And yet 
his fear of falling into an unreasoning narrow 
hatred made a check for him: he apologized for 
the heirs of privilege; he shrank with dislike from 
the loser’s bitterness and the denunciatory tone 
of the unaccepted innovator. A too reflective 
and diffusive sympathy was in danger of paralyz- 
ing in him that indignation against wrong and 
that selectness of fellowship which are the con- 
ditions of moral force ; and in the last few years 
of confirmed manhood he had become so keenly 
aware of this that what he most longed for was 
either some external event, or some inward light, 
that would urge him into a definite line of action, 
and compress his wandering energy. He was 
ceasing to care for knowledge—he had no ambi- 
tion for practice—unless they could both be gath- 
ered up into one current with his emotions ; and 
he dreaded, as if it were a dwelling-place of lost 
souls, that dead anatomy of culture which turns 
the universe into a mere ceaseless answer to 
queries, and knows, not every thing, but every 
thing else about every thing—as if one should 
be ignorant of nothing concerning the scent of 
violets except the scent itself, for which one had 
no nostril. But how and whence was the needed 
event to come ?—the influence that would justify 
partiality,and make him what he longed to be, 
yet was unable to make himself—an organic part 
of social life, instead of roaming in it like a 
yearning disembodied spirit, stirred with a vague 
social passion, but without fixed local habitation 
to render fellowship real? To make a little dif- 
ference for the better was what he was not con- 
tented to live without; but how make it? It is 
one thing to see your road, another to cut it. He 
| found some of the fault in his birth and the way 
he had been brought up, which had laid no spe- 
cial demands on him and given him no fixed re- 
lationship except one of a doubtful kind; but he 
did not attempt to hide from himself that he had 
fallen into a meditative numbness, and was glid- 
ing farther and farther from that life of practi- 
cally energetic sentiment which he would have 
proclaimed (if he had been inclined to proclaim 
any thing) to be the best of all life, and for him- 
self the only life worth living. He wanted some 
way of keeping emotion and its progeny of senti- 
ments—which make the savors of life—substan- 
tial and strong in the face of a reflectiveness that 
threatened to nullify all differences. To pound 
the objects of sentiment into small dust, yet keep 
sentiment alive and active, was something like 
the famous recipe for making cannon—to first 
take a round hole and then inclose it with iron ; 
whatever you do, keeping fast hold of your round 
hole. Yet how distinguish what our will may 
wisely save in its completeness from the heaping 
of cat mummies and the expensive cult of en- 
shrined putrefactions ? 

Something like this was the common under- 
current in Deronda’s mind, while he was reading 
law or imperfectly attending to polite conversa- 
| tion. Meanwhile he had not set about one func- 
| tion in particular with zeal and steadiness. Not 
/an admirable experience, to be proposed as an 
| ideal; but a form of struggle before break of day 
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which some young men since the patriarch have 
had to pass through, with more or less of bruising 
if not laming. 

I have said that under his calm exterior he 
had a fervor which made him easily feel the 
yresence of poetry in every-day events; and the 
forms of the Juden-gasse, rousing the sense of 
inion with what is remote, set him musing on 
two elements of our historic life which that sense 
aises into the same region of poetry—the faint 
beginnings of faiths and institutions, and their 
obscure lingering decay, the dust and withered 
remnants with which they are apt to be covered 
only enhancing for the awakened perception the 
mpressiveness either of a sublimely penetrating 
life, as in the twin green leaves that will become 
the sheltering tree, or of a pathetic inheritance in 


which all the grandeur and the glory have become | 


a sorrowing memory. 

This imaginative stirring, as he turned out of 
the Juden-gasse, and continued to saunter in the 
warm evening air, meaning to find his way to the 
synagogue, neutralized the repellent effect of cer- 
tain ugly little incidents on his way. Turning into 


an old book-shop to ask the exact time of service at | 


the synagogue, he was affectionately directed by 
a precocious Jewish youth, who entered cordially 
into his wanting not the fine new building of the 
Reformed, but the old Rabbinical school of the or- 
thodox; and then cheated him like a pure Teuton, 
only with more amenity, in his charge for a book 
quite out of request as one “ nicht so leicht zu be- 
kommen.” Meanwhile at the opposite counter a 
deaf and grisly tradesman was casting a flinty look 
at certain cards, apparently combining advantages 
of business with religion, and choutingly proposed 
to him in Jew dialect by a dingy man in a tall 


coat hanging from neck to heel, a bag in hand, and | 
a broad low hat surmounting his chosen nose— 
who had no sooner disappeared than another dingy 
man of the same pattern issued from the back- 
ward glooms of the shop, and also shouted in the 


same dialect. 
looking Israelites uct altogether without guile, 
and just distinguishable from queer-looking Chris- 
tians of the same mixed morale. In his anxiety 


about Mirah’s relatives, he had lately been think- | 


ing of vulgar Jews with a sort of personal alarm. 
But a little comparison will often diminish our 
surprise and disgust at the aberrations of Jews 


and other dissidents whose lives do not offer a | 
consistent or lovely pattern of their creed; and | 


this evening Deronda, becoming more conscious 
that he was falling into unfairness and ridiculous 


parison: he paid his thaler too much without 


prejudice to his interest in the Hebrew destiny, | 


or his wish to find the Rabbinische Schule, which 
he arrived at by sunset, and entered with a good 
congregation of men. 

He happened to take his seat in a line with an 
elderly man from whom he was distant enough to 
glance at him more than once as rather a notice- 
able figure—his ordinary clothes, as well as the 
talith or white blue-fringed kind of blanket, which 
is the garment of prayer, being much worn ; while 


profile of that fine contour which may as easily 

be Italian as Hebrew. He returned Deronda’s 

notice till at last their eyes met: an undesirable 

chance with unknown persons, and a reason to 

Deronda for not looking again; but he immedi- 
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In fact, Deronda saw various queer- | 


| “ Happy the eye which saw all these things ; 
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ately found an open prayer-book pushed toward 
him, and had to bow his thanks. However, the 
white ¢aliths had mustered, the Reader had mount- 
ed to the almemor or platform, and the service be- 
gan. Deronda, having looked enough at the Ger- 
man translation of the Hebrew in the book before 
him to know that he was chiefly hearing Psalms 
and Old Testament passages or phrases, gave him- 
self up to that strongest effect of chanted liturgies 
which is independent of detailed verbal meaning— 
like the effect of an Allegri’s Miserere or a Pales- 
trina’s Magnificat. The most powerful movement 
of feeling with a liturgy is the prayer which seeks 
for nothing special, but is a yearning to escape 
from the limitations of our own weakness, and an 
invocation of all Good to enter and abide with us; 
or else a self-oblivious lifting up of gladness, a 
Gloria in excelsis that such Good exists: both the 


| yearning and the exultation gathering their ut- 


most force from the sense of communion in a form 
which has expressed them both, for long genera- 
tions of struggling fellow-men. The Hebrew litur- 
gy, like others, has its transitions of litany, lyric, 
proclamation, dry statement, and blessing; but this 
evening all were one for Deronda: the chant of 
the Chazan’s or Reader’s grand wide-ranging voice, 
with its passage from monotony to sudden cries, 
the outburst of sweet boys’ voices from the little 
quire, the devotional swaying of men’s bodies 
backward and forward, the very commonness of 
the building and shabbiness of the scene where 
a national faith, which had penetrated the think- 
ing of half the world, and moulded the splendid 
forms of that world’s religion, was finding a re- 
mote, obscure echo—all were blent for him as 
one expression of a binding history, tragic and 
yet glorious. He wondered at the strength of 
his own feeling ; it seemed beyond the occasion— 
what one might imagine to be a divine influx in 
the darkness, before there was any vision to in- 
terpret. The whole scene was a coherent strain, 
its burden a passionate regret, which, if he had 
known the liturgy for the Day of Reconciliation, 
he might have clad in its antithetic burden: 
but 
verily to hear only of them afflicts our soul. 
Happy the eye that saw our temple and the joy 
of our congregation; but verily to hear only of 
them afflicts our soul. Happy the eye that saw 
the fingers when tuning every kind of song; but 
verily to hear only of them afflicts our soul.” 
But with the cessation of the devotional sounds 


| and the movement of many indifferent faces and 
| vulgar figures before him, there darted into his 
exaggeration, began to use that corrective com- | 


mind the frigid idea that he had probably been 
alone in his feeling, and perhaps the only’ person 
in the congregation for whom the service was more 
than a dull routine. There was just time for this 
chilling thought before he had bowed to his civil 


| neighbor and was moving away with the rest— 


when he felt a hand on his arm, and turning with 
the rather unpleasant sensation which this abrupt 
sort of claim is apt to bring, he saw close to him 
the white-bearded face of that neighbor, who said 
to him, in German, “ Excuse me, young gentleman 


| —allow me—what is your parentage—your moth- 
his ample white beard and old felt hat framed a | 


er’s family—her maiden name ?” 

Deronda had a strongly resistant feeling: he 
was inclined to shake off hastily the touch on his 
arm; but he managed to slip it away, and said, 
coldly, “I am an Bgglishman.” 

The questioner: }00ked at him dubiously still for 
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an instant, then just lifted his hat and turned away | 
—whether under a sense of having made a mistake | 
or of having been repulsed Deronda was uncertain, 
In his walk back to the hotel he tried to still any | 
uneasiness on the subject by reflecting that he | 
could not have acted differently. How could he | 
say that he did not know the name of his mother’s | 
family to that total stranger ?—who, indeed, had | 
taken an unwarrantable liberty in the abruptness | 
of his question, dictated probably by some fancy 
of likeness such as often occurs without real sig- 
nificance. The incident, he said to himself, was 
trivial; but whatever import it might have, his 
inward shrinking on the occasion was too strong | 
for him to be sorry that he had cut it short. It 
was a reason, however, for his not mentioning the 
synagogue to the Mallingers—in addition to his 
usual inclination to reticence on any thing that 
the Baronet would have been likely to call Quix- 
otic enthusiasm. Hardly any men could be more 
good-natured than Sir Hugo; indeed, in his kind- 
liness, especially to women, he did actions which 
others would have called romantic; but he never 
took a romantic view of them, and in general 
smiled at the introduction of motives on a grand 
scale, or of reasons that lay very far off. This | 
was the point of strongest difference between | 
him and Deronda, who rarely ate his breakfast | 
without some silent discursive flight after grounds | 
for filling up his day according to the practice of | 
his contemporaries, | 





This halt at Frankfort was taken on their way 
home, and its impressions were kept the more 
actively vibrating in him by the duty of caring 
for Mirah’s welfare. That question about his 
parentage, which, if he had not both inwardly 
and outwardly shaken it off as trivial, would have 
seemed a threat rather than a promise of revela- 
tion, had re-enforced his anxiety as to the effect 
of finding Mirah’s relatives and his resolve to 
proceed with caution. If he made any unpleas- 
ant discovery, was he bound to a disclosure that 
might cast a new net of trouble around her ? 

He had written to Mrs. Meyrick to announce 
his visit at four o’clock, and he found Mirah seat- 
ed at work with only Mrs. Meyrick and Mab, the 
open piano, and all the glorious company of en- 
gravings. The dainty neatness of her hair and 
dress, the glow of tranquil happiness in a face 
where a painter need have changed nothing if he 
had wanted to put it in front of the host singing 
“ Peace on earth and good-will to men,” made a 
contrast to his first vision of her that was delight- 
ful to Deronda’s eyes. Mirah herself was think- 
ing of it, and immediately on their greeting, said, 

‘See’ how different I am from that miserable 
ereature by the river !—all because you found me 
and brought me to the very best.” 

“Tt was my good chance to find you,” said De- 
ronda. “Any other man would have been glad 
to do what I did.” 

“That is not the right way of thinking about 
it,’ said Mirah, shaking her head with decisive 
gravity. “I think of what really was. It was 
you, and not another, who found re and were 
good to me.” 

“T agree with Mirah,” said Mrs. Meyrick. 
“Saint Anybody is a bad saint to pray to.” 

“ Besides, Anybody could not have brought me 
to you,” said Mirah, smiling at Mrs. Meyrick. 
“ And I would rather be with you than with any 





one else in the world except my mother. I won- 
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der if ever a poor little bird, that was lost and 
could not fly, was taken and put into a warm nest 
where there was a mother and sisters who took 
to it so that every thing came naturally, as if it 
had been always there. I hardly thought befor: 
that the world could ever be as happy and with- 
out fear as it is to me now.” She looked medi- 
tative a moment, and then said, “Sometimes | 
am a little afraid.” 

“What is it you are afraid of ?” said Deronda, 


| with anxiety. 


“That when I am turning at the corner of a 
street I may meet my father. It seems dreadful 
that I should be afraid of meeting him. That is 
my only sorrow,” said Mirah, plaintively. 

“Tt is surely not very probable,” said Deronda, 
wishing that it were less so; then, not to let the 
opportunity escape, “Would it be a great grief 
to you now if you were never to meet your 
mother ?” ; 

She did not answer immediately, but medita- 
ted again, with her eyes fixed on the opposite 
wall. Then she turned them on Deronda and 
said, firmly, as if she had arrived at the exact 


| truth: “I want her to know that I have always 


loved her, and if she is alive I want to comfort 
her. She may be dead. If she were, I should 


| long to know where she was buried; and to know 


whether my brother lives to say Kaddish in mem- 
ory of her. But I will try not to grieve. I have 
thought much for so many years of her being 
dead. And I shall have her with me in my mind, 
as I have always had. We can never be really 
parted. I think I have never sinned against her. 
I have always tried not to do what would hurt 
her. Only she might be sorry that I was not a 
good Jewess.” 

“In what way are you not a good Jewess?” 
said Deronda. 

“T am ignorant, and we never observed the 
laws, but lived among Christians just as they did. 
But I have heard my father laugh at the strict- 
ness of the Jews about their food and all cus- 
toms, and their not liking Christians. I think 
my mother was strict; but she could never want 
me not to like those who are better to me than 
any of my own people I have ever known. I 
think I could obey in other things that she wish- 
ed, but not in that. It is so much easier to me 
to share in love than in hatred. I remember a 
play I read in German—since I have been here, 
it has come into my mind—where the heroine 
says something like that.” 

“ Antigone,” said Deronda. 

“ Ah, you know it. But I do not believe that 
my mother would wish me not to love my best 
friends. She would be grateful to them.” Here 
Mirah had turned to Mrs. Meyrick, and, with a 
sudden lighting up of her whole countenance, 
she said, “Oh, if we ever do meet and know each 
other as we are now, so that I could tell what 
would comfort her, I should be so full of blessed- 
ness, my soul would know no want but to love 
her !” 

“God bless you, child!” said Mrs. Meyrick, the 
words escaping involuntarily from her motherly 
heart. But to relieve the strain of feeling, she 
looked at Deronda and said: “It is curious that 
Mirah, who remembers her mother so well, it is 
as if she saw her, can not recall her brother the 
least bit, except the feeling of having been car- 
ried by him when she was tired, and of his being 
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near her when she was in her mother’s lap. 
must be that he was rarely at home. 
ilready grown up. It is a pity her brother should 
be quite a stranger to her.” 

“He is good; I feel sure Ezra 


It | possessing one with the song. 
He was | voice that gives the impression of being meant, 
| like a bird’s wooing, for an audience near and 
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It was the sort of 


beloved. Deronda began by looking at her, but 


is good,” said | felt himself presently covering his eyes with his 


| “ : 
Mirah, eagerly. ‘“ He loved my mother—he would | hand, wanting to seclude the melody in darkness; 


take care of her. I remember more of him than 
that. I remember my mother’s voice once call- 

_ ‘Ezra! and then his answering ‘from the 
distance, ‘Mother!’”—Mirah had changed her 
voice a little in each of these words, and had 
given them a loving intonation—“ and then he 
came close to us. I feel sure he is good. I have 
always taken comfort from that.” 

It was impossible to answer this either with 
agreement or doubt. Mrs. Meyrick and Deronda 
exchanged a quick glance: about this brother 
she felt as painfully dubious as he did. But Mi- 
rah went on, absorbed in her memories: 

“Ts it not wonderful how I remember the 
voices better than any thing else? I think they 
must go deeper into us than other things. I 
have often fancied heaven might be made of 
voices.” 

“Like your singing—yes,” said Mab, who had 
hitherto kept a modest silence, and now spoke 
bashfully, as was her wont in the presence of 
Prince Camaralzaman. ‘Ma, do ask Mirah to 
sing. Mr. Deronda has not heard her.” 

“Would it be disagreeable to you to sing now ?” 
said Deronda, with a more deferential gentleness 
than he had ever been conscious of before. 

“Oh, I shall like it,” said Mirah. “ My voice 
has come back a little with rest.” 

Perhaps her ease of manner was due to some- 
thing more than the simplicity of her nature. 
The circumstances of her life had made her 
think of every thing she did as work demanded 
from her, in which affectation had nothing to do; 
and she had begun her work before self-con- 
sciousness was born. 

She immediately rose and went to the piano— 
a somewhat worn instrument that seemed to get 
the better of its infirmities under the firm touch 
of her small fingers as she preluded. Deronda 
placed himself where he could see her while she 
sang; and she took every thing as quietly as if 
she had been a child going to breakfast. 

Imagine her—it is always good to imagine a 
human creature in whom bodily loveliness seems 
as properly one with the entire being as the bodi- 
ly loveliness of those wondrous transparent orbs 
of life that we find in the sea—imagine her with 
her dark hair brushed from her temples, but yet 
showing certain tiny rings there which had cun- 
ningly found their own way back, the mass of it 
hanging behind just to the nape of the little neck 
in curly fibres, such as renew themselves at their 
own will after being bathed into straightness like 
that of water- grasses. Then see the perfect 
cameo her profile makes, cut in a duskish shell 
where by some happy fortune there pierced a 
gem-like darkness for the eye and eyebrow; the 
delicate nostrils defined enough to be ready for 
sensitive movements, the finished ear, the firm 
curves of the chin and neck entering into the ex- 
pression of a refinement which was not feeble- 
ness. 

She sang Beethoven’s “Per pietd non dirmi 
addio,” with a subdued but searching pathos 
which had that essential of perfect singing, the 
making one oblivious of art or manner, and only 





then he refrained from what might seem oddity, 
and was ready to meet the look of mute appeal 
which she turned toward him at the end. 

“T think I never enjoyed a song more than 
that,” he said, gratefully. 

“You like my singing? I am so glad,” she 
said, with a smile of delight. “It has been a 
great pain to me, because it failed in what it was 
wanted for. But now we think I can use it to 
get my bread. I have really been taught well. 
And now I have two pupils, that Miss Meyrick 
found for me. They pay me nearly two crowns 
for their two lessons.” 

“T think I know some ladies who would find 
you many pupils after Christmas,” said Deronda. 
“ You would not mind singing before any one who 
wished to hear you ?” 

“Oh no; I want to do something to get money. 
I could teach reading and speaking, Mrs. Meyrick 
thinks. But if no one would learn of me, that is 
difficult.” Mirah smiled with a touch of merri- 
ment he had not seen in her before. “I dare say 
I should find her poor—I mean my mother. I 
should want to get money for her. And I can 
not always live on charity; though”—here she 
turned so as to take all three of her companions 
in one glance—“ it is the sweetest charity in all 
the world.” 

“T should think you can get rich,” said Deron- 
da, smiling. “Great ladies will perhaps like you 
to teach their daughters. We shall see. But 
now, do sing again to us.” 

She went on willingly, singing with ready mem- 
ory various things by Gordigiani and Schubert; 
then, when she had left the piano, Mab said, en- 
treatingly, “Oh, Mirah, if you would not mind 
singing the little hymn.” 

“Tt is too childish,” said Mirah. 
lisping.” 

“What is the hymn ?” said Deronda. 

“Tt is the Hebrew hymn she remembers her 
mother singing over her when she lay in her cot,” 
said Mrs. Meyrick. 

“T should like very much to hear it,” said De- 
ronda, “if you think I am worthy to hear what is 
so sacred.” 

“T will sing it if you like,” said Mirah, “but 
I don’t sing real words—only here and there a 
syllable like hers—the rest is lisping. Do you 
know Hebrew ? because if you do, my singing will 
seem childish nonsense.” 

Deronda shook his head. 
good Hebrew to me.” 

Mirah crossed her little feet and hands in her 
easiest attitude, and then lifted up her head at an 
angle which seemed to be directed to some in- 
visible face bent over her, white she sang a little 
hymn of quaint melancholy intervals, with syl 
lables that really seemed childish lisping to her 
audience ; but the voice in which she gave it forth 
had gathered even a sweeter, more cooing tender- 
ness than was heard in her other songs. 

“Tf I were ever to know the real words, I 
should still go on in my old way with them,” said 
Mirah, when she had repeated the hymn several 


“Tt is like 


“Tt will be quite 


| times. 
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“Why not?” said Deronda. “The lisped eyh | 
lables are very full of meaning.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “A mother | 
hears something like a lisp in her children’s talk | « 
to the very last. Their words are not just what | 
every body eise says, though they may be spelled 
the same. IfI were to live till my Hans got old, 
I should still see the boy in him. A mother’s 
love, I often say, is like a tree that has got all the 
wood in it, from the very first it made.’ 

“Ts not that the way with friendship too?” 
said Deronda, smiling. ‘“ We must not let moth- | 
ers be too arrogant.” | 

The bright little woman shook her head over 
her darning. } 

“Tt is easier to find an old mother than an old 
friend. Friendships begin with liking or grati- 
tude—roots that. can be pulled up. Mother’s 
love begins deeper down.” 

“Like what you were saying about the influ- 
ence of voices,” said Deronda, looking at Mirah. 
“JT don’t think your hymn would have had more 
expression for me if I had known the words. I 
went to the synagogue at Frankfort before I came 
home, and the service impressed me just as much 
as if I had followed the words—perhaps more.” 

“Oh, was it great to you? Did it go to your | 
heart?” said Mirah, eagerly. “I thought none 
but our people would feel that. I thought it was 
all shut away like a river in a deep valley, where | 
only heaven saw—I mean—” She hesitated, feel- 
ing that she could not disentangle her thought 
from its imagery. 

“T understand,” said Deronda. “ But there is | 
not really such a separation—deeper down, as 
Mrs. Meyrick says. Our religion is chiefly a He- 
brew religion; and since Jews are men, their re- 
ligious feelings must have much in common with | 
those of other men, just as their poetry, though | 
in one sense peculiar, has a great deal in com- 
mon with the poetry of other nations. Still it is 
to be expected that a Jew would feel the forms | 
of his people’s religion more than one of another 
race—and yet’—here Deronda hesitated in his 
turn—“ that is perhaps not always so.” 

“ Ah, no,” said Mirah, sadly. “I have seen that. 
I have seen them mock. Is it not like mocking 
your parents ?—like rejoicing in your parents’ 
shame ?” 

“Some minds naturally rebel against whatever 
they were brought up in, and like the opposite: 
they see the faults in what is nearest to them,’ 
said Deronda, apologetically. 

“ But you are not like that,” said Mirah, look- 
ing at him with unconscious fixedness. 

“No, I think not,” said Deronda; “but you 
know I was not brought up as a Jew.” 

“ Ah, I am always forgetting,” said Mirah, with 
a look of disappointed recollection, and slightly | 

| 





blushing. 

Deronda also felt rather embarrassed, and there 
was an awkward pause, which he put an end to | 
by saying, playfully, | 

“Whichever way we take it, we have to toler- | 
ate each other; for if we all went in opposition | 
to our teaching, we must end in difference, just | 
the same.” 

“To be sure. We should go on forever in 
zigzags,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “TI think it is very | 
weak-minded to make your creed up by the rule 
of contrary. Still, one may honor one’s parents 
without following their notions exactly, any more 





than the exact cut of their clothing. My father 
| was a Scotch Calvinist and my mother was a 
French Calvinist: I am neither quite Scotch, no; 
juite French, nor two Calvinists rolled into one, 
yet I honor my parents’ memory.” 

“But I could not make myself not a Jewess,” 
said Mirah, insistently, “even if I changed ny 


| belief.” 





“No, my dear. But if Jews and Jewesses 


| went on changing their religion, and making 1, 


difference between themselves and Christians. 
there would come a time when there would by 
{no Jews to be seen,” said Mrs. Meyrick, taking 


| that consummation very cheerfully. 


“Oh, please not to say that,” said Mirah, th 
tears gathering. “It is the first unkind thing 
you ever said. I will not begin that. I will ney. 
er separate myself from my mother’s people. | 
was forced to fly from my father; but if he came 
back in age and weakness and want, and needed 
me, should I's say, ‘This is not my father? If he 
had shame, I must share it. It was he who was 
given to me for my father, and not another. And 
so it is with my people. I will always be a Jew- 
ess. I will love Christians when they are good, 
like you. But I will always cling to my people, 
| I will always worship with them.” 

As Mirah had gone on speaking she had be. 
come possessed with a sorrowful passion—fer- 
vent, not violent. Holding her little hands tightly 
clasped and looking at Mrs. Meyrick with beseech- 


| ing, she seemed to Deronda a personification of 
| that spirit which impelled men after a long inher- 


itance of professed Catholicism to leave wealth 
and high place, and risk their lives in flight, that 
they might join their own people and say, “I am 


|a Jew.” 


“Mirah, Mirah, my dear child, you mistake 
me!’ said Mrs. Meyrick, alarmed. ‘God forbid 
I should want you to do any thing against your 


| conscience! Iwas only saying what might be if 


the world went on. But I had better have left 
the world alone, and not wanted to be overwise. 
Forgive me, come! we will not try to take you 
from any body you feel has more right to you.” 

“T would do any thing else for you. I owe 
you my life,” said Mirah, not yet quite calm. 

“Hush, hush, now,” said Mrs. Meyrick. “I 
have been punished enough for wagging my 
| tongue foolishly—making an almanac for the 
Millennium, as my husband used to say.” 

“But every thing in the world must come to 
an end some time. We must bear to think of 
that,” said Mab, unable to hold her peace on this 
point. She had already suffered from a bondage 





| of tongue which thre satened to become severe if 
| Mirah were to be too much indulged in this in- 
| convenient susceptibility to innocent remarks. 


Deronda smiled at the irregular blonde face, 
brought into strange contrast by the side of 
Mirah’s—smiled, Mab thought, rather sarcastic- 
ally as he said, “That prospect of every thing 
coming to an end will not guide us far in prac- 
tice. Mirah’s feelings, she tells us, are concerned 
with what is.” 

Mab was confused and wished she had not 
spoken, since Mr. Deronda seemed to think that 
she had found fault with Mirah; but to have 
spoken once is a tyrannous reason for speaking 
again, and she said, 

“T only meant that we must have courage to 
hear things, else there is hardly any thing we can 
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talk about.” Mab felt herself unanswerable here, 
nelining to the opinion of Socrates, “ What mo- 
tive has a man to live, if not for the pleasures of 
jiscourse ?” 

Deronda took his leave soon after, and when 
Mrs. Meyrick went outside with him to exchange 
, few words about Mirah, he said, “‘ Hans is to share 

vy chambers when he comes at Christmas.” 

‘You have written to Rome about that ?” sai 
Mrs. Meyrick, her face lighting up. ‘“ How very 
vood and thoughtful of you! You mentioned 
Mirah, then ?” 

“Yes, I referred to her. 
every thing from you.” 

“T must confess my folly. I have not yet writ- 
en a word about her. I have always been mean- 

¢ to do it, and yet have ended my letter without 

iving a word. And I told the girls to leave it to 
ne. However!—Thank you a thousand times.” 

Deronda divined something of what was in the 
mother’s mind, and his divination re-enforced a 
ertain anxiety already present in him. His in- 
yard colloquy was not soothing. He said to him- 
self that no man could see this exquisite creature 
without feeling it possible to fall in love with her ; 
but all the fervor of his nature was engaged on 
the side of precaution. There are personages who 
feel themselves tragic because they march into a 


I concluded he knew 


palpable morass, dragging another with them, and 
Deronda’s 
mind was strongly set against imitating them. 

“T have my hands on the reins now,” he thought, 
‘and I will not drop them. I shall go there as 
ttle as possible.” 

He saw the reasons acting themselves out be- 
fore him. How could he be Mirah’s guardian and 

claim to unite with Mrs. Meyrick, to whose charge 
he had committed her, if he showed himself as a 
lover—whom she did not love—whom she would 
not marry? And if he encouraged any germ of 
lover’s feeling in himself, it would lead up to that 


en cry out against all the gods. 


reign in her conscience as remorse. 


Deronda saw these consequences as we see any | 
danger of marring our own work well begun. It 


was a delight to have rescued this child acquaint 


ed with sorrow, and to think of having placed her 
The creature we 
help to save, though only a half-reared linnet, 
bruised and lost by the way-side—how we watch | 
and fence it, and dote on its signs of recovery! 
Our pride becomes loving, our self is a not-self 
for whose sake we become virtuous, when we set 
to some hidden work of reclaiming a life from | 
misery and look for our triumph in the secret joy | 


little feet in protected paths. 


—‘ This one is the better for me.” 


“T would as soon hold out my finger to be bit- 
ten off as set about spoiling her peace,” said De- 
“It was one of the rarest bits of fortune 
that I should have had friends like the Meyricks 
to place her with—generous, delicate friends with- 
out any loftiness in their ways, so that her depend- 
ence on them is not only safety, but happiness. 
There could be no refuge to replace that, if it 
But what is the use of my tak- 
ing the vows and settling every thing as it should 
be, if that marplot Hans comes and upsets it all ?” 
Hans was made 


ronda, 


were broken up. 


Few things were more likely. 


been given to it by the idea of her loving 


Mirah’s was not a nature that would bear 
dividing against itself; and even if love won her 
consent to marry a man who was not of her race 
and religion, she would never be happy in acting 
against that strong native bias which would still 


, termination. 
| machinery. 
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for mishaps: his very limbs seemed more break 
able than other people’s—his eves more of a re 
sort for uninvited flies and other irritating guests 
Sut it was impossible to forbid Hans’s coming to 
London. He was intending to get a studio there 
and make it his chief home; and to propose that 
he should defer comimg on some ostensible ground, 
concealing the real motive of winning time for 
Mirah’s position to become more confirmed and 
independent, was impracticable. Having no oth- 
er resource, Deronda tried to believe that both 
he and Mrs. Meyrick foolishly troubling 
themselves about one of those endless things 
called probabilities, which never occur; but he 
did not quite succeed in his trying; on the con- 
trary, he found himself going inwardly through 
a scene where, on the first discovery of Hans’s 
inclination, he gave him a very energetic warning 
—suddenlvy checke d, howe ver, by the Ssuspl ion 
of personal feeling that his warmth might be cre- 
ating in Hans. He could come to no result, but 
that the position was peculiar, and that he could 
make no further provision against dangers until 
they came nearer. To save an unhappy Jewess 
from drowning herself would not have seemed a 
startling variation among police reports; but to 
discover in her so rare a creature as Mirah was 
an exceptional event which might well bring ex- 
Deronda would not let 
himself for a moment dwell on any supposition 
that the consequences might enter deeply into 
his own life. The image of Mirah had never yet 
had that penetrating radiation which would have 
him. 
When this sort of effluence is absent from the 
fancy (whether from the fact or not), a man may 
go far in devotedness without perturbation. 

As to the search for Mirah’s mother and broth 
er, Deronda took what she had said to-day as a 
warrant for deferring any immediate measures. 


were 


ceptional consequences, 


His conscience was not quite easy in this desire 
for delay, any more than it was quite easy in his 
not attempting to learn the truth about his own 
mother: in both cases he felt that there might be 
an unfulfilled duty to a parent, but in both cases 
| there was an overpowering repugnance to the 
| possible truth, which threw a turning weight into 


the scale of argument. 

“ At least, I will look about,” was his final de- 

“T may find some special Jewish 
I will wait till after Christmas.” 

What should we all do without the calendar, 
when we want to put off a disagreeable duty? The 
admirable arrangements of the solar system, by 
which our time is measured, always supply us 
with a term before which it is hardly worth while 
to set about any thing we are disinclined to. 


———_>———— 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“No man,” says a Rabbi, by way of indisputable in- 
stance, ‘‘ may turn the bones of his father and mother 
into spoons”—sure that his hearers felt the checks 
against that form of economy. The market for spoons 
has never expanded enough for any one to say, “* Why 
not?” and to argue that human progress lies in such 
an application of material. The only check to be al- 
leged is a sentiment, which will coerce none who do 
not hold that sentiments are the better part of the 
world’s wealth. 


Dreronpa meanwhile took to a less fashionable 
form of exercise than riding in Rotten Row. He 
went often rambling in those parts of London 
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which are most inhabited by common Jews: he 
walked to the synagogues at times of service, he 
looked into shops, he observed faces—a process 
not very promising of particular discovery. Why 
did he not address himself to an influential Rabbi 
or other member of a Jewish community, to con- 
sult on the chances of finding a mother named 
Cohen, with a son named Ezra, and a lost daughter 
named Mirah? He thought of doing so—after 
Christmas. The fact was, notwithstanding all his 
sense of poetry in common things, Deronda, where 
a keen personal interest was aroused, could not, 
more than the rest of us, continuously escape suf- 
fering from the pressure of that hard, unaccom- 
modating Actual, which has never consulted our 
taste and is entirely unselect. Enthusiasm, we 
know, dwells at ease among ideas, tolerates garlic 
breathed in the Middle Ages, and sees no shabbi- 
ness in the official trappings of classic proces- 
sions: it gets squeamish when ideals press upon 
it as something warmly incarnate, and can hardly 
face them without fainting. Lying dreamily in a 
boat, imagining one’s self in quest of a beautiful 
maiden’s relatives in Cordova, elbowed by Jews i 
the time of Ibn-Gebirol, all the physical incidents | 
can be borne without shock. Or if the scenery 
of St. Mary Axe and Whitechapel were imagina- 
tively transported to the borders of the Rhine at 
the end of the eleventh century, when in the ears 





listening for the signals of the Messiah the Hep! | 


Hep! Hep! of the Crusaders came like the bay 
of blood-hounds; and in the presence of those 
devilish missionaries with sword and fire-brand 
the crouching figure of the reviled Jew turned | 
round erect, heroic, flashing with sublime con- 
stancy in the face of torture and death—what | 
would the dingy shops and unbeautiful faces sig- 
nify to the thrill of contemplative emotion ? But | 
the fervor of sympathy with which we contem- 
plate a grandiosé martyrdom is feeble compared 
with the enthusiasm that keeps unslacked where | 
there is no danger, no challenge—nothing but | 
impartial mid- day falling on commonplace, per- 
haps half-repulsive, objects which are really the 
beloved ideas made flesh. Here undoubtedly lies 
the chief poetic energy: in the force of imagina- | 
tion that pierces or exalts the solid fact, instead of 
floating among cloud-pictures. To glory in a pro- 
phetic vision of knowledge covering the earth is 


an easier exercise of believing imagination than | 
to see its beginning in newspaper placards star- 


ing at you from a bridge beyond the corn fields ; 


and might well hap pen to most of us dainty 


of the Philistines in their sports; but since there 
was no likelihood of Mirah’s friends being found 
among that class, their habits did not immediate. 
ly affect him. In this mood he rambled, without 
| expectation of a more pregnant result than a lit. 
tle preparation of his own mind, perhaps for fu- 
ture theorizing as well as practice—very much 
as if, Mirah being related to Welsh miners, he 
had gone to look more closely at the ways of 
those people, not without wishing at the same 
time to get a little light of detail on the history 
of Strikes. 

He really did not long to find any body in par. 
ticular; and when, as his habit was, he looked at 
the name over a shop door, he was well content 
that it was not Ezra Cohen. I confess he par. 
ticularly desired that Ezra Cohen should not keep 
a shop. Wishes are held to be ominous; accord. 
ing to which belief the order of the world is so 
arranged that if you have an impious objection 
to a squint, your offspring is the more likely to 
be born with one; also, that if you happened to 
desire a squint, you would not get it. This de- 
sponding view of probability the hopeful entirely 
| reject, taking their wishes as good and sufficient 

| security for all kinds of fulfillment. Who is ab- 

solutely neutral? Deronda happening one morn- 
| ing to turn into a little side street out of the noise 
| and obstructions of Holborn, felt the scale dip 
on the desponding side. 

He was rather tired of the streets, and had 
paused to hail a hansom cab which he saw com- 
| ing, when his attention was caught by some fine 

old clasps in chased silver displayed in the win- 
dow at his right hand. His first thought was 
that Lady Mallinger, who had a strictly Protest- 
| ant taste for such Catholic spoils, might like to 
have these missal clasps turned into a bracelet; 
| then his eyes traveled over the other contents of 
the window, and he saw that the shop was that 
kind of pawnbroker’s where the lead is given to 
jewelry, lace, and all equivocal objects introduced 
| as bric-d-brac. A placard in one corner announced, 
| 











Watches and Jewelry exchanged and repaired. But 
| his survey had been noticed from within, and a 
figure appeared at the door, looking round at 
him and saying, in a tone of cordial encourage- 
ment, “ Good-day, Sir.” The instant was enough 
for Deronda to see that the face, unmistakably 
Jewish, belonged to a young man about thirty; 
| and wincing from the shop-keeper’s persuasive- 
ness that would probably follow, he had no soon- 
er returned the “good-day” than he passed to 


people that we were in the thick of the battle of | the other side of the street and beckoned to the 
Armageddon without being aware of any thing | cabman to draw up there. From that station he 
more than the annoyance of a little explosive | saw the name over the shop window— Ezra Cohen. 


smoke and struggling on the ground immediately 


about us. 


There might be a hundred Ezra Cohens letter- 
| ed above shop windows, but Deronda had not seen 


It lay in Deronda’s nature usually to contemn | them. Probably the young man interested in a 
the feeble, fastidious sympathy which shrinks | possible customer was Ezra himself; and he was 
from the broad life of mankind; but now, with | about the age to be expected in Mirah’s brother, 
Mirah before him as a living reality whose ex-| who was grown up while she was still a little 
perience he had to care for, he saw every common | child. But Deronda’s first endeavor as he drove 
Jew and Jewess in the light of comparison with | homeward was to convince himself that there was 


her, and had a presentiment of the collision be- 


not the slightest warrantable presumption of this 


tween her idea of the unknown mother and brother | Ezra being Mirah’s brother ; and next, that even 
and the discovered fact—a presentiment all the | if, in spite » of good reasoning, he turned out to be 


keener in him because of a suppressed conscious 


-| that brother, while on inquiry the mother was 


ness that a not unlike possibility of collision | found to be dead, it was not his—Deronda’s— 
might lie hidden in his own lot. Not that he | duty to make known the discovery to Mirah. In 
would have looked with more complacency of | inconvenient disturbance of this conclusion there 


expectation at wealthy Jews, 


outdoing the lords 


s| came his lately acquired knowledge that Mirah 
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would have a religious desire to know of her 
mother’s death, and also to learn whether her 
brother were living. How far was he justified in 
determining another life by his own notions ? 
Was it not his secret complaint against the way 
n which others had ordered his own life that he 
had not open daylight on all its relations, so that 
he had not, like other men, the full guidance of 
primary duties ? 

' The immediate relief from this inward debate 
was the reflection that he had not yet made any 
real discovery, and that by looking into the facts 
more closely he should be certified that there 
was no demand on him for any decision whatever. 
He intended to return to that shop as soon as he 
could conveniently, and buy the clasps for Lady 
Mallinger. But he was hindered for several days 
by Sir Hugo, who, about to make an after-dinner 
speech on a burning topic, wanted Deronda to 
forage for him on the legal part of the question, 
besides wasting time every day on argument 
which always ended in a drawn battle. As on 
many other questions, they held different sides ; 
but Sir Hugo did not mind this, and when Deron- 
da put his point well, said, with a mixture of sat- 
sfaction and regret: 

“Confound it, Dan! why don’t you make an 
opportunity of saying these things in public? 
You’re wrong, you know. You won’t succeed. 
You’ve got the massive sentiment, the heavy ar- 
tillery, of the country against you. But it’s all 
the better ground for a young man to display 
himself on. When I was your age, I should have 
taken it. And it would be quite as well for you 
to be in opposition to me here and there. It 
would throw you more into relief. If you would 


seize an occasion of this sort to make an impres- 
sion, you might be in Parliament in no time. 
And you know that would gratify me.” 

“T am sorry not to do what would gratify you, 


Sir,” said Deronda. “But I can not persuade 
myself to look at politics as a profession.” 

“Why not? Ifa man is not born into public 
life by his position in the country, there’s no way 
for him but to embrace it by his own efforts. The 
business of the country must be done—her Maj- 
esty’s government carried on, as the old Duke 
said. And it never could be, my boy, if every 
body looked at politics as if they were prophecy, 
and demanded an inspired vocation. If you are 
to get into Parliament, it won’t do to sit still 
and wait for a call either from Heaven or con- 
stituents.” 

“T don’t want to make a living out of opin- 
ions,” said Deronda; “ especially out of borrowed 
opinions. Not that I mean to blame other men. 
I dare say many better fellows than I don’t mind 
getting on to a platform to praise themselves, and 
giving their word of honor for a party.” 

“Ti tell you what, Dan,” said Sir Hugo, “a 
man who sets his face against every sort of hum- 
bug is simply a three-cornered, impracticable fel- 
low. There’s a bad style of humbug, but there 
is also a good style—one that oils the wheels and 
makes progress possible. If you are to rule men, 
you must rule them through their own ideas 
and I agree with the Archbishop at Naples who 
had a St. Januarius procession against the plague. 
It’s no use having an Order in Council against 
popular shallowness. There is no action possi- 
ble without a little acting.” 

“One may be obliged to give way to an occa- 
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| sional necessity,” said Deronda. ‘“ But it is one 
thing to say, ‘In this particular case I am forced 
to put on this fool’s cap and grin,’ and another to 
buy a pocket fool’s cap and practice myself in grin- 
ning. I can’t see any real public expediency that 
does not keep an ideal before it which makes a 
limit of deviation from the direct path. But if I 
were to set up for a public man, I might mistake 
my own success for public expediency.” 

It was after this dialogue, which was rather jar- 
ring to him, that Deronda set out on his medita- 
ted second visit to Ezra Cohen’s. He entered the 
street at the end opposite to the Holborn entrance, 
and an inward reluctance slackened his pace, 
while his thoughts were transferring what he had 
just been saying about public expediency to the 
entirely private difficulty which brought him back 
again into this unattractive thoroughfare. It 
might soon become an immediate practical ques- 
tion with him how far he could call it a wise ex- 
pediency to conceal the fact of close kindred 
Such questions turning up constantly in life are 
often decided in a rough and ready way; and to 
many it will appear an overrefinement in Deron- 
da that he should make any great point of a mat- 
ter confined to his own knowledge. But we have 


| seen the reasons why he had come to regard con- 


cealment as a bane of life, and the necessity of 
concealment as a mark by which lines of action 
were to be avoided. The prospect of being urged 
against the confirmed habit of his mind was natu- 
rally grating. He even paused here and there be- 
fore the most plausible shop windows for a gen- 
tleman to look into, half inclined to decide that 
he would not increase his knowledge about that 
modern Ezra, who was certainly not a leader 
among his people—a hesitation which proved 
how, in a man much given to reasoning, a bare 
possibility may weigh more than the best-clad 
likelihood ; for Deronda’s reasoning had decided 
that all likelihood was against this man’s being 
Mirah’s brother. 

One of the shop windows he paused before was 
that of a second-hand book-shop, where, on a nar- 
row table outside, the literature of the ages was 
represented in judicious mixture, from the im- 
mortal verse of Homer to the mortal prose of the 





railway novel. That the mixture was judicious 
was apparent from Deronda’s finding in it some- 
thing that he wanted, namely, that wonderful bit 
of autobiography, the life of the Polish Jew, Sal- 
omon Maimon, which, as he could easily slip it 
into his pocket, he took from its place, and en- 
tered the shop to pay for, expecting to see behind 
the counter a grimy personage showing that non- 
chalance about sales which seems to belong uni- 
versally to the second-hand book business. In 
most other trades you find generous men who are 
anxious to sell you their wares for your own wel- 
fare; but even a Jew will not urge Simson’s Euclid 
on you with an affectionate assurance that you 
| will have pleasure in reading it, and that he wish- 
| es he had twenty more of the article, so much is 
it in request. One is led to fear that a second- 
| hand bookseller may belong to that unhappy class 








; | of men who have no belief in the good of what 


| they get their living by, yet keep conscience enough 
| to be morose rather than unctuous in their vocation. 

But instead of the ordinary tradesman, he saw, 
}on the dark background of books in the long 
| narrow shop, a figure that was somewhat startling 
| in its unusualness. A man in threadbare clothing, 
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whose age was difficult to guess—from the dead 
yellowish flatness of the flesh, something like an 
old ivory carving—was seated on a stool against 
some book-shelves that projected beyond the 
short counter, dcing nothing more remarkable 
than reading the yesterday’s Zimes ; but when 
he let the paper rest on his lap and looked at the 
incoming customer, the thought glanced through 
Deronda that precisely such a physiognomy as 
that might possibly have been seen in a prophet 
of the Exile, or in some New Hebrew poet ol the 
medieval time. It was a finely typical Jewish 
face, wrought into intensity of expression appar- 
ently by a strenuous,eager experience in which 
all the satisfaction had been indirect and far off, 
and perhaps by some bodily suffering also, which 
involved that absence of ease in the present. The 
features were clear cut, not large; the brow not 
high, but broad, and fully defined by the crisp 
black hair. It might never have been a particu- 
larly handsome face, but it must always have 
been forcible ; and now with its dark, far-off gaze, 
and yellow pallor in relief on the gloom of the 
backward shop, one might have imagined one’s 
self coming upon it in some past prison of the 
Inquisition, which a mob had suddenly burst 
open; while the look fixed on an incidental cus- 
tomer seemed eager and questioning enough to 
have been turned on one who might have been a 
messenger either of delivery or of death. The fig- 
ure was probably familiar and unexciting enough 
to the inhabitants of this street ; but to Deronda’s 
mind it brought so strange a blending of the un- 
wonted with the common, that there was a per- 
ceptible interval of mutual observation before 
he asked his question, “What is the price of this 
book ?”’ 

After taking the book and examining the fly- 
leaves without rising, the supposed bookseller 
said, “There is no mark, and Mr. Ram is not in 
now. Iam keeping the shop while he is gone to 
dinner. What are you disposed to give for it ?” 
He held the book closed on his lap with his hand 


on it, and looked examiningly at Deronda, over | 


whom there came the disagreeable idea that pos- 


sibly this striking personage wanted to see how | 


much could be got out of a customer’s ignorance 
of prices. But without further reflection he said, 
“Don’t you know how much it is worth ?” 

“Not its market price. May I ask have you 
read it?” 

“No. I have read an account of it, which 
makes me want to buy it.” 

“You are a man of learning—you are interest- 
ed in Jewish history ?”’ This was said in a deep- 
ened tone of eager inquiry. 

‘T am certainly interested in Jewish history,” 
said Deronda, quietly, curiosity overcoming his 
dislike to the sort of inspection as well as ques- 
tioning he was under. 

But immediately the strange Jew rose from his 
sitting posture, and Deronda felt a thin hand 
pressing his arm tightly, while a hoarse, excited 
voice, not much above a loud whisper, said, 

“You are perhaps of our race ?” 

Deronda colored deeply, not liking the grasp, 
and then answered, with a slight shake of the 
head, “No.” The grasp was relaxed, the hand 
withdrawn, the eagerness of the face collapsed 
into uninterested melancholy, as if some possess- 
ing spirit which had leaped into the eyes and gest- 
ures had sunk back again to the inmost recesses 





of the frame ; and moving further off as he held 
out the little book, the stranger said, in a tone of 
distant civility, ‘‘I believe Mr. Ram will be satis. 
fied with half a crown, Sir.’’ 

| The effect of this change on Deronda—he aft 
| erward smiled when he recalled it—was oddly 
embarrassing and humiliating, as if some high 
dignitary had found him deficient and given him 
his congé. There was nothing further to be said, 
however: he paid his half crown and carried off 
his Salomon Maimon’s Lebensgeschichte with a mere 
“ good-morning.” 

He felt some vexation at the sudden arrest of 
the interview, and the apparent prohibition that 
he should know more of this man, who was cer 
tainly something out of the common way—as dif 
ferent probably as a Jew could well be from Ezra 
Cohen, through whose door Deronda was pres 
ently entering, and whose flourishing face glist 
ening on the way to fatness was hanging over the 
counter in negotiation with some one on the oth 
er side of the partition, concerning two plated 
stoppers and three tea-spoons, which lay spread 
before him, Seeing Deronda enter, he called out, 
“Mother! mother!” and then, with a familiar 
nod and smile, said, ‘‘ Coming, Sir—coming di- 
rectly.” 

Deronda could not help looking toward the door 
from the back with some anxiety, which was not 
soothed when he saw a vigorous woman beyond 
fifty enter, and approach to serve him. Not that 
there was any thing very repulsive about her: the 
worst that could be said was that she had that 
look of having made her toilet with little water, 
and by twilight, which is common to unyouthful 
people of her class, and of having presumably 
| slept in her large ear-rings, if not in her rings and 

necklace. In fact, what caused a sinking of heart 
in Deronda was her not being so coarse and ugly 
as to exclude the idea of her being Mirah’s mother. 
Any one who has looked at a face to try and dis- 
cern signs of known kinship in it will understand 
his process of conjecture—how he tried to think 
away the fat which had gradually disguised the 
outlines of youth, and to discern what one may 
call the elementary expressions of the face. He 
was sorry to see no absolute negative to his fears. 
| Just as it was conceivable that this Ezra, brought 
| up to trade, might resemble the scape-grace father 
in every thing but his knowledge and talent, so it 
| was not impossible that his mother might have 
had a lovely refined daughter whose type of feature 
and expression was like Mirah’s. The eyebrows 
had a vexatious similarity of line; and who shall 
decide how far a face may be masked when the 
uncherishing years have thrust it far onward in 
the ever-new procession of youth and age? The 
good humor of the glance remained and shone 
out in a motherly way at Deronda, as she said, in 
}a mild guttural tone, 

| How can I serve you, Sir?” 

“T should like to look at the silver clasps in the 
| window,” said Deronda; “ the larger ones, please, 
| in the corner there.” 

They were not quite easy to get at from the 
mother’s station, and the son, seeing this, called 
| out, “ Pll reach ’em, mother ; I'll reach ’em,” run- 

ning forward with alacrity, and then handing the 
clasps to Deronda with the smiling remark, 

““Mother’s too proud: she wants to do every 

| thing herself. That’s why I called her to wait on 
you, Sir. When there’s a particular gentleman 
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eustomer, Sir, I daredn’t do any other than call 
er. But I can’t let her do herself a mischief 
with stretching.” 
Here Mr. Cohen made way again for his parent, 
vho gave a little guttural amiable laugh while she 
oked at Deronda, as much as to say, “ This boy 
will be at his jokes, but you see he’s the best son 
the world;” and evidently the son enjoyed 
easing her, though he also wished to convey an 
nology to his distinguished customer for not 
siving him the advantage of his own exclusive 
ttention. 
Deronda began to examine the clasps as if he 
id many points to observe before he could come 
to a dec ision. 


“They are only three guineas, Sir,” said the | 


encouragingly. 


her 
ier, 


“ First-rate workmanship, Sir—worth twice the 


oney; only I got ’em a bargain from Cologne,” 


said the son, parenthetically, from a distance. 


Meanwhile two new customers entered, and the | 
repeated call, “ Addy !” brought from the back of | 


shop a group that Deronda turned frankly to 

stare at, feeling sure that the stare would be held 

nplimentary. The group consisted of a black- 
yed young woman who carried a black-eyed little 
ne, its head already well covered with black curls, 
1d deposited it on the counter, from which sta- 
it looked round with even more than the 
isual intelligence of babies; also a robust boy of 
six and a younger girl, both with black eyes and 

ick-ringed hair—looking Semitic than 
their parents, as the puppy lions show the spots 
f far-off progenitors. The young woman answer- 
ng to “ Addy”—a sort of paroquet in a bright 
lue dress, with coral necklace and ear-rings, her 
hair set up in a huge bush—looked as compla- 
cently lively and unrefined as her husband; and 
ya certain difference from the mother deepened 
n Deronda the unwelcome impression that the 
latter was not so utterly common a Jewess as to 
exclude her being the mother of Mirah. 
that thought was glancing through his mind, the 
boy had run forward into the shop with an ener- 
getic stamp, and setting himself about four feet 
from Deronda, with his hands in the pockets of 
his miniature knickerbockers, looked at him with 
i precocious air of survey. Perhaps it was chief- 
ly with a diplomatic design to linger and ingra- 
tiate himself that Deronda patted the boy’s head, 
saying, 

“ What is your name, sirrah ?” 

“ Jacob Alexander Cohen,” said the small man, 
with much ease and distinctness. 

“You are not named after your father, then?” 

“No; after my grandfather. He sells knives 
and razors and scissors—my grandfather does,” 
said Jacob, wishing to impress the stranger with 
that high connection. “ He gave me this knife.” 
Here a pocket-knife was drawn forth, and the 
small fingers, both naturally and artificially dark, 
opened two blades and a corkscrew with much 
quickness. 

“Ts not that a dangerous plaything ?” said De- 
ronda, turning to the grandmother. 

“ He'll never hurt himself, bless you !” said she, 
contemplating her grandson with placid rapture. 

“Have you got a knife?” says Jacob, coming 
closer. His small voice was hoarse in its glibness, 
as if it belonged to an aged commercial soul, fa- 
tigued with bargaining through many generations. 

“Yes. Do you want to see it?’ said Deron- 


ion 


more 


While | 
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| da, taking a small penknife from his waistcoat 

| pocket. 

| Jacob seized it immediately and retreated a 
little, holding the two knives in his palms, and 
bending over them in meditative comparison. By 
this time the other clients were gone, and the 
whole family had gathered to the spot, centring 
their attention on the marvelous Jacob: the fa 
ther, mother, and grandmother behind the coun 
ter, with baby held staggering thereon, and the 

| little girl in front leaning at her brother’s elbow 

| to assist him in looking at the knives. 

“ Mine’s the best,” sai 


ne 


id Jacob at last, return 
ing Deronda’s knife, as if he had been entertain- 
ing the idea of exchange and had rejected it 

Father and mother laughed aloud with delight 
‘You won't find Jacob choosing the worst,” said 
Mr. Cohen, winking, with much confidence in the 
} customer’s admiration. Deronda, looking at the 
grandmother, who had only an inward silent 
laugh, said, 

“* Are these the only grandchildren you have ?” 

“All. This is my only son,” she answered, in 
a communicative tone, Deronda’s glance and man- 
ner as usual conveying the impre 
thetic interest—which on this occasion answered 
his purpose well. It seemed to come naturally 
enough that he should say, 

“ And you have no daughter ?” 

There an 
mother’s face. Her lips closed more firmly, she 
looked down, swept her hands outward on the 
counter, and finally turned her back on Deronda 
to examine some Indian handkerchiefs that hung 
in pawn behind her. Her son gave a significant 
glance, set up his shoulders an instant, and just 


sion of sympa- 


was instantaneous change in the 


put his finger to his lips—then said, quickly, “1 
think you’re a first-rate gentleman in the city, Sir, 


if I may be allowed to guess ? 

“No,” said Deronda, with a preoccupied air, 
“T have nothing to do with the city.” 

“That’s a bad job. I thought you might be 
the young principal of a first-rate firm,” said Mr. 
Cohen, wishing to make amends for the check 
on his customer’s natural desire to know more of 
him and his. “ But you understand silver-work, 
I see.” 

“A little,” said Deronda, taking up the clasps 
a moment and laying them down again. That 
unwelcome bit of circumstantial evidence had 
made his mind busy with a plan which was cer- 
tainly more like acting than any thing he had 
been aware of in his own conduct before. But 
the bare possibility that more knowledge might 
nullify the evidence now overpowered the ineli- 
nation to rest in uncertainty. 

“To tell you the truth,” he went on, “ my errand 
is not so much to buy as to borrow. I dare say you 
go into rather heavy transactions occasionally.” 

“Well, Sir, ?ve accommodated gentlemen of 
distinction—I’m proud to say it. I wouldn’t 
exchange my business with any in the world 
There’s none more honorable, nor more charita- 
ble, nor more necessary for all classes, from the 
good lady who wants a little of the ready for the 
baker, to a gentleman like yourself, Sir, who may 
want it for amusement. I like my business, | 
like my street, and I like my shop. I wouldn’t 
have it a door further down, And I wouldn’t be 
without a pawn shop, Sir, to be the Lord Mayor. 
It puts you in connection with the world at large. 
I say it’s like the government revenue—it em- 
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braces the brass as well as the gold of the coun- 
try. Anda man who doesn’t get money, Sir, can't 
accommodate. Now what can I do for you, Sir?” 

If an amiable self-satisfaction is the mark of 
earthly bliss, Solomon in all his glory was a piti- 
able mortal compared with Mr. Cohen—clearly 
one of those persons who, being in excellent spir- 
its about themselves, are willing to cheer stran- 
gers by letting them know it. While he was de- 
livering himself with lively rapidity, he took the 
baby from his wife, and holding it on his arm, 


presented his features to be explored by its small } 


fists. Deronda, not in a cheerful mood, was rash- | 


ly pronouncing thig Ezra Cohen to be the most 
unpoetic Jew he had ever met with in books or 
life: his phraseology was as little as possible like 
that of the Old Testament, and no shadow of a 
Suffering Race distinguished his vulgarity of soul 
from that of a prosperous pink-and-white huck- 
ster of the purest English lineage. It is natural- 
ly a Christian feeling that a Jew ought not to be 
conceited. However, this was no reason for not 


persevering in his project, and he answered at | 


once, in adventurous ignorance of technicalities : 


“T have a fine diamond ring to offer as secur- | 


ity—not with me at this moment, unfortunately, 
for I am not in the habit of wearing it. But I 
will come again this evening and bring it with 
me. Fifty pounds at once would be a conven- 
ience to me.” 


“ Well, you know, this evening is the Sabbath, | 


young gentleman,” said Cohen, “and I go to the 
Shool. The shop will be closed. But accommo- 


dation is a work of charity; if you can’t get here | 


before, and are any ways pressed, why, I'll look 
at your diamond. You’re perhaps from the West 
End—a longish drive ?” 

“Yes; and your Sabbath begins early at this 
season. I could be here by five—will that do?” 
Deronda had not been without hope that by ask- 
ing to come on a Friday evening he might get 
a better opportunity of observing points in the 
family character, and might even be able to put 
some decisive question. 

Cohen assented; but here the marvelous Jacob, 
whose physique supported a precocity that would 
have shattered a Gentile of his years, showed that 
he had been listening with much comprehension 
by saying, “ You are coming again. Have you 
got any more knives at home ?” 

“T think I have one,” said Deronda, smiling 
down at him. 

“Has it two blades and a hook—and a white 
handle like that ?” said Jacob, pointing to the 
waistcoat pocket. 

“T dare say it has.” 

“Do you like a corkscrew ?” said Jacob, ex- 
hibiting that article in his own knife again, and 
looking up with serious inquiry. 

“Yes,” said Deronda, experimentally. 

“ Bring your knife, then, and we'll shwop,” said 
Jacob, returning the knife to his pocket, and 
stamping about with the sense that he had con- 
cluded a good transaction. 

The grandmother had now recovered her usual 
manners, and the whole family watched Deronda 
radiantly when he caressingly lifted the little girl, 
to whom he had not hitherto given attention, and 
seating her on the counter, asked for her name 
also. She looked at him in silence, and put her 
fingers to her gold ear-rings, which he did not 
seem to have noticed. 








“ Adelaide Rebekah is her name,” said her 
mother, proudly. “Speak to the gentleman, 
lovey.” 

“Shlav’m Shabbes fyock on,” said Adelaide 
Rebekah. 

“Her Sabbath frock, she means,” said the fa. 
ther, in explanation. ‘She'll have her Sabbath 
frock on this evening.” 

“ And will you let me see you in it, Adelaide »” 
said Deronda, with that gentle intonation which 
came very easily to him. 

“Say yes, lovey—yes, if you please, Sir,” said 
her mother, enchanted with this handsome young 
gentleman, who appreciated remarkable children 

“And will you give me a kiss this evening ?” 
said Deronda, with a hand on each of her little 
brown shoulders, 

Adelaide Rebekah (her miniature crinoline and 
monumental features corresponded with the com- 
bination of her names) immediately put up her 
lips to pay the kiss in advance; whereupon her 
father, rising into still more glowing satisfaction 
with the general meritoriousness of his circum. 
stances, and with the stranger who was an ad- 
miring witness, said, cordially : 

“You see there’s somebody will be disappoint- 
ed if you don’t come this evening, Sir. You won't 
mind sitting down in our family place and waiting 
a bit for me, if I’m not in when you come, Sir? 
Pll stretch a point to accommodate a gent of your 
sort. Bring the diamond, and I'll see what I can 
do for you.” 

Deronda thus left the most favorable impres- 
sion behind him as a preparation for more easy 
intercourse. But, for his own part, those ameni- 
ties had been carried on under the heaviest spirits 
If these were really Mirah’s relatives, he could not 
imagine that even her fervid filial piety could give 
the reunion with them any sweetness beyond such 
as could be found in the strict fulfillment of a 
painful duty. What did this vaunting brother 
need? And with the most favorable supposition 
about the hypothetic mother, Deronda shrank 
from the image of a first meeting between her 
and Mirah, and still more from the idea of Mirah’s 
domestication with this family. He took refuge 
in disbelief. To find an Ezra Cohen when the 
name was running in your head was no more ex- 
traordinary than to find a Josiah Smith under like 
circumstances; and as to the coincidence about 
the daughter, it would probably turn out to be a 
difference. If, however, further knowledge con- 
firmed the more undesirable conclusion, what 
would be wise expediency ?—to try and determine 
the best consequences by concealment, or to brave 
other consequences for the sake of that openness 
which is the sweet fresh air of our moral life ? 


——_~>_——_ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“Er ist geheissen 
Israel. Ihn hat verwandelt 
Hexenspruch in einen Hund. 


. . * * - * 

Aber jeden Freitag Abend, 

In der Dimm’rungstunde, plotzlich 

Weicht der Zauber, und der Hund 

Wird aufs New’ ein menschlich Wesen.” 
Heinz: Prinzessin Sabbath. 


Wuen Deronda arrived at five o’clock the shop 
was closed, and the door was opened for him by 
the Christian servant. When she showed him 
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nto the room behind the shop, he was surprised 
t the prettiness of the scene. The house was 
old, and rather extensive at the back: probably 
the large room he now entered was gloomy by 
iaylight, but now it was agreeably lit by a fine 
ld brass lamp with seven oil lights hanging above 
the snow-white cloth spread on the central table. 
The ceiling and walls were smoky, and all the sur- 
roundings were dark enough to throw into relief 
the human figures, which had a Venetian glow of 
coloring. The grandmother was arrayed in yel- 
lowish-brown, with a large gold chain in lieu of 
ie necklace, and by this light her yellow face 
with its darkly marked eyebrows and framing 
-ouleau of gray hair looked as handsome as was 
necessary for picturesque effect. Young Mrs. 
Cohen was clad in red and black, with a string 
of large artificial pearls wound round and round 
her neck; the baby lay asleep in the cradle un- 
ler a scarlet counterpane; Adelaide Rebekah was 
in braided amber; and Jacob Alexander was in 
black velveteen with scarlet stockings. As the 
four pairs of black eyes all glistened a welcome 
it Deronda, he was almost ashamed of the super- 


t} 


raised in him by daylight. Nothing could be more 
cordial than the greeting he received, and both 
mother and grandmother seemed to gather more 
dignity from being seen on the private hearth, 
showing hospitality. 
wonder at the old furniture: the oaken bureau 
and high side table must surely be mere matters 
of chance and economy, and not due to the family 
A large dish of blue-and-yellow ware was 
up on the side table, and flanking it were two 
1 silver vessels; in front of them a large vol- 
ume in darkened vellum with a deep-ribbed back. 
In the corner at the farther end was an open door 
into ~n inner room, where there was also a light 
Deronda took in these details by parenthetic 
glances while he met Jacob’s pressing solicivude 
about the knife. He had taken the pains to buy 
one with the requisites of the hook and white 
handle, and produced it on demand, saying, 
“Ts that the sort of thing you want, Jacob ?” 
It was subjected to a severe scrutiny ; the hook 


iste. 
set 


and blades were opened, and the article of barter | 


with the corkscrew was drawn forth for com- 
parison. 

“Why do you like a hook better than a cork- 
screw ?” said Deronda. 

“*Caush I can get hold of things with a hook. 
A corkscrew won’t go into any thing but corks. 
3ut it’s better for you—you can draw corks.” 

“You agree to change, then?” said Deronda, 
observing that the grandmother was listening 
with delight. 

“What else have you got in your pockets ?” 
said Jacob, with deliberative seriousness. 

“Hush, hush, Jacob love,” said the grand- 
mother. And Deronda, mindful of discipline, an- 
swered, 

“T think I must not tell you 
ness was with the knives.” 

Jacob looked up into his face scanningly for a 
moment or two, and apparently arriving at his 
conclusions, said, gravely, 

“Tl shwop,” handing the corkscrew knife to 
Deronda, who pocketed it with corresponding 
gravity. 

Immediately the small son of Shem ran off into 
the next room, whence his voice was heard in 


that. Our busi- 


; a] . 
cilious dislike these happy-looking creatures had 


He looked round with some | 
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rapid chat; and then ran back again—when, see 
ing his father enter, he seized a little velveteen 
hat which lay on a chair and put it on to approach 
him. Cohen kept on his own hat, and took no 
notice of the visitor, but stood still while the two 
children went up to him and clasped his knees: 
then he laid his hands on each in turn and ut- 
tered his Hebrew benediction; whereupon the 
wife, who had lately taken baby from the cradle, 
brought it up to her husband and held it under 
his outstretched hands, to be blessed in its sleep. 
For the moment Deronda thought that this pawn- 
broker, proud of his vocation, was not utterly 
prosaic, 

“Well, Sir, you found your welcome in my 
family, I think,” said Cohen, putting down his 
hat, and becoming his former self. ‘“ And you've 
been punctual. Nothing like a little stress here,” 
he added, tapping his side pocket as he sat down. 
“Tt’s good for us all in our turn. I’ve felt it 
when I’ve had to make up payments. I began 
early—had to turn myself about, and put myself 
into shapes to fit every sort of box. It’s bracing 
to the mind. Now, then! let us see, let us see.” 


“That is the ring I spoke of,” said Deronda, 
“T believe it cost a 
It will be a sufficient pledge to 
I shall probably redeem it 


taking it from his finger. 
hundred pounds. 
you for fifty, I think. 
in a month or so.” 

Cohen’s glistening eyes seemed to get a little 
nearer together as he met the ingenuous look of 
this crude young gentleman, who apparently sup- 
posed that redemption was a satisfaction to pawn- 
brokers. He took the ring, examined and return- 

led it, saying, with indifference, “Good, good. 

We'll talk of it after our meal. Perhaps you'll 
join us, if you’ve no objection. Me and my 
wife ’ll feel honored, and so will mother; won’t 
you, mother ?” 

The invitation was doubly echoed, and Deronda 
gladly accepted it. All now turned and stood 
round the table. No dish was at present seen 

| except one covered with a napkin; and Mrs, Co- 
| hen had placed a china bowl near her husband 
| that he might wash his hands in it. But after 
| putting on his hat again, he paused, and called 
| in a loud voice, “ Mordecai !” 

Can this be part of the religious ceremony ? 
thought Deronda, not knowing what might be 
expected of the ancient hero. But he heard a 
| “ Yes” from the next room, which made him look 
toward the open door; and there, to his astonish- 
| ment, he saw the figure of the enigmatic Jew 
| whom he had this morning met with in the book- 
shop. Their eyes met, and Mordecai looked as 
much surprised as Deronda—neither in his sur- 
prise making any sign of recognition. But when 
Mordecai was seating himself at the end of the 
table, he just bent his head to the guest in a cold 
and distant manner, as if the disappointment of 
the morning remained a disagreeable association 
with this new acquaintance. 

Cohen now washed his hands, pronouncing 
Hebrew words the while: afterward, he took off 
the napkin covering the dish and disclosed the 
two long flat loaves besprinkled with seed—the 
memorial of the manna that fed the wandering 
forefathers—and breaking off small pieces gave 
one to each of the family, including Adelaide 
Rebekah, who stood on the chair with her whole 
length exhibited in her amber-colored garment, 
her little Jewish nose lengthened by compression 
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of the lip in the effort to make a suitable appear- 


ance. Cohen then began another Hebrew blessing, | 


in which Jacob put on his hat to join with close 
imitation. After that the heads were uncovered, 
all seated themselves, and the meal went on with- 
out any peculiarity that interested Deronda. He 
was not very conscious of what dishes he ate 
from, being preoccupied with a desire to turn the 
conversation in a way that would enable him to 
ask some leading question ; and also with thinking 
of Mordecai, between whom and himself there was 
an exchange of fascinated, half-furtive glances. 
Mordecai had no handsome Sabbath garment, but 
instead of the threadbare rusty black coat of the 
morning he wore one of light drab, which looked 
as if it had once been a handsome loose paletot 
now shrunk with washing; and this change of 


clothing gave a still stronger accentuation to his | 


dark-haired, eager face, which might have belong- | 


ed to the prophet Ezekiel—also probably not mod- | 


ish in the eyes of contemporaries. It was no- 


ticeable that the thin tails of the fried fish were | 


given to Mordecai; and in general the sort of 
share assigned to a poor relation—no doubt a 


“survival” of prehistoric practice, not yet general- | 


ly admitted to be superstitious. 


Mr. Cohen kept up the conversation with much | 


liveliness, introducing as subjects always in taste | 


(the Jew is proud of his loyalty) the Queen and 
the Royal Family, the Emperor and Empress of 
the French—into which both grandmother and 


wife entered with zest. Mrs. Cohen the younger | 


showed an accurate memory of distinguished 
birthdays; and the elder assisted her son in in- 


forming the guest of what occurred when the Em- | 


peror and Empress were in England and visited 
the city, ten years before. 

“T dare say you know all about it better than 
we do, Sir,” said Cohen, repeatedly, by way of 
preface to full information; and the interesting 
statements were kept up in a trio. 

“Our baby is named Hugenie Esther,” said 
young Mrs. Cohen, vivaciously. 

“It’s wonderful how the Emperor’s like a cous- 
in of mine in the face,” said the grandmother ; 
“it struck me like lightning when I caught sight 
of him. I couldn’t have thought it.” 

“Mother and me went to see the Emperor and 
Empress at the Crystal Palace,” said Mr. Cohen. 
“T had a fine piece of work to take care of moth- 
er; she might have been squeezed flat—though 
she was pretty near as lusty then as she is now. 
I said, if I had a hundred mothers I'd never take 
one of ’em to see the Emperor and Empress at 
the Crystal Palace again; and you may think a 
man can’t afford it when he’s got but one mother 
—not if he’d ever so big an insurance on her.” 
He stroked his mother’s shoulder affectionately, 
and chuckled a little at his own humor. 

“ Your mother has been a widow a long while, 
perhaps,” said Deronda, seizing his opportunity. 
“That has made your care for her the more 
needful.” 

“ Ay, ay, it’s a good many yore-zeit since I had 
to manage for her and myself,” said Cohen, quick- 
ly. “I went early to it. It’s that makes you a 
sharp knife.” 

“What does—what makes a sharp knife, fa- 
ther ?” said Jacob, his cheek very much swollen 
with sweet-cake. 

The father winked at his guest and said, “ Hav- 
ing your nose put on the grindstone.” 











Jacob slipped from his chair with the piece of 
sweet-cake in his hand, and going close up to 
Mordecai, who had been totally silent hitherto, 
said, “ What does that mean—putting my nose to 
the grindstone ?” 

“Tt means that you are to bear being hurt 
without making a noise,” said Mordecai, turning 
his eyes benignantly on the small face close to 
his. Jacob put the corner of the cake into Mor 
decai’s mouth as an invitation to bite, saying, 
meanwhile, “I sha’n’t, though,” and keeping his 
eyes on the cake to observe how much of it went 
in this act of generosity. Mordecai took a bite 
and smiled, evidently meaning to please the lad, 
and the little incident made them both look more 
lovable. Deronda, however, felt with some vexa- 
tion that he had taken little by his question. 

“T fancy that is the right quarter for learning,” 
said he, carrying on the subject that he might 
have an excuse for addressing Mordecai, to whom 
he turned and said, “‘ You have been a great stu- 
dent, I imagine.” 

“T have studied,” was the quiet answer. “ And 
you ?—you know German, by the book you were 
buying.” 

“Yes, I have studied in Germany. Are you 
generally engaged in book-selling ?” said Deronda. 

“No; I only go to Mr. Ram’s shop every day 
to keep it while he goes to meals,” said Morde- 
cai, who was now looking at Deronda with what 
seemed a revival of his original interest: it seem 
ed as if the face had some attractive indication 
for him which now neutralized the former disap 
pointment. After a slight pause, he said, “ Per- 
haps you know Hebrew ?” 

“T am sorry to say, not at all.” 

Mordecai’s countenance fell: he cast down his 
eyelids, looking at his hands, which lay crossed 
before him, and said no more. Deronda had now 
noticed more decisively than in their former inte1 
view a difficulty of breathing, which he thought 
must be a sign of consumption. 

“Tve had something else to do than to get 
book -learning,” said Mr. Cohen—‘“ I’ve had to 
make myself knowing about useful things. I 
know stones well’—here he pointed to Deron- 
da’s ring. “I’m not afraid of taking that ring 
of yours at my own valuation. But now,” he 
added, with a certain drop in his voice to a low- 
er, more familiar nasal, “ what do you want for 
it?” 

“Fifty or sixty pounds,” Deronda answered, 
rather too carelessly. 

Cohen paused a little, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, fixed on Deronda a pair of glistening 
eyes that suggested a miraculous guinea-pig, and 
said, “‘Couldn’t do you that. Happy to oblige, 
but couldn’t go that lengths. Forty pound—say 
forty—Ill let you have forty on it.” 

Deronda was aware that Mordecai had looked 
up again at the words implying a monetary af- 
fair, and was now examining him again, while he 
said, ‘“ Very well; I shall redeem it in a month or 
so.” 

“Good. I'll make you out the ticket by-and- 
by,” said Cohen, indifferently. Then he held up 
his finger as a sign that conversation must be 
deferred. He, Mordecai, and Jacob put on their 
hats, and Cohen opened a thanksgiving, which 
was carried on by responses, till Mordecai de- 
livered himself alone at some length, in a solemn 
chanting tone, with his chin slightly uplifted and 
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is thin hands clasped easily before him. Not 
ily in his accent and tone, but in his freedom 
from the self-consciousness which has reference 
to others’ approbation, there could hardly have 
een a stronger contrast to the Jew at the other 
nd of the table. It was an unaccountable con- 
inction—the presence among these common, 
prosperous, shop-keeping types, of a man who, in 
in emaciated threadbare condition, imposed a 
ertain awe on Deronda, and an embarrassment 
t not meeting his expectations. 

No sooner had Mordecai finished his devotion- 
| strain than, rising, with a slight bend of his 
head to the stranger, he walked back into his 
room, and shut the door behind him. 

“That seems to be rather a remarkable man,” 
said Deronda, turning to Cohen, who immediate- 
y set up his shoulders, put out his tongue slight- 
ly, and tapped his own brow. It was clearly to | 
be understood that Mordecai did not come up to 
the standard of sanity which was set by Mr. Co- 
hen’s view of men and things. 

“Does he belong to your family ?” said Deronda. 

This idea appeared to be rather ludicrous to 
the ladies as well as to Cohen, and the family in- 
terchanged looks of amusement. 

“No, no,” said Cohen. “Charity! charity! He 
worked for me, and when he got weaker and 
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\ R. BUCHANAN, a minor English poet, has 
l [ written a letter in which he calls this coun- 
try to account for the neglect of Walt Whitman, | 
ind has undertaken what Burke declined—to draw 
an indictment against a nation. The substance | 
of Buchanan’s charge is that America refuses to | 
recognize a commanding poetic genius. But does 
the Englishman suppose that the country can be | 
scolded into reverence or coerced to admire? Mr. | 
Whitman has had the same opportunity that Mr. | 
Bryant and Mr. Longfellow have had. His works 
have been very widely read and criticised. He | 
has found a place in several of the chief maga- | 
zines. He has had an enthusiastic and devoted | 
body of admirers, who have extolled him as im- | 
measurably superior to all other American au- 
thors. He has been in no sense neglected or 
obscure, but an unusual public curiosity has al- 
ways attended him. The only quarrel that Mr. | 
Buchanan can legitimately have with this coun- | 
try upon the subject is, that it does not agrée | 
with the admirers who esteem Mr. Whitman so 
highly. Not agreeing, it will not probably buy 
his books; and as that fact is doubtless well 
known to the publishers, whose business it is 
to know such things, they do not compete eager- 
ly for the right of publication. Mr. Whitman, as 
we are assured, is a man of singular clearness of 
perception, as well as manliness of character, and 
there is, therefore, no man in the country, proba- 
bly, who more accurately understands the situa- 
tion, or who is less disposed to be angry with it. 
The suggestion that there is some kind of con- | 
spiracy in literary circles to suppress him, or some | 
kind of jealousy of his superior genius, is merely 
amusing. The most eminent literary men in the | 
country know, for they have learned, that what | 
Shelley says of love is true of fame: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| enough for all of us.” 
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weaker I took him in. He’s an incumbrance; 
but he brings a blessing down, and he teaches 
the boy. Besides, he does the repairing at the 


| watches and jewelry.” 


Deronda hardly abstained from smiling at this 
mixture of kindliness and the desire to justify it 
in the light of a calculation; but his willingness 
to speak further of Mordecai, whose character was 
made the more enigmatically striking by these new 
details, was baffled. Mr. Cohen immediately dis- 
missed the subject by reverting to the “ accommo- 
dation,” which was also an act of charity, and 
proceeded to make out the ticket, get the forty 
pounds, and present them both in exchange for 
the diamond ring. Deronda, feeling that it would 
be hardly delicate to protract his visit beyond the 
settlement of the business which was its pretext, 
had to take his leave, with no more decided re- 
sult than the advance of forty pounds and the 
pawn ticket in his breast pocket, to make a rea- 
son for returning when he came up to town after 
Christmas. He was resolved that he would then 
endeavor to gain a little more insight into the 
character and history of Mordecai, from whom 


|also he might gather something decisive about 


the Cohens—for example, the reason why it was 
forbidden to ask Mrs. Cohen the elder whether 


| She had a daughter. 


asy Chair, 


“ True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 
Mr. Bryant is not jealous of Mr. Longfellow, nor 
Mr. Emerson of Mr. Bancroft, because each knows 
that his own position does not depend in the least 
upon that of the other. Were Mr. Whitman as 
popular as Mr. Whittier, Mr. Whittier would not 
be less popular than he is. Fame is like light. 
Mars is not less bright because of the splendor 
of Jupiter; and were unfathomable abysses and 


| caverns to be suddenly opened in the total dark- 


ness of the globe, the surface would not be dim- 
mer. There is no young literary aspirant who 
has ever addressed himself to the attention of 
any of the chiefs of our literature who has not 
had the most agreeable experience of their ur- 
bane courtesy and sympathetic interest. Wash- 
ington Irving was full of the same generosity. 
A quarter of a century ago, when his figure was 
familiar upon Broadway and in Lafayette Place 
as he went to the Astor Library, with his tripping 


| walk and quaint short “ Talma”’ cloak, he had al- 


ways the kindest word for his younger brethren 
in letters. ‘ We old fellows have the advantage 
of you,” he said to one of them one day, in his 
husky voice, and with a humorous twinkle of the 
eye. ‘When we began we had no rivals. Peo- 
ple had to take us or nothing. But now there 
are crowds of you clever youth, and your single 
voices haven’t so much chance. But no matter,” 
he added, gayly; “don’t lose heart. There is room 
That was his philosophy, 
as it is that of his companions and successors ; 
and that they should cherish any jealousy of the 
new-comers is the suggestion of those who do not 
know them. 

It is not the successful in literature or art, or 


| in any pursuit, but the aspirant who fails, who is 
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more likely to feel the gnawing pang of envy and 
jealousy. Sometimes, indeed, there is some such 
foolish feeling upon the part of an unquestioned 
master, but it is unusual. Many a youth who is 
full of poetic feeling, and has a fatal fluency of 
expression, writes verses which he fondly believes 
to be new strains of melody in the world’s music. 
He reads them to friends, who can not easily help 
praising them. He repeats them by moonlight to | 
the girl of his heart, who thinks, as she listens, of 
the young Milton at Vallombrosa, and of Dante 
meeting Beatrice. Then he sends them proudly 
to an editor, that the world may not longer lack 
that sweetness. The editor—oh, if it should be 
one who shall be nameless !—reads, and recog- 
nizes the familiar case, and, with all careful court- 
esy, formally finds it—not less than the “ Faerie 
Queene,” oh no! but—not available. This hap- 
pens more than once. The poet finds with amaze- 
ment each month that his verses are not availa- 
ble; but he reads, in the pages upon which he had 
hoped to sing, stanzas called poems over which 
he can only shrug pitying shoulders and raise 
deprecating eyes. It is not long before he is sure 
that there is some kind of hostility to him in that 
office, which, he observes, gradually extends to 
other offices, until he is, as he thinks, forced to 
the disagreeable conclusion that there is a deep 
and dark conspiracy against him, founded in the 
natural jealousy of poets in possession, who do 
not wish to endanger their crowns by suffering 
their master to be heard. 

There is no conspiracy against Mr. Whitman, 
nor any jealousy of him among the acknowledged 
chiefs of American literature, and were he or his 
friends to authorize an appeal like that made by 


Mr. Buchanan, there would be a response, we are | 


very sure, which would dispose of that gentle- 
man’s assertions and innuendoes. He would prob- 
ably be surprised if some American should sud- 
denly vituperate England for not recognizing in 
him the lineal poetic heir of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, and propose a scheme for his pecuniary relief. 


If, as he claims, a great genius has fallen upon | 


an age and a country which do not know him, 
and reverence lesser men, there really is nothing 
to be done. The deepest and most earnest desire 
of every age and country is for greatness of every 
kind. If it is not apprehended, it is certainly not 
because it is not desired. The world and every 
individual delight in great men. If they appear 


and are unrecognized, it is the misfortune of the | 


time and country, but they can not be rightfully 


blamed. The man who desires and honors all | 
good things can not be reproached that, having | 


no ear for music, he did not know Beethoven and 
Mozart when he heard them. For twenty years 
America has read Walt Whitman, and, respecting 
all that it knows of his honorable life and his 


manly fidelity to conscience, it can not yet per- | 


ceive the greatness of his poetic genius. Mr. 
Buchanan should not be too hard upon America, 
With time and care, it may become as wise as he. 


Our English brethren have been ascertaining 
what there is in a name. Nothing has more ex- | 
cited the country for a long time, and nothing, 
probably, has so seriously shaken Mr. Disraeli’s 
ministry, as his proposition to add to the Queen’s 
titles that of Empress of India. There is a large 
class of Englishmen, and it includes the most of 
what would be called genuine Englishmen, who | 





have a feeling that Mr. Disraeli is something of 
a charlatan. He seems to act a part, to like mel 
odrama in public affairs, while the English rac 
doeg not like it, and is very suspicious of it jy 
politics. Mr. Disraeli’s success in his politica 
career is one of the surprises in English his story 
Twenty-five years ago an Englis hman said to an 
American, “No man who writes novels will ever 

be Prime Minister of England.” But not only is 

the novelist Prime Minister of England, but he is 
the chief of the party that has always called itself 
especially the English party. His proposition fo 
the imperial title was defended upon the ground 
| that the Queen herself was very anxious for it, 
and that it was her own suggestion. But, on th: 
other hand, it is known that Mr. Disraeli is th 
grossest personal flatterer of the Queen, and noth- 
ing is more probable, although it is not suscepti- 
ble of proof, than that he proposed the title to 
her as a fine stroke of flattery. 

The national hostility has been universal, an 
although the bill authorizing the title has passed 
Parliament, it is still uncertain at this writing 
what the Queen’s final action will be. It will b 
| known, probably, when this Magazine is publish 

ed. If it should seem strange to any Americar 
| that sensible men and women should be so deep 
ly moved by so simple a suggestion as that of 
styling a person who is already called Queen and 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, and h 
should ask what difference one title more or less 
can possibly make, or that, in any case, it is a 
| very foolish hubbub about a name, he is to re 
| member that the Queen herself is but a ceremo 
|ny. Lord Gold Sticks in Waiting and Lord High 
| Stewards and Almoners, and what the satirists 
| call the Lord High Guardians of the Sealing-wax 
and ‘'ape departments, are parts of a pageant. 
The monarch is but a figure-head, and his titles 
are an essential element of himself. The English 
people have always known the head of their po- 
| litical system as the King or Queen of England. 
| That has been the simple and sufficient title. It 
is associated with their glory and power, and they 
have always rejoiced that the essential greatness 
of that power sought no Oriental extravagance of 
| description. It is the same kind of feeling which 
makes certain untitled English families of very 
ancient honorable lineage more illustrious to the 
| English imagination than many marquises or 
| dukes. 

Whether the fact that the great powers of Eu 
|rope have of late been known as empires, and 
| that the allies and friends of the King or Queen 
of England have been the Emperor of Russia, 
| the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of Aus- 
| tria, and the Emperor of France, and that the 
| only king of any importance left is the King of 
| Italy, may have affected the imagination of the 
Queen and her advisers, it is not easy tosay. But 
this should only have wedded England more close- 
ly to its historical royal title. It should be the 
national pride that among European emperors 
the King of England is primus inter pares. The 
assertion was made, indeed, by Mr. Disraeli, when 
the hostility was fully dev eloped, that the title of 
Empress would not be used in England, that it 
was exclusively for the Indian imagination. But 
it was well and instinctively retorted—for En- 
| glishmen know themselves—that it would be im- 
| possible to limit it in that way. The soul of 
snobbery could not resist the temptation of call- 
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ng the princes, Imperial Highnesses, and the 
iyors of country towns would bow in awe be- 
fore the august Empress, their Imperial mistress. 
But the argument is against it. Emperor is really 
1 cheaper title than King. It is the device of par- 
s. The Corsican Bonaparte, seizing power 
, France, knows that the title Roi de France is 
. tradition which he can not control, and which 
vould make him ridiculous, and he affects a loft- 
grandeur by calling himself Emperor. Sou- 
ique overthrows the government in unhappy 
Hayti, and instantly crowns himself Emperor. 
Louis Napoleon by force of arms captures su- 
yreme power in France, and reverts to his uncle’s 
3ut the Duke of Bordeaux is still, to his 

su} porters, Roi de France. 

The discussion seems to us in this country very 
trivial, and it is not easy, perhaps, to understand 
why so sensible a people as our English brethren 
should be disturbed by it. But to think so is to 
forget how large and important a part of life 
forms and ceremonies and symbols are. The 

ypular feeling upon the subject in England was 

hown in the various kinds of protests, from the 
earned discourse of Mr. Gladstone reciting the 
history of the title Emperor, and the proposition 
n the House of Lords that the Queen should be 
solemnly requested not to adopt the title, to the 
squib by the author of Gina’s Baby and The Devil's 
Chain, “ The Blot on the Queen’s Head; or, How 
Little Ben, the Head Waiter, changed the Sign of 
the ‘Queen’s Inn’ to ‘ Empress Hotel, limited,’ and 
the Consequences thereof. By a Guest.” We 
should better understand the feeling of England 
f there were a proposition made in Congress that 

e style of our Chief Magistrate should be here- 
ifter, “ His Highness the President.” There would 

quite as lively a debate, quite as learned and 
vehement orations, and as hurtling a volley of 
squibs as the Royal Titles Bill has produced in 

gland. Those steady and old-fashioned En- 
clishmen who can not but feel that Mr. Disraeli 
is something of a charlatan will doubtless watch 
with eager expectation to see his “decline and 
fall off” from the day of his attempt to decorate 
the simple traditional title of the English sover- 
eign with this shred of foreign tinsel. 


Tat there is still something fresh and good | 
to be said of Washington, Lowell’s ode under the 


Washington Elm last summer proved. And that 
his home and tomb will be a bourn of pilgrimage 
this year both for ourselves and for our visitors 
can not be doubted. It is but a pleasant sail 
from the capital, to which most of those who 
come to Philadelphia from a distance will be sure 
to go; and the vivid impression of the man and 
his character and his times produced by standing 
in his unchanged home will be most healthfully 
conservative. The purchase of Mount Vernon 


was a fortunate thought; and for Mr. Everett, | 


also, it was fortunate that just before the out- 
break of the war he should have devoted himself 
to the task of arousing patriotic feeling by elo- 
quently telling the story of Washington, and have 
passed from that to the entire sympathy with his 
neighbors, the pleasure and inspiration of which 
had so long been unknown to him. Mr. Everett’s 
purpose in delivering his oration and in writing 
the Mount Vernon papers was not only to aid the 
fund for the purchase of the estate, but to touch 
“the mystic chords of memory” to a music which 
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should charm discord and civil war away. 
too late. 


It was 
Indeed, it was always impossible. But 
he will be kindly remembered for a hu™mane en 
deavor, which has also pleasantly associated his 
name with Mount Vernon. 

The owners of the estate certainly traded to 
some purpose upon their property. If patriotism 
wanted Mount Vernon, the home and tomb of 
Washington, then patriotism should pay roundly 
for them. There were a dilapidated house and 
barn, the neglected tomb, and two hundred acres 
of indifferent land, in a Slave State, upon the bank 
of the Potomac River, and “ the women of Amer- 
ica” were made to pay two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for them! The bargain was completed in 
the year before the war, and the government im- 
mediately took possession of the little steamboat 
which plied between Washington and the estate, 
so that during the war there was no regular means 
of communication. The especial friends of Mount 
Vernon among Northern and Southern ladies suc 
ceeded in preserving it from confiscation or des 
ecration, but it was in a lamentable condition 
when the war ended. There has been no fund 
for repairs except a few hundred dollars that re- 
mained from the purchase-money, and the only 
revenue was chance contributions. But there 
were zeal and resources upon the part of the 
present Regent and some of the Vice-Regents, 
and they repaired as they could, hoping for bet- 
ter days. At the end of the war Congress heard 
the appeal of the Association for the loss result- 
ing from the seizure of its boat, and gave seven 
thousand dollars, which were expended by Gen- 
eral Michler alone for such repairs as he thought 
necessary ; and now for some years the steamer 
which goes from Washington pays to the Associa- 
tion twenty-five cents for every passenger which 
it carries to Mount Vernon. This is the only 
source of revenue, and this is wholly inadequate 
for the current repairs. The barn that Washing- 
ton built is falling, and can be restored for not 
less than a thousand dollars. 

This year has aroused the country to patriotic 
memories, and, notwithstanding the universal de- 
pression, there is an activity of liberality which, 
wisely conducted, would fill the treasury with the 
necessary fund. The father of the present Re- 
gent, Mrs. Berghmans, of Pennsylvania, contrib- 
uted some time ago one thousand dollars toward 
the fund. The father of the Vice-Regent of Maine 
gave five hundred dollars to the same object. At 
the beginning of the year about four thousand 
dollars had been accumulated. Since the year 
opened, two thousand have been collected in Ohio 
from a Centennial festival, and eight hundred 
came from Richmond, in Virginia; and the ladies 
of New York are moving, and the best results are 
anticipated. As these words are written, a great 
public meeting is proposed, and speeches that 
shall open hearts and hands and purses. Mean- 
while the ladies of the Association, largely at their 
own expense, are furnishing the old house with old 
furniture such as it may have known in its prime. 
As late as 1862, the Easy Chair remembers that 
it was shown at Mount Vernon the bedstead upon 
which Washington died. Such, at least, is the im- 
pression ; and it is to be hoped that the relic still 
remains, for every thing in and around the house 


| which in any manner belonged to Washington or 


was associated with him should have been amply 
paid for by those two hundred thousand dollars. 
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The restoration and maintenance of Mount Ver- 
non is, as a sensible woman most truly says, “ the 
most sensible piece of sentiment in this Centen- 
nial vear.”’ The past, at least, is secure, said Web- 
ster; and amidst the sorry disclosures of the time, 
how true are those words of a wiser than Web- 


ster: ‘‘ Who that sees the meanness of our poli- 
tics but inly congratulates Washington that he is 


long already wrapped in his shroud and forever 
safe; that he was laid sweet in his grave, the 
hope of humanity not yet subjugated in him ?” 
But to what end did he live and die if not to sow 
in our hearts the seed of the same hope, and in 
our wills the power to fulfill it? Mean men only 


make mean politics; and what is Washington if | 
not the immortal illustration of the truth that the | 


nobler the man, the nobler his politics; the surer 
and more commanding the state, the higher and 
more confident the hope of humanity ? 


Many inspiring words will this year be spoken | 


of Washington, but none finer, truer, more rever- 
ent, more satisfactory, than those which an En- 


glishman uttered of him thirteen years after his | 
death. It was William Smyth, Professor of Mod- | 
ern History at English Cambridge. His lectures | 
are well known, but in the Life of George Tick- | 


nor, lately published, there is some personal ac- 
count of him which will be new to most of those 
who are familiar with his delightful book. Mr. 
Ticknor saw him at a breakfast at Rogers’s, the 
poet, in 1835. He had met him a few evenings 
before at a concert at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s, 
and says of him: “His singular appearance at- 
tracted my notice there at first. Tall and some- 
what aw kward, dressed like a marquis de Tancien 
régime, and looking like one, with his ear-locks 
combed out and his hair powdered, but still with 
an air of great carelessness, he moved about in 
that brilliant assembly, hardly spoken to by a 
single person, with a modest and quiet air, as if 


he belonged not to it, and yet, when there was a | 


fine passage in the music, seeming to enjoy it as 
if he were all ear. This morning he came in the 
same whimsical dress, and had the same singular 
air. But I found it all entirely natural and sim- 
ple. He talked well and not much, and some of 
his remarks had great beauty as well as great 
truth and originality; now and then he showed 
a striking eagerness in manner, which contrast- 
ed strongly with his usual modesty and reserve. 
On the whole, I think he justified his reputation 
s a man of genius and as one of the first men 
now at Cambridge, where he is Professor of Mod- 
ern History.” 


It is this Englishman who, at the close of his | 


last lecture upon the American war, says of 
Washington: ‘“ Whatever was the difficulty, the 
trial, the temptation, or the danger, there stood 
the soldier and the citizen, eternally the same, 
without fear and without reproach; and there 
was the man who was not only at all times vir- 
tuous, but at all times wise. The merit of Wash- 
ington by no means ceases with his campaigns ; 
it becomes after the peace of 1783 even more 
striking than before; for the same man who for 
the sake of liberty was ardent enough to resist 
the power of Great Britain and hazard every 
thing on this side the grave, at a later period 
had to be temperate enough to resist the same 
spirit of liberty when it was mistaking its proper 
objects and transgressing its appointed limits. 
The American Revolution was to approach him, 


and he was to kindle in the general flame: the 
French Revolution was to reach him, and to con. 
sume but too many of his countrymen; and his 
own ethereal mould, incapable of stain, was to 
purge off the baser fire victorious! But all this 
was done; he might have been pardoned though 
he had failed amidst the enthusiasm of thos¢ 
around him, and when liberty was the delusion - 
but the foundations of the moral wérld wer 
shaken, and not the understanding of Washing. 
ton.” This, surely, is the character to contem- 
plate and to desire in the great year that is pass- 
ing. These are words that might be graved in 
gold over the portal of Mount Vernon. 


THERE are two or three books of great interest 
recently published or publishing, and among them 
the novel of Daniel Deronda, which it is the good 
fortune of this Magazine to present to American 
readers. In speaking of it, the Easy Chair pre- 
sumably speaks with those who are familiar with 
it to the present issue. The firmness of the touch, 
the acuteness of insight, the force of imagination, 
| the grasp of character, and the gleam of wit ar 
| all very evident. The courage and the power of 
| the author, with the high magic of imagination, 
jare shown especially in the chapter fully intro 

ducing Daniel Deronda and his finding the young 
Jewess, Mirah, upon the Thames. The city of 
London and the river Thames, grim, dingy, famil- 
iar, are suddenly flooded with “ the light that nev- 
er was on sea or land,” and become as romantic 
asa realm of faery. We certainly could not doubt 
or question the power of a writer who should cast 
upon the East River and the shores of Blackwell’s 
| Island such a glamour of enchantment as Georg: 
Eliot has thrown over London. Dickens, in th« 
opening chapter of Our Mutual Friend, has paint- 
| ed a most vigorous and memorable picture of the 
river life. It is one of his truly powerful scenes, 
a natural chapter in the story of a river that flows 
through the heart of the great, cruel city, the con- 
stant companion of squalid poverty and fearful 
crime. 

But in Daniel Deronda it is touched with ex- 
quisite romance, and the sketch of the young 

Englishman rowing down the stream in the sun- 
| set, and singing the Italian melody which falls 
upon the ear and heart of the despairing girl 
upon the shore, the rescue, and the sheltering 
sympathy of the English home in which he places 
her, cover the river with a singular tenderness 
of grace and poetic charm. As studies of En- 
glish character, Deronda and Grandcourt are fine- 
lycontrasted. Each is elaborately drawn, and with 
perfect intelligence. They are not types or em- 
| bodied qualities, they are complex human beings 
| full of subtle lights and shades. They show what 
| is not always suspected, the variety and richness 
| of the-English nature and character, as indeed 
| the whole story does, so far as it has advanced. 
| It is not local or provincial or cockney. It is 
| not English in the sense that Miss Austen’s stories 

are. But it is so in a fuller and larger and more 
| comprehensive sense. Miss Austen paints with 
| exquisite delicacy certain familiar English char- 
| acters and scenes, and especially of conventional 
j life. But Miss Austen’s stories do not explain 
| the reign of Elizabeth and the Great Rebellion. 
George Eliot’s do. They show the power, the 
scope, the sweep, of the English genius. The pres- 
ent tale has already opened upon a great scale. 
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It is more cosmopolitan than any of her previous | 


works, and the interest is already commanding. 

So is that of the life of Macaulay,* of which 
there is an admirable account in this number of 
the Magazine. He was one of the Scotchmen 
who have conferred great lustre upon England, 
for that name includes all the islanders. Burns 
and Seott and Carlyle and Macaulay are among 
the great names in English literature during the 
century, and they were Scotchmen—Macaulay at 
least on the father’s side. But it would not be 
easy to find a more characteristic Englishman 
in literature, and in temperament and character. 
But yet he had none of the characteristic manly 
tastes of the English, as they are called. He nev- 
er played games at school, nor shot, nor swam, 
nor rode, nor drove, nor fished. He liked books 
and men, and wanted nothing more. The first 
clear glimpse we have of him is lying flat upon 
his stomach on the floor before the fire, reading, 
and holding a piece of bread-and-butter in his 
hand. And this practice, which became a habit, 
ludicrously recalls Emerson’s description of him 
in the English Traits. ‘The brilliant Macaulay, 
who expresses the tone of the English governing 
classes of the day, explicitly teaches that good 
means good to eat, good to wear, material com- 
modity....It was a curious result, in which the 
civility and religion of England for a thousand 
years end in denying morals and reducing the 
intellect to a saucepan.” 

But however that may be, the story of Macau- 
lay is singularly entertaining. He was full of life 
from the start, overflowing with it—loud, jovial. 
His father, the heroic Dissenter, Zachary Macau- 
lay, of Clapham, hears with pain of his son’s stri- 
dent tones in college, and “ Tom” replies, with re- 
spect, that he has no more voice than a healthy 
youth ought to have. And there are charming 
domestie scenes, where he blows horns with the 
children up and down the stairs, and spouts droll 
impromptu parodies, and caps verses, screaming 
his triumph back into the house, holding the door 


open for the purpose, as he goes to his chambers, | 


and then, in the explosion of laughter, slamming 
it after him. Me was an “adorably” Tom, and 
his sisters worshiped him. His mother was proud 
of him. But father Zachary, probably thinking 
well of “the religious hoy for Margate” of which 


and feared the allurements of the world. Some 
of Tom’s early letters would certainly be called 
those of a“ prig” by the boys who did not go to 


Clapham Academy, but they show how curiously | 


mature was his mind from the first, while they 
have a great deal of humor. 

This, indeed, is apparent every where. He 
saw the ludicrous aspect instinctively, and he 
made grotesque little parodies and rhymes, which 
are not very important, but which are the evi- 
dence of lively companionship. This volume also 


sh ws the bright beginning of his political career | 


—a career which, to a young man of his tastes, 
acquirements, and capacities, must have been 
singularly alluring. 


declamation of the Macaulay rhetoric must have 





* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
nephew, G. Orro Trevetyan, Member of Parliament 


for Hawick District of Burghs. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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His first speeches were very | 
successful, and it is easy to imagine that a fine | 


been very effective. But his literary and political 
successes were simultaneous, and soon made him 
the London “lion” that he never ceased to be. 
The first volume closes with his departure for 
India, and the second will complete the work. 
Mr. Trevelyan has used his material very skillful!- 
ly, and has made an exceedingly attractive book. 

Such, also, is the Life of George Ticknor, two 
large volumes published by Osgood. Mr. Tick- 
nor was a Boston scholar who wrote the History 
of Spanish Literature and the Life of Prescott, 
and who died in 1871, at the age of eighty. Yet 
this Boston scholar was cosmopolitan in his ac- 
quirements and his social acquaintance, and there 


| has been no more interesting American biogra- 


phy. He was born in 1791, of parents in easy 
circumstances, and when his natural taste for 
study had been gratified to the highest attainable 
point of the educational resources of his native 
country, he went to Europe and remained for 
several years. No young man ever turned good 
opportunities to better account, and the story of 
his European career is well worthy the careful 
attention of young Americans. In no other book 
will they see more clearly stated what is possible 
for a young man to do with his European years. 
Young Ticknor went to England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. In every country he mas- 
tered the language, literature, and history ; he 
made the most careful observation of all that was 
locally most interesting, and his society was that 
of the most accomplished and the most noted 
persons. The doors of this society were opened 
to him by letters that he carried from ex-Presi- 
dents John Adams and Jefferson, but he retained 
his hold upon it by his own ability. 

He returned to this country, and continued the 
same studious and social life. Every foreigner of 
mark who arrived in America came to him upon 
reaching Boston, and his personal friends were 
Dana, Webster, Everett, and Prescott. He 
thoroughly conservative, in the usual sense, 
had no sympathy with the radival religious and 
political movements which characterized the city 
in which he lived, and therefore some of the most 
justly illustrious names of his time and neighbor- 
hood are not found among. those of his friends 
and associates. He made two other visits to Eu- 


was 
and 


| rope, one in the interest of the Free Library of 
the Easy Chair lately spoke, rather shook his head, | 


Boston, and again was received in what are called 
distinguished circles. Indeed, the social atmos- 
phere of the book is highly rarefied, but the Bos- 
ton scholar evidently held his own in every so- 
ciety. Mr. Ticknor held no public position, but 
he was not indifferent to public affairs. He had 


| seen almost all the most famous people of his 


time, and he had so happy a faculty of recording 
his impressions that many of the most graphic 
and vivid sketches of those whose names are 
most interesting are found upon his pages. He 
knew how to describe—a talent which is invalu- 
able to a man who sees so much as he saw, and 


| his biography, which is prepared with admirable 


tact, will rank among the best of its kind. 
Wnuat is Honestus thinking of in these days ? 
Honestus, if the reader will please to remember, 


|is the patriotic gentleman who decided that it 


was his duty personally to attend to politics, and 
so hastened to the primary meeting, and was com- 
pelled to recommend to his fellow-citizens as a 
candidate a man of whom he knew nothing what- 
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ever, but whom he strongly suspected to be a ras- 
cal. This unfortunate result of a laudable im- 
pulse and conviction was due to the system by 
which candidates are now nominated. The con- 
clusion seemed to be, not that Honestus and his 
friends should henceforth refuse to take part in 
political meetings, but that they should begin as 
early as the rascals. To this conclusion Mr. Jo- 
siah Phillips Quincy takes exception in an ex- 
ceedingly clever little essay published in a slight 
volume called The Protection of Majorities, which 
is well worthy the attention of Honestus and his 
friends. Mr. Quincy says, in effect, that the cau- 
cus or the primary meeting will be controlled by 
one of two classes, the average citizen, whose | 
daily business is not politics, and the office-holder, 
or the bummer, or the political huckster, or the 
rascal, or any other man, whose business is poli- 
tics; and that, of course, in such a contest the 
men with the immediate, bread-and-butter inter- 
est will prevail over those whose interest is re- 
spect for virtue and a patriotic desire for good 
government. He does not say that the office- 
holder is always a trader, but it is undeniable that 
he has a selfish interest in the result of elections, 
which must involuntarily influence his action. 
The Easy Chair, whose business is not politics, 
has, with all other spectators equally removed 
from the field, often wondered why the gentle- 
men who hold office do not see that the kind of 
stigma which attaches to the term office-holder 
arises from the fact that every body knows the | 
appointment to be due to favor and not to merit, 
and that the office-holding activity in politics is 
seen to be necessarily selfish. There should be 
no position more honorable than that of a faith- 
ful servant of the public. But if, on the con- 
trary, the fact of holding a minor office is gen- 
erally regarded as a kind of doubtful honor, 
outsiders like the Easy Chair naturally expect 
that the office-holders should be the very first 
persons to inquire into the causes, and to sus- 
tain most heartily any reasonable remedy. But 
so long as no remedy is applied, and the situa- 
tion remains unchanged, the public service will 








be virtually put up at auction, and made the sport 
of intrigue. Therefore it is unfair for any agent 
of that service, however honorable and capable 
he may be, to complain that a general slur is cast 
upon it. The way to remove the slur is to remove 
the reason of it. But, again, until the system is 
changed, Honestus will find the caucus or prima- 
ry meeting to be just what it is now, and the 
more immediate and selfish interest will general. 
ly prevail over wise and patriotic counsels. 
Seeing this, Mr. Quincy proposes to obviate it 
by furnishing a gazette at the public expense, to 
be issued before elections, in which the natural 
leaders of opinion can declare their preferences 
and the reasons for it before the voters are com- 
mitted, and in a manner which will appeal to their 
intelligence. This plan seems to abandon the 
hope of changing the present character of the 
caucus. But until this can be done there will 
be no essential change or improvement. The pub. 
lication of the gazette would be determined by 
those whom the caucus selects. The caucus as 
now constituted can not be flanked. It will yield 
only to a direct attack. If, therefore, Honestus 


| and his friends would subdue it to its true pur- 


pose, they must not keep out of it. A change 
can come only from a change of the civil service 
system, and that only from the action of those 
who are nominated by caucuses. The remedy is 
twofold: first, the constant appeal to public opin- 
ion, which, unless our whole government is a mis- 
take, will not be without results; and second, act- 
ive participation in the caucus, and the practical 
opposition of the better to the meaner motive. 

Meanwhile Honestus may be very sure that 
nothing will be done if he and his friends are per- 
suaded that nothing can be done. But no man 
whose memory covers twenty years in this coun- 
try has the right to think that. The general 
corruption of our politics is no greater than in- 
dividual evils that we have conquered. Let Ho- 
nestus remember that this continent would never 
have been unveiled if those who thought Colum- 
bus a fool—and they were the vast majority— 
could have had their way. 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


N Early Man in Europe (Harper and Broth- | 

ers), Professor CHARLES Rav gives in a clear | 
and compact way, and for popular rather than | 
scientific readers, some account of the principal | 
facts known respecting prehistoric man. Wheth- | 
er there was a prehistoric man—whether the hu- | 
man race existed in the very early ages, and long 
prior to the time to which formerly his creation | 
was attributed—is a question which he does not 
argue. Indeed, in no sense and on no subject is | 
this volume either directly or indirectly contro- 
versial, nor does the author attempt to recon- 
cile the facts which he narrates with the old- 
time theories on this subject, or with what have | 
been taken to be the teachings of the Bible. As- | 
suming man’s early existence, he proceeds to give 
an account, first, of the implements found in the | 
drift—the earliest and rudest indications of human | 
life; next, of the caves and the recent discoveries | 
in them, and the opinions of scientific men con- | 
cerning the troglodytes, or cave-men, and their | 


probable degree of civilization, with illustrations, 
from discovered remains, of their proficiency in 
the arts and sciences; then of the lake-settle- 
ments; and finally of the later stone imple- 
ments found chiefly in Northern Europe. He 


| does not undertake to fix the actual age of the 


human race, but he quotes with approval the 
declaration of Carl Vogt, that the paradise of the 


| past was one of a rude barbarism, from which 


humanity has gradually extricated itself by a bit- 
ter struggle for existence, prolonged and, in its 
results of amelioration, gradual. Smaller and 
more concise than either Lubbock’s . Prehistoric 
Times or Figuier’s Primitive Man, it is far better 


| arranged than the former, and far more cautious 
in statement and trustworthy in detail than the 
latter. We know of no book so useful to give 
the unscientific reader a general idea of the pres- 
ent state of scientific knowledge and opinion on 
this subject, in a calm and uncontroversial way. 
There are some peculiarities in the position of 








Professor Ernst Haxrcken, and the German at- | 


mosphere in which and the German market for 
which he has written, in his History of Creation 
(D. Appleton and Co.), which give to his work a 
special value to the student of anthropology in 
its modern phases. He is wholly free from any 
religious prejudices or prepossessions. He is writ- 
ing for an audience apparently as indifferent as 
himself. The effect of his scientific speculations 
concerning the origin of man, and the order and 
development and present government of the uni- 
yerse, on the moral and religious welfare of either 
the individual or the community, does not give 
him the least concern. He writes, therefore, 
with a freedom and frankness of utterance which 
we should look for in vain in any English or 
American writer of respectable position or au- 
thority. He gives the development theory in its 
extreme form. He neither shrinks from arriv- 
ing himself nor from conducting his readers to 
the baldest atheistic conclusions. He places in 
clear contrast the two theories of the universe— 
the one assuming a Divine mind and will, which 
planned and created and orders it, the other de- 
nying that any design is discoverable in nature, 
or any wisdom or beneficence in its impersonal 
creator. He declares decisively that “every one 
who makes a really close study of the organiza- 
tion and mode of life of the various animals and 
plants, and becomes familiar with the reciprocity 
or interaction of the phenomena of life, and the 
so-called ‘economy of nature,’ must necessarily 
come to the conclusion that this ‘ purposiveness’ 
no more exists than the much-talked-of ‘ benefi- 
cence’ of the creation.” He asserts that nature 
shows “the very opposite of that kindly and 
peaceful social life which the goodness of the 
Creator ought to have prepared for His creat- 
ures; and that “all natural bodies which are 
known to us are equally animated,” and, for illus- 
tration, that “when a stone is thrown into the 
air, and falls to the earth according to definite 
laws, or when in a solution of salt a crystal is 
formed, the phenomenon is neither more nor less 
a mechanical manifestation of life than the 
growth and flowering of plants, than the propa- 
gation of animals, or the activity of their senses, 
than the perception or the formation of thought 
in man.” He declares of science, 7. e., science as 
he holds it, that “nowhere in the whole domain 
of human knowledge does it recognize real meta- 
physics, but throughout only physics ;” and though 
he does imply that “the real value of life does not 
lie in material enjoyment, but in moralaction,” he 
leaves as little basis in philosophy for virtue in 
thought or word or deed in man as in the falling 
stone or the flowering shrub. We are far from 
saying that these views are the logical or neces- 
sary deductions from Mr. Darwin’s theories con- 
cerning either the origin of species or the descent 
of man; we do not believe that they are. But 
they present with singular clearness and force, 
because with unusual frankness and a curiously 
naive indifference to religious thought or senti- 
ment, the nature of the issue gradually shaping 
itself, in this country as in England and on the 
continent of Europe, between the philosophy that 
recognizes the spiritual nature of man, the re- 
ality of his reason and his will, his moral ac- 
countability for his actions, and a Divine mind 
and will in and behind nature, and that which 
recognizes no God but law and no soul but force. 
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Any work, from whatever stand-point written, 
which serves to set this issue clearly before the 
thoughtful world, may be welcomed for its final 
effect, whatever its temporary influence may be. 
As might be anticipated, Professor Haeckel is 
more successful in representing the views of 
those whom he follows—Goethe, Lamarck, and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire—than those from whom he 
dissents—Linneus, Cuvier, and Agassiz—though, 
except in the case of the opinions of Agassiz, 
which he certainly travesties, there is apparently 
an endeavor to be fair, albeit it is not always sig 
nally successful. As an extreme radical view of 
evolutionism, this work is valuable, both by rea- 
son of the perfect frankness of the author in 
avowing conclusions which a prudent American 
would have concealed, which Mr. Darwin has cer- 
tainly never avowed, and for the largeness and 
comprehensiveness of the view which it affords, 
from the materialistic stand-point, of the latest 
discoveries and theories of science in the realm 
of biology. 

Before the Franco-German war Puitie GILBERT 
HaMERTON went to France, sought and found a 
quiet country home in the midst of pleasant ro- 
mantic scenery, and easy of access, on the one 
hand to the great literary centres—Paris, Lyons, 
Geneva—on the other hand to the finest European 
scenery—the mountains and the lakes of Switzer- 
land. Here he settled down to a quiet rural life, 
and to the study and practice of his art; and of 
his life here he has given the world a thoroughly 
interesting account in Round my House (Roberts 
Brothers). Mr. Hamerton is always an entertain- 
ing writer, and this not merely because his pen is an 
artist’s brush, and his pages abound with pictures, 
but yet more because of the breadth and geniality 
of his sympathies. Art critics are generally sour 
and morose. 


Either they are made so by the prac- 
tice of criticism, or they take to their profession 
from a native love of critical analysis, with which 
any delicate human sympathies are as incongru- 
ous as they would have been with the work of an 


inquisitor in the Middle Ages. The psychological 
progress of Mr. Ruskin, exemplified by the con- 
trast between his earler and his later works, il- 
lustrates the cynical influence of critical observa- 
tion and writing on the critic. Mr. Hamerton, 
while an independent thinker, and sometimes cu- 


| riously indifferent to popular opinion, possesses a 


rare faculty of putting himself in the place of 
those whom he undertakes to depict. His 7alks 
about Animals strikingly illustrated this poetic 
sympathy. If the dog or the horse had been able 
to write about himself, he could not have given 
a portraiture of character more from the animal 
stand-point than did Mr. Hamerton. This same 
quality makes Round my House a peculiarly charm- 
ing book to those who like to obtain pleasant 
views of their neighbors, and to think well rather 
than ill of them. He who measures French civ- 
ilization and culture by their conformity to those 
of England or the United States will be likely to 
throw the book down before he has half finished 
it, and he who wants to read about his neighbors 
only to sneer at them will think it tame and spir- 
itless. But those who like to see French life and 
character not exactly from the Frenchman’s point 
of view, but from that of an adopted citizen, an 
Englishman thoroughly imbued with French feel- 
ing, and in his practices largely conformed to 
French customs—who looks always to see the good 
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in his neighbors, and always is glad not to see 


the evil—will find a picture of French life here | 


that will be to them both a surprise and a charm. 
They will learn that Paris is not all of France; 
that there is a simple rural life; that it is, indeed, 
less invaded by the fashion and the exhibitory 
expenditures of the cities than that of our own 
rural districts; that drinking does not necessari- 
ly mean drunkenness; that households are man- 
aged with an economy and a simplicity exception- 
al even in a New England village; that, in brief, 
it is not so much the Frenchman as the foreigner 
who makes Paris what it is. And if the reader 
listens to Mr. Hamerton in the same sympathetic 
spirit in which he speaks, we are greatly mistaken 


if he does not lay down the book, not only with | 


a kindlier, warmer, and more respectful feeling 
toward the Frenchman, but also with some les- 
sons learned which, if he or she—particularly she 
—has courage to put into practice, will be of gen- 
uine service, not only to the practitioner, but also 
to the community. 

God and the Bible, by MattuHew Arnotp (J. R. 
Osgood and Co.), is supplementary to—perhaps 
it may be called a sequel to—Literature and Dog- 
ma. It is largely, quite too largely, a reply to the 
English criticisms, of different sorts and from 
opposing schools of criticism, on that curiously 
suggestive volume. Mr. Arnold appears to us to 


see in a vague and shadowy way the truth, to- | 


ward the realization of which more and more the 
Church and the world are tending, that religion 
is a vital experience, not an intellectual philoso- 
phy; but so far from seeing this plainly or ex- 
pressing it clearly, he proposes to substitute for 
a theological basis, which certainly all can under- 
stand, though many do not believe, one which 
can neither be understood nor believed. The two 
essential principles which he desires, according 
to his own account, to maintain and make clear 
are, first, that there is no satisfactory evidence 
that God “is a personal Being who thinks and 
loves,” but “ the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness ;”’ and second, that to win Christ 
means “laying hold of the method and secret of 
Jesus.” He is under not only the curious delu- 
sion that these definitions take away all that is 
mystical and perplexing from the Bible, and leave 
it a plain and simple book, free for the use of the 


common people, and emancipated from all recon- | 


dite theology, but also that all those who can 
not comprehend his singular terminology—for we 
doubt whether it is really any thing else—are not 
truly honest with themselves, but are guilty of 
what he calls “intellectual levity.” To the broad- 
minded scholar Matthew Arnold’s contributions 
to theological science will be valuable, for he will 
be able to discern in them a real and important 
principle, which the author himself has not fully 
discerned; but it will be necessary te think to 
the bottom problems on which Mr. Arnold has 
written with the eagerness of a discoverer, and 
without profoundly studying or accurately com- 
prehending either the nature of his discovery or 
the tendency of his unripe thoughts. The stu- 
dent must pluck them and let them ripen; if he 
swallows them green, they will be sure to disagree 
with him. The best chapter in the book, and 
one of real value to the critic, is that on “ The 
Fourth Gospel from Within.” 

Perhaps the real reason why Miss Brappon is 
accounted a sensational writer may be found 





| 
| largely in the titles of her novels. These are 
almost always striking; certainly Dead Men’s 
Shoes (Harper and Brothers) will compel the at- 
tention of the novel-reader. The title is apt 
and indicates the moral of the story. The lesson 
| Which Miss Braddon aims to teach is that men in 
| misfortune have something better to do than to 
| wait for dead men’s shoes, and women something 
better to do than to plot for them. In this par- 
ticular instance the shoes, when their owner died, 
were found to be so thoroughly worn out as to 
constitute no inheritance—a not infrequent re- 
sult in similar cases in actual life of “great ex- 
pectations.” Children do not spend their pennies 
for pills, and men and women rarely care to buy 
moral instruction when they get the last novel 
| This fact Miss Braddon recognizes; and in this 
her last story, as in her novels generally, she suc- 
ceeds in constructing a plot sufficiently exciting, 
while making it centre around and illustrate a 
| not unimportant truth in social morals. The 
story is hardly equal in dramatic interest to Miss 
Braddon’s best ventures; and the incidents—the 
flight of the young wife, the skillful planning 
and plotting for her uncle’s imaginary fortune, 
his sudden death, and her arrest—are all quite 
outside the realm of the probable. But the story 
is entertaining, and the general tone is so far 
healthful, that its inherent improbability may be 
fairly asserted to be its only serious defect. We 
may quite safely recommend it, if not as one of 
either the very highest artistic or moral charac- 
ter, yet as one the perusal of which will certain- 
ly furnish harmless entertainment, and not im- 
probably positive moral benefit. 

The Habitations of Man in all Ages, by EUGENE 
Vio.iet-LE-Duc (J. R. Osgood and Co.), is a cu- 
riously unique book in design and structure 
Two ideal beings, Epergos and Doxius, the one 
representing progress, the other conservatism, 
visit in succession successive races and ages of 
men. These visits are made by the author the 
occasion for a description of the habitations, 
and to some small extent of the habits and cus- 
toms, of different nations and eras. In some in- 
stances Epergos suggests improvements, which, 
in spite of the remonstrances and resistance of 
Doxius, are adopted and incorporated in the new 
dwellings. Thus not only the habitations are 
described, but the process of development from 
the ruder to the higher forms. The book is fully 
illustrated ; the spirit of the narrative is remark- 
ably well maintained; and the characteristics of 
the various forms of human habitations, from 
the hut of the wild man of the woods to the man- 
sion of Paris, are described with a picturesque 
vivacity which makes the volume as entertaining 
as it is instructive—The Centenary edition of 
Bancrort’s History of the United States (Little, 
Brown, and Co.) is something more than an old 
standard in a new dress. Its character can be 
best described by an extract from the preface: 
“For more than forty years the author has been 
accustomed to invite and receive from friends in 
all parts of the Union instruction on the branches 
of American history to which they had specially 
given attention; and during the same period new 
and more complete materials have become access- 
ible from the most various sources, Of manu- 
| scripts which have fallen within his reach it has 
been his habit to take copies or extracts where they 
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the means of contesting any controverted state- 
ment might always be at hand. The notes and 
papers which have thus been accumulated form 
the groundwork of the present revision, to which 
a solid year of close and undivided application 
has been devoted. Every noteworthy criticism 
that has come under observation has been care- 
fully weighed, accepted for what it was worth, 
and never rejected except after examination. 
The main object has been the attainment of per- 
fect accuracy, so that, if possible, not even a 
partial error may escape correction.” In form 
the work is a duodecimo. It is to be completed 
in six volumes. The type is clear and legible, the 
size convenient ; dates are added in the margin. 
—The last two volumes of “ Brief Biographies” 
—French Political Leaders, by Epvwarp Kine, and 
English Radical Leaders, by R. J. Hinton (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons)—carry out admirably the prom- 
ise of the first volume of this very useful series. 
To write a just biography of living men is always 
difficult, both from the trouble attending the ac- 
cumulation of the necessary materials, and from 
the embarrassment occasioned by party prejudice 
and passion. These difficulties have been so well 
surmounted in this series that we are not in the 
least inclined to look for or point out special de- 
fects. For the student of current French and 
English political history they are very valuable, 
containing information not easily accessible any 
where else. Mr. Hinton’s volume shows more 
numerous marks of extensive reading, Mr. King’s 
greater evidence of thought and individual study 
of character.—Mr. J. A. Doyte’s History of the 
United States (Henry Holt and Co.), the sixth 
volume in “Freeman’s Historical Course for 


Schools,” will hardly be accepted by American 


students as a text-book for acquiring a knowledge 


of the history of their own country. The style is 
that of perfectly bald historical statement, char- 


acterized neither by breadth of philosophical gen- | 


eralization, brilliance of rhetorical language, nor 
pictorial power in description. 
fessor Walker will hardly be appreciated by the 
youthful student, and they are not really adequate 
in execution for any others.—Professor Joun D. 


World (D. Appleton and Co.) is much more at- 


472 pages, and leave much zest in the narrative ; 
but for a bird’s-eye view of the whole course of his- 
tory from Adam to General Grant, this is a useful 
treatise. The illustrations add to its attractive- 
ness to the young, rather than to its actual value. 
—King and Commonwealth (J. H. Coates and Co.) 
is a valuable monograph, treating, in a small vol- 


ume of a little less than 400 pages, of the history | 


of Charles I. and the Great Rebellion. 
reprint from the English. 
ToN Corpery and J. Srurtees Puityporrts, are 
hearty believers in that constitutional liberty 
which was evolved out of the civil war, and 
which would justify giving to the Great Rebell- 


It isa 


purpose, the more honorable title of ‘“ Revolution.” 
The book shows evidences not only of a careful 
study of the historical facts, but also of the con- 
stitutional principles which this era in English 
history illustrates and enforces. 
of Charles I. our own constitutional liberties real- 
ly took their rise, and he who has not time to 


| cupation. 


The maps by Pro- | 


The authors, J. Merr- | 


study in detail the more elaborate histories of 
England will find in a careful study of this mon- 
ograph much valuable light thrown on the origin, 
nature, and value of our own political institutions. 
—A Paying Investment, by ANNA E. Dickryson 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.), is a forcible and earnest 
plea for more universal and thorough popular 
education. The facts and figures are marshaled 
with a skill which is quite sufficient to convince 
the most incredulous that a woman might well be 
a better legislator than some men ; but they would 
be more effective if she had not made so evident an 
endeavor to make them so by an unnatural style. 
The rhetoric of Victor Hugo is not the best for a 
writer on any branch of political economy.—Rod- 
inson Crusoe’s Money, by Davin A. Wxits (Harper 
and Brothers), is an essay on finance in the guise 
ofastory. The skill with which the author weaves 
into his narrative the extraordinary theories which 
have been propounded on the floor of Congress, 
and off it, reminds the reader of the writings of 
Dean Swift, though the dramatic element so mark- 
ed in the great satirist’s stories is almost wholly 
wanting. For a simple exposition of finance, 
making it clear to the simplest understanding— 
even that of an average Congressman—this little 
book is without a rival.—American housekeepers 
will welcome Floral Decorations for Dwelling- 
Houses, by ANNTE Hassarp (Macmillan and Co.). 
Any kind of decoration will cost either time or 
money, but there is no kind which costs less in 


| original outlay, and makes better return for the 


expenditure, than house plants, and the care of 
them is itself an education and a healthful oc- 
Miss Hassard’s book is not technical. 
It contains valuable, because suggestive, direc- 
tions for the arrangement of flowers for the dec- 
oration of the room and the person, as well as 
counsel respecting window gardening and kindred 
topics. The book, though English in origin, has 
been revised and adapted for American readers. 
—Second cousin to this volume is one still small- 
er and less pretentious—Mr. E. P. Ror’s Culture 


| of Small Fruits, published by the author. It gives 


plain and practical directions for the cultivation 


| of strawberries, so succinct and clear that we 
QuackenBos’s Illustrated School History of the } 


are almost deluded into the belief that even we 


| could make them grow.—The third volume of the 
tractive than such compendiums usually are. It is | 
impossible to compact all history into a volume of | 


Encyclopedia Britannica (J. M. Stoddardt and Co.) 
carries the work nearly through the letter B. 
The article “ Bible” affords a good opportunity to 
measure the religious and theological character 
of this work. Taking this article as a sample, 
the cyclopedia is more decided and stronger in 
its tone than Appleton’s. It gives the latest 
views of the German schools of criticism without 
adopting them, but it scarcely gives sufficient ex- 
planation of or weight to the more conservative 
opinions.—Mr. Procror’s Our Place among the In- 
Jinities (D. Appleton and Co.) consists of twelve 


| separate but not wholly disconnected essays on 


various astronomical subjects. He frequently 
refers to what are regarded as religious opinions, 


| and often when there is small occasion to do so, 
ion, since the rebels ultimately achieved their | 


and it is generally in a way to indicate an oppo- 


| sition to them, though always in respectful lan- 


guage. While interesting and instructive, his pa- 
pers lack that clearness of statement which makes 


| every thing that Professor Tyndall writes so at- 
From the reign | 


tractive, and that pictorial quality which made 
the astronomical lectures of Professor Mitchell 


, 80 full of the grandeur of their subject. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, | 
Astronomy.—The lack of an asteroid or so for | 
the month of March is not to be attributed to the | 
negligence of astronomers, but to the prevailing 
cloudiness of the sky, which has prevented as- 
tronomical observations, notably that of the | 
eclipse of the sun on March 25. 

We note, however, in Vol. xlii. of the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, the reports on | 
the total solar eclipse of 1871, December 11, by | 
lennant, in India, and of that of 1874, April 16, | 
by Stone, of the Cape of Good Hope. Stone's at- | 
tention was chiefly directed to the outer corona, | 
which he considers he has proved to be a solar 
appendage. A discussion of several drawings of | 
the inner corona, and a comparison of these with | 
earlier photographs and drawings, lead him to 
the conclusion that the inner corona is perma- | 
nently contracted in the general direction of the 
sun’s axis of rotation, and that it is likely that | 
the whole corona is so contracted. 

Trouvelot publishes in the Proceedings of the | 
American Academy a memoir on veiled solar 
spots; while Secchi, in the Italian Spectroscopic 
Journal, discusses the recent researches on solar 
radiation of Langley, Mayer, and Ericsson. An 
elaborate drawing of Saturn has been published 
by Trouvelot, with considerations on the condi- | 
tion of his rings; while the eight satellites of Sat- 
urn have been very fully observed by Hall with 
the Washington Refractor, more than 260 obser- 
vations of all of them having been secured. 

The Royal Astronomical Society’s committee 
on physical observations of Jupiter publish a cir- 
cular requesting drawings to be made by Amer- | 
ican observers during the present opposition, as 
Jupiter will be too far south for European as- 
tronomers. It is to be hoped their invitation | 
will be responded to. They offer to send blanks 
and instructions to any one willing to undertake 
the work. 

Double stars continue to receive attention. 
Dunér, of Lund, is preparing his measures of 
double stars for the press (2700 in all), and it 
is hoped that they will be published by the end 
of 1876. 

Lord Lindsay’s observatory at Dun Echt has 
commenced its publications with a volume (now | 
in press) containing a summary of all F. G. W. 
Struve’s double-star work. It is to comprise all | 
the Dorpat observations, and those in Mensur | 
Micrometrice. Wilson and Seabroke, of Rugby, | 
and Gledhill, of Halifax, have published the re- | 
sults of several years’ work on double stars, done 
in concert on a selected list (Memoirs R. A. §., 
Vol. xlii.), especial attention having been paid 
to binaries. 

Mr. Barclay’s observatory at Leyton has also an | 
observing list, comprising all known and suspect- | 
ed binaries, and a special list of double stars re- 
quiring observation, communicated by Sir John 
Herschel just before his death. Dr. Schmidt, of 
Athens, sends to the Astronomische Nachrichten | 
the discussion of his thirty years’ observations of | 
Algol, the variable star. A comparison of his 
own work with that of Argelander and Schoen- | 
feld shows that the period of variability is well | 
known, What the cause of the variation in light | 
is, which produces a change from the second to | 
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the fourth magnitude and back to the second ey. 
ery 2 days 20 hours 48 minutes 53.60 seconds, we 
are as far as ever from knowing. The proper 
motions of 406 southern stars have been studied 


| by Stone, of the Cape of Good Hope. The mate. 


rials for this study are less than might have been 
supposed, as Stone has been obliged to reject all 


| Lacaille’s observations with the rhomboidal mi- 


crometer, retaining only those made with the al- 
titude instruments. 

sredechin, of Moscow, has lately investigated 
the spectra of various nebula, mostly planetary, 
Most of these have a similar spectrum of three 
lines, A, B, and C. His mean results for wave 
lengths are, A=5003.9+1.2, B=4957+1.4, C= 
48592+3.1. The probable errors are deduced 
from the discordances of the lines of each nebula 
with the mean line for all, and not from errors of 
observation. 

Oudemanns describes in the Journal of the 
Italian Spectroscopical Society a new method of 
making heliometer measures in transits of the 
inferior planets, which was actually employed by 
him during the last transit of Venus. 

Tacchini describes the new observatory found- 
ed at Calcutta, under the care of P. Lafont, for 
spectroscopic observations of the sun. 

The University of California has accepted the 
offer of the fund for the Lick telescope. This is 
to be erected on Mount Hamilton, and all the sur- 
plus of the fund of $700,000 is to go to the sup- 
port of the observatory. 

In the Comptes Rendus, Liais describes a new 
adaptation of the mural circle, and an arrange- 
ment of all his instruments, so that the imstru- 
mental errors of each are determinable in several 
ways. 

In Ordnance Notes, No. xlvi., Lieutenant Rus- 
sell, Third Cavalry, describes a new electrical in- 
terrupter for the Schultz chronoseope, which may 


| be of use in refined astronomical or physical ob- 


servations. 

The English Loan Collection of Scientific In- 
struments will be exhibited in London this sum- 
mer, and is likely to be of great interest. The 
historical instruments of Galileo, Newton, Von 
Guericke, Huyghens, Torricelli, Herschel, Tycho 
3rahe, and others are to be there, and the collec- 
tion of special apparatus will be enormous. 

In the literature of astronomy we note the 
masterly address of Adams to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, on delivering its gold medal to 
Leverrier ; correspondence between Piazzi and 
Oriani, edited by Schiaparelli; and the memoir 
and correspondence of Caroline Herschel, edited 
by Lady Herschel (widow of Sir John). 

In Physics, we learn that the process of M. De 
la Bastie for hardening glass has met with a for- 
midable rival, F. Siemens, the well-known Dres- 
den manufacturer, has patented a method of hard- 
ening, tempering, and pressing glass all at the 
same time. Instead of plunging the softened 
glass in a bath of cold oil, the molten glass is run 
into suitable moulds, and while still highly heated 
is squeezed, the moulds—which are generally of 
metal—having the effect of giving the necessary 
cooling. For blown glass, shells or casings of 
platinum are made, and these are transferred to 
the mould together with the glass. 
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Mayer has published a preliminary note on two | 


new methods of research in acoustics, in which 
he asks the privilege of being permitted to de- 
velop them. The first is a plan for the determi- 
nation of the relative intensities of sounds of the 
same pitch. This is effected by placing a loose 
membrane any where between the centres of or- 


izin of two sounds of the same pitch, and perpen- | 


dicular to the line joining them, and then by any 
device determining the position where the mem- 
brane ceases to vibrate. The instrument he calls 
a phonometer. The second is a method for de- 
termining the direction of sounds. It consists 
of a membrane capable of being moved in any 
azimuth, and which can therefore be placed at 
right angles to a sonorous wave front. When it 
reaches this position it can not vibrate, since the 
impulses are alike on the two sides. To increase 
the aural parallax, two resonators may be used at 
the ends of a horizontal rod. 

Wallace has made a series of experiments on 
the Bunsen burner, with a view to utilize it for 
general heating purposes. In one form of burn- 


er devised by him the tube contains a simple strip | 


of metal so folded as to split up the rising cur- 
rents, and so producing an intimate mixture of 
the gas and air. Such a burner will not strike 
down. In another form, called by him the tan- 
gent burner, the gas enters a circular chamber 
tangentially, drawing in the air with it. In this 
way the two are thoroughly mixed; and if now 
they pass into the tube of the burner through a 
piece of gauze at its base, the burner is safe and 
trustworthy under all variations of pressure and 
quality of gas. 
purposes, the author proposed a stove six feet high 
and fifteen inches in diameter, with a partition 
dividing it vertically from the bottom to within 
six inches of the top. 


bottom of the other. 
Puluj has described a simple and easily con- 
structed form of apparatus for determining as a 


lecture experiment the mechanical equivalent of | 
It consists of two truncated cones of cast | 


heat. 
iron, one of which is fixed, the other movable, re- 


volving within the first and in contact with it. | 
The power consumed is measured by a kind of | 


Prony brake arrangement, and the rise of tem- 
perature by a thermometer placed in mercury in 
the inner cone. The mean result given by fifty- 


seven experiments with this machine is 426.7 | 


kilogram-meters. 
Puschl has investigated the fact, observed by 
Schmulewitsch, that caoutchoue when free dilates 


by heating, but that when stretched it contracts. | 


From the theoretical consideration that the elas- 
ticity of a body increases with the temperature 
when at a maximum of density, and decreases 
when the density is a minimum, the author con- 


cludes that caoutchoue has a minimum density, | 


the temperature of which diminishes as the ten- 
sion increases, 
ordinary temperature for caoutchoue without ten- 
sion, the co-efficient of dilatation being positive ; 


it is inferior to the ordinary temperature for | 


strongly stretched caoutchoue, the co-efficient be- 
ing negative. 

Marie-Davy has called attention to the agricul- 
tural value of meteorological observations. He 


gives the results of experiments made on growing | 


wheat, in which the rate of transpiration was com- 


To utilize the burner for heating | 


This temperature is above the | 


pared with the temperature and the actinometric 
power, and also gives statistics to show the con- 
nection between meteorology and crops. He be- 
lieves that at the close of May or early in June, 
at which time the wheat is in flower, it is possible 
to deduce from purely meteorological data the 
value of the future crop. 

Gernez has published in full his paper on the 
evaporation of superheated liquids. Having al- 
ready shown that evaporation is the only normal 
mode of vaporization of liquids, he now considers 
the peculiarities of this mode of producing vapor. 

Weber has determined anew with great accu- 
racy the specific heat of carbon, boron, and silicon 
by means of Bunsen’s ice-calorimeter. If the 
specific heat of these bodies be taken at a tem- 
perature where they are constant, that of carbon 
is 0.467, silicon is 0.203, and boron is 0.500, thus 
bringing the atomic heats under the law of Du- 
long and Petit, as 5.6, 5.7, and 5.5 respectively. 
Three varieties of carbon were employed, their 
specific heat being the same at the temperature 
of 225°. 

Delachanal and Mermet have given some re- 
sults obtained by means of their spectro-electric 
tube which show its value in qualitative analysis. 
In the ashes of the sporules of the common puff- 
ball (Lycoperdon pratense), after separation of the 
silica, lines of sodium, caltium, magnesium, zine, 
copper, and hydrogen were observed. <A speci- 
men of zine examined in this way showed the pres- 
ence of both indium and gallium. The estimated 
amount of indium in ten kilograms of the zinc 
was 0.050 gram, and of the gallium 0.002 gram. 

Wunder has investigated the absorption spec- 
tra given by light reflected from different varie- 
ties of ultramarine, and gives curves showing the 


| variations of intensity. 
The burner is at the bot- 
tom of one division, and the outlet pipe at the | 


Deprez has contrived a new form of electro- 
magnetic register for recording velocities. With 
the apparatus figured, which is simple in its con- 
| struction, 600 complete signals can be recorded 
in a second. 

Jamin has published an extended paper on 
magnetism, in which he gives the laws of mag- 
netic distribution. 

Duter has studied the distribution of magnet- 
ism in circular and elliptic steel plates, and con- 


| cludes, Ist, the free magnetism is proportional to 
the surfaces ; 2d, it is distributed in hyperbolic 
| lines, the non-transverse axes of which are in the 


direction of the axes of symmetry perpendicular 
| to the neutral line. 

In Chemistry, Meyer has described a lecture ex- 
| periment for illustrating that vaporization with- 
out fusion is due to pressure. Two glass tubes 
| containing iodine are prepared and sealed, one 
| vacuous, the other at nearly the ordinary press- 
ure. If now both tubes be warmed, the iodine 
in the second tube melts, and may be made to 
run down the walls of the tube; in the vacuous 
tube the iodine only volatilizes. 

Naumann shows that potassium-alum solutions, 
| when heated to 100° C., are partially decomposed, 
| losing a portion of their sulphuric acid. 
| Landauer has proposed a very simple form of 
blow-pipe, which consists simply of two bottles 
tubulated at bottom, and connected by these tu- 
| bulures through a rubber tube. The upper open- 
ing of one of these is closed by a cork, through 
which a tube passes going to the jet. This bot- 
tle being empty, the other bottle is filled with 
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water and placed at a convenient height. The| The first number of Volume IL., Bulletin of the 


hydrostatic pressure forces the air out of the first 
and lower bottle through the jet. 

Mohr has communicated a paper on the nature 
and origin of meteorites, in which he discusses at 
length the chemical and astronomical questions 
involved. 

Houzeau has proposed a method for the volu- 
metric determination of carbon dioxide, depend- 
ing on the absorption of the gas by a graduated 
solution of alkali, precipitation by barium chlo- 
ride, and estimation of the free alkali. 

Parsons has made a series of experiments at 
the Woolwich Foundry on a manganese bronze, 
which, when forged, had a strength of twenty- 
nine tons to the square inch, an elastic limit of 
twelve tons, and an elongation of nearly thirty- 
two per cent, 

Zarawkowitch proposes the use of glycerin for 
reducing platinum solutions in order to form plat- 
inum black; 15 ¢. c. of glycerin of sp. gr. 25° to 
27° B., and 10 ¢, c. potassium hydrate of density 
1.08, are gently heated, and 3 to 5 ¢. ¢. of platinic 
chloride is added. The platinum black falls, and 
is collected and washed. 

Guyard has thrown considerable light on the 
formation of aniline black by the discovery that 
the salts of vanadium have a marke? influence in 
producing it. This he attributes to the facility 
with which this metal passes from one state of 
oxidation to another. 


Butlerow has shown that the olefines, like the | 


terpenes, are capable of direct union with water to 
form alcohols, isobutylene yielding trimethylcar- 
binol quite readily in this way. 

Girard has proposed to mix with dynamites, in 
order to prevent their congelation in cold weath- 
er—a result which seriously interferes with their 
explosive power—about ten per cent. of methyl 
nitrate. The volatility of this body he finds to be 
no inconvenience in practice. 


Kupferberg has succeeded in effecting the re- | 


transformation of paraoxybenzoic acid into sali- 
cylic by heating its sodium salt to 290° C. Over 
one-half of the theoretical yield was obtained. 
Weselsky has shown that phloroglucin is a very 
delicate test for nitrous acid. Very dilute solu- 
tions of phloroglucin and toluidine (or aniline) 
nitrate become dark orange on the addition of a 
few drops of a dilute solution of potassium nitrite, 
and a cinnabar red powder is thrown down. 
Wartha has investigated more minutely the col- 
oring matter of litmus, and has shown that the 
commereial article always contains indigo. He 


gives directions for preparing the coloring matter | 


pure, 

Anthropology.—Principal Dawson read a paper 
before the Victoria Institute, March 20, on Fossil 
Agricultural Implements in the United States. 

Professor Haldeman is reported to have dis- 
covered a cave or rock shelter in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and under a foot of débris upon 
its floor stone implements of great variety and 
beauty. 

The subject of pigmy graves in Tennessee and 
Kentucky is again discussed in the newspapers. 
The fallacy of such a thing is entirely shown by 
the communications of Messrs. 8. E. Haskin, W. 
M. Clark, and Dr. Joseph Jones, who all attest to 
the small slab graves being ossuaries or children’s 
graves. These gentlemen have all made extensive 
excavations, and have sent bones found in the cists. 


United States Geological and Geographical Sur. 
veys of the Territories, contains six papers upon 
the anthropology and archeology of the cliff. 
dwellers of the San Juan and its tributaries. The 
contributors are Messrs. W. H. Holmes, W. H. 


| Jackson, Dr, Emil Bessels, and E. A. Barber. The 


first three papers are profusely illustrated, 

The Congrés International des Américainistes 
is to hold its second session at Luxembourg, from 
the 10th to the 13th of September, 1877. The 
committee of organization, with M. Wurth- Pa. 
quet as president and Dr. Schoetter as secretary, 
has sent out its circulars, The subjects to be 
treated are, History, Archeology, Linguistics, Pa- 
leography, Anthropology, and Ethnography. 

Silliman’s Journal for March contains an arti- 
cle upon flint implements from the stratified drift 
in the vicinity of Richmond, Virginia. The al- 
leged discoveries, bearing upon a subject which 
has awakened so much controversy, should be 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny before being 
accepted. 

Herr Fritz Miller writes to Mr. Charles Darwin 
a letter, which appears in Nature of February 
17, giving an account of the “sambaquis” or 
shell heaps of the Brazilian coast. They are 
very numerous and extensive. The skulls found 
were of immense thickness. Stone axes were 
often found. 

The International Review for March contains 
an interesting article by Aneuron Vardd upon 
Bardism, or the primitive system of instruction, 
knowledge, and morals among the Britons. 

The annual address of the president of the 
London Anthropological Institute reviews the pa- 
pers of the last year. During the last month the 
Rev. H. H. Howorth read an elaborate paper upon 
the N. and N. E. frontages of the Indo-Europeans 
in early times; and Mr. E. W. Brabrook read one 
upon the ethnography of Scotland. 

The January and February numbers of JMaté- 
riaux contain the usual quantity of interesting 
matter, the drawings in both numbers of stone 


| structures and implements are exceedingly valu- 


able. 

M. Edouard Naville, of Geneva, one of the spe- 
cial committee appointed by the last Congress of 
Orientalists to edit a complete corpus of the 
“ Rituel Funéraire,” is visiting all the museums 
in Europe where hieroglyphic texts are known to 
exist. The committee appeal to all possessors of 
fragments to contribute fac-similes, so as to make 
the redaction as complete as possible. 

The whole series of translations from the sa- 
cred books of the world, to be edited by Max 
Miiller, will be divided into six sections, viz., 
Brahmans, Buddhists, Zoroastrians, Confucians, 
Lao-tseans, and Mohammedans. 

The attention of ethnologists is being turned 
to New Guinea. Little or nothing is known of 
the natives, the most conflicting accounts coming 
to us of their Malayan and Papuan characteris- 
tics. Captain Moresby tells us of a singular 
method of scraping acquaintance by dashing out 
the brains of a dog, and of salutation by mutual- 
ly pulling each other’s noses and navels. 

Among the more important general papers on 
Zoology which have recently appeared are two by 
Professor E. Van Beneden, of Liege. One is on 
the maturation and fecundation of the egg and 
earlier embryonic phases of the mammals, from 
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researches made on the rabbit, and is an exten- 
sion of Bischoff’s famous work on the embryol- 
ogy of the rabbit. A second paper, on the histo- 
ry of the germinative vesicle, is based on studies 
made on the common star-fish of the European 
coast ( Asteracanthion rubens), A paper of a very 
different sort is a fierce attack on the “ gastraa” 
theory, by M. Moquin-Tandon, in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles. 
not rest on any fundamental fact, and can not 
serve as a base of a phylogenetic classification. 
The theory had previously been attacked in the 
American Naturalist for February by Mr. A. Agas- 
siz. On the other hand, in the April number of 
the same magazine, Professor Cope, in an article 
entitled “‘ Progress of Discovery of the Laws of 
Evolution,” welcomes Haeckel’s gastrea theory, 
which we have previously explained. Cope says 
that this theory has “ added the key-stone to the 
doctrine of evolution in his gastrea theory. Pri- 
or to this generalization it had been impossible to 
determine the true relation existing between the 
four types of embryonic growth, or to speak oth- 
erwise than to the effect that they are inherently 
distinct from each other. But Haeckel has hap- 
pily determined the existence of identical stages 
of growth or segmentation in all the types of eggs, 
the last of which is the gastrula, and beyond which 
the identity ceases.”” Whether, we may add, the 
gastrea theory of Haeckel is true or not, he and 


others have shown that animals of all the five | 


types above the protozoa pass through a gastrula 
stage, disproving Von Baer’s statements that four 
of these types have distinct modes of develop- 
ment, and paving the way for the doctrine of the 
unity of the mode of development of all animals. 

A number of supposed new species of spongil- 
le (the fresh-water sponges) are described in the 
Canadian Naturalist by Mr. G. M. Dawson. 

An essay of much interest to naturalists is Dr. 
W.K. Brooks’s “ Affinity of the Mollusca and Mol- 
luscoida” (polyzoa and brachiopods). While he, 
with some others, believes that the tunicates are 


ers have suggested, thinks that the mollusks are 
also derived from the worms. He believes that 
the polyzoa originated from a type like the brach- 
iopods. Thus it would seem, he says, “ not only 
that the mollusca and molluscoida (polyzoa and 


brachiopods) are related, but that they are con- | 


nected so closely that the advisability of such a 
division is very doubtful.” He does not believe 
that the iamellibranchs are typical mollusks, but 


that the gasteropods should be considered so, | 


and that the lamellibranchs are derivations from 
them. 

A very fully illustrated paper on the reproduc- 
tive organs of the higher crustacea, by M. Broc- 
chi, appears in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 

The brine shrimp Artemia has continued to 
engage the attention of a Russian naturalist 
(Schmankewitsch), who announces that, by in- 
creasing the saltness of the water in which the 
Artemia salina lives, a modification goes on from 
generation to generation, until the caudal lobes 
finally disappear, and the form is that in Artemia 
mitllhausenii, and by reversing the process the 
caudal lobes grow out again, and become those 
of A. salina. 

An extensive work on the crustacea of Mexico 
and Central America, by A. Milne-Edwards, has 


He concludes that it does | 


| tion to the size of the skull. 


been published by the French government. The 
work is illustrated by twenty excellent plates. 

A series of colored drawings of saw-fly larva, 
belonging to the genus Vematus, accompanied by 
description, is a useful work lately published in 
Germany by Messrs. Brischke and Zaddach. It 
will be of much use to economic entomologists in 
this country, as these worms are very injurious. 

Are potato beetles poisonous ? is answered neg- 
atively by Messrs. Grote and Kayser in the Amer- 
ican Naturalist for April. 

Mr. Grote contributes an essay on the cotton- 
worm in the Report of the Geological Survey of 
Alabama. His observations are based on a study 
of this insect during a residence of several years 
in that State. i 

The embryology of the flea, Pulex felis, has 
been studied anew by Balbiani. So far as the 
long abstract published of his work is concerned, 


| no mention is made of an essay on this subject, 


illustrated with numerous figures, by Dr. Packard, 
published in 1872 in the Memoirs of the Pea 
body Academy of Science, Salem, wherein a num- 
ber of facts supposed by Balbiani to be new are 
mentioned. 

A new batrachian from Madagascar is described 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, the same 
number of which contains notes on the curious 
tentaculated snake, Herpeton tentaculatum, of the 
East Indies, 

The falcons of America are still engaging the 
attention of Mr. R. Ridgway, who has published 
in the second number of Hayden’s Bulletin of 
the United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories an additional paper on 
them. The same number contains an essay on 
the “Ornithology of Guadalupe Island, based 
on Notes and Collections made by Dr. Edward 


| Palmer.” The collection is very interesting from 


the fact that every one of the resident species is 
distinct from any found on the neighboring main- 
land of California, although each has a continent- 


| al representative more or less nearly related. 
not mollusks, and that the polyzoa and brachio- | 
pods are derived from the worms, he also, as oth- | 


Many interesting and novel facts regarding the 
prong buck, or “ antelope” of the plains, are giv- 
en in the American Naturalist for April by Judge 
Caton, who has studied the animal in a state of 
domestication on his estate. The article is iilus- 
trated by an excellent figure of the adult, and the 
kid four months old. 

The fossil remains of the Brontothearide, a group 
of fossil mammals nearly as large as the elephant, 
but with shorter limbs, but no proboscis, are fig- 
ured and described by Professor O. C. Marsh in the 
American Journal of Science and Arts for April. 
These animals had a very small brain in propor- 
They inhabited the 
lake basins of Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Colorado in the miocene tertiary period. 

In Botany, we have to record in this country 
notes on the agave by Dr. Engelmann, and an 
account of the black spruce by Mr. C. H. Peck. 
In the Comptes Rendus Van Tieghem states that 
he has been studying the development of cheto- 
mium, and is of the opinion that what De Bary 
and others have considered the mode of fertiliza- 
tion in several of the ascomycetes is really some- 
thing quite different. 

In the Botanische Zeitung Brefeld attacks Van 
Tieghem, and especially his views recently pub- 
lished on coprinus. In Pringsheim’s Jahrbiicher 
Reinke gives an interesting account of the secret- 
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ing organs of the leaves of different plants. In | favorite plan of a tunnel through the lower chalk 
the same journal Tschitstiakoff publishes some | the scheme of Mr. Paul J. Bishop was described 
contributions to the theory of the vegetable cell, | in detail. This plan involves the laying of a 
the most recent paper being on the development | double line of tubes for carrying a railway on the 
of the pollen in Hpilobium angustifolium. bed of the Channel between Dover and Cape Gris- 
Castracane reports discoveries of diatoms in | nez, the tubes being laid from floating pontoons, 
coal from different localities, and he finds that | The estimated cost is £22,000,000, and time of 
many of the species are identical with those liv- | execution five years. Sir John Hawkshaw’s tun- 
ing at the present day. The species are both | nel plan is estimated to cost £10,000,000, and ten 
marine and of fresh-water, and may serve to | years. 
throw some light on the conditions under which The project is seriously entertained in Egypt 
coal was formed. of building a railway into Soudan. The proposed 
Adolphe Brogniart, the distinguished head of | road would be 2500 kilometers long, proceeding 
the botanical museum of the Jardin des Plantes, | from Alexandria, passing by Cairo, Thebes, As- 
died in Paris on the 18th of February. He was | souan, and other points of less prominence, and 
born in Paris in 1801, and at the early age of | terminating at Massaoura. 
thirty-three years was chosen member of the The Railroad Gazette reports in its issue of 
French Academy. His principal writings were | March 31 the construction, to that date, of 304 
on fossil plants. |miles of new railroad in the United States in 
From the Engineering works at the mouth of | 1876, against 129 miles reported for the same 
the Mississippi no special report of progress has | period of 1875. 
appeared during the past month, save occasional The steam street car which has been for some 
items confirmatory of the facts published in our | months in use upon the Atlantic Avenue Railroad 
last in relation thereto. Reports from the sur- | in Brooklyn is reported to have given the highest 
vey of Galveston Harbor, Texas, lately made by | satisfaction. 
Lieutenant Quinn, indicate that the work of im- In Technology, we may report that Mr. Blair, 
provement in charge of the United States engi- | whose direct process of iron-making we have sev- 
neers has been quite successfully carried out so | eral times alluded to, affirms that he is about ef- 
far as it has progressed. Without entering into | fecting decided improvements in his invention. 
technical details, it may be of interest to remark Letters patent have just been issued to certain 
that the jetty system, as being there applied, will | gentlemen of Sheffield, England, for a new proc- 
eventually give to Galveston a harbor free of ob- | ess of effecting the purification of iron and steel. 
structions, with eighteen to twenty feet of water The inventors claim to be able by their compound 
over the bar. | or mixture to eliminate sulphur, phosphorus, an- 
Mr. Crozier has proposed in the Scientific Amer- | timony, arsenic, and copper from iron and steel, 
ican a plan for increasing the capacity of the Erie | whether crude or in an advanced stage of manu- 
Canal, by building a second channel separate and | facture. 
distinct from the other, thus separating the up-| The experiment of burning coal dust in loco- 
ward and downward bound boats. This improve- | motive boilers is now being tried by the Reading 
ment, although costly, he contends would more | Railroad Company, and one of its largest locomo- 
than pay for itself, inasmuch as by doubling the | tives is now being altered at Port Richmond for 
speed of the boats it would quadruple the ca- | that purpose. 
pacity of the canal. He believes the State would The works of the Loiseau Pressed Fuel Com- 
be justified in adopting it, at least for a part of | pany at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, are in an 
the distance—say, from Buffalo to Rochester for | 





the present—and estimates the cost of the work 
for this distance at $35,000,000. 

Mr. Henry 8. Drinker, an accomplished engi- 
neer of Philadelphia, is at present busily engaged 
in the preparation of a work on American tunnel- 
ing, which is designed “to show both our record 
in the past, and the present methods in vogue.” 
No such treatise as the one proposed has ever 
been compiled in America, and English records 
are meagre. Such a compilation, if accurate and 
complete, would prove to be invaluable to engi- 
neers, and we cheerfully give place to Mr. D.’s 
call upon the profession for reliable data, wheth- 
er general or detailed, to aid him in his task. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company lately an- 
nounced the repair of its Suez-Aden cable, by 
which telegraphic communication is re-establish- 
ed with India and the far East via Falmouth. 
The recovered cable is affirmed to be in excellent 
condition. 

At a recent meeting of the London Society of 
Civil Engineers a paper was read giving full de- 
tails of the several schemes for effecting rail- 
way communication across the English Channel. 
These schemes included tunnels, tubes, and fer- 
ries, most of which have already been referred to 
in these columns. As a meritorious rival of the 





advanced state of completion, and on an exten- 
| sive scale, and operations for the production of 
fuel from the dust heaps at that place, we are in- 
formed, will speedily commence. The process of 
Loiseau, our readers will recall, has been several 
times alluded to and described. 

Dr. William Crookes, whose interesting discov- 
ery of the mechanical action of radiation has at- 
tracted such attention, lately demonstrated in a 
lecture before the Royal Institution the adapta- 
bility of his discovery for the determination of 
the luminous intensity of flames, and proposed 
an apparatus employing the principles of his late 
discovery as a substitute for the photometers usu- 
ally employed for the above purpose. 

The employment of pulverized fuel with the 
blast in cupola furnaces has lately been practiced 
with much success in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
and is attracting the attention of metallurgists. 
It is claimed that “scaffolding” is entirely pre- 
vented, the rapidity of operation and production 
of the furnaces doubled, the quality of castings 
much improved, and that refuse iron of any qual- 
ity may be utilized with profit. 

The French Academy lately granted the Mont- 
yon prize for the improvement of dangerous 
| arts and industries to M. Denayrouze for his in- 


| vention of the aérophore. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 22d of April.— 

The Senate, on the 29th of March, passed the 
Consular and Diplomatic Bill, as amended by its 
committee, restoring what the House had stricken | 
out.—The River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, | 
reported in the House April 4, cuts down the es- 
timates from $14,000,000 to less than $6,000,000, 
—The annual Deficiency Appropriation Bill was | 
passed by the House, April 12. The amount ap- 
propriated is about $670,000, and over $2,000,000 
is re-appropriated and rendered available from 
unexpended balances. 

The House, March 22, passed a bill prohibiting 
contributions to election funds by officers of the 
United States government and by Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. The second section 
of the bill makes punishable by fine and impris- | 
onment any bribery or intimidation with a view | 
to influence elections of United States officers or 
Congressmen. 

Two attempts to repeal the Resumption Act 
of 1875 have failed in the House. The Senate, 
April 10, passed the House bill providing for the 
substitution of silver coin for fractional currency. 
The bill was signed by the President on the 13th. 

The new postal bill, relating to third-class mat- 
ter, was passed by the Senate, April 12. The new 
rate will be one cent an ounce for all packages 
weighing four pounds or under, without regard 
to the distance to which they are sent. The rate 
for transient newspapers and magazines, without 
regard to distance, is to be one cent for three 
ounces or fractional part thereof, and one cent | 
for each two additional ounces or fractional part 
thereof. The law is to take effect, should it be 
accepted by the House, on the 1st of July next. 
President Grant, April 18, vetoed the bill pass- | 
by Congress reducing his successor’s salary to 
5,000 per annum. 

The formal presentation to the Senate of the | 
articles of impeachment against General Belknap | 
took place April 4. On the 17th, the day fixed 
on which the process against the late Secretary 
was made returnable, General Belknap’s counsel | 
interposed the plea of non-jurisdiction. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, | 
March 21, reported adversely to Mr. Dana’s nom- 
ination as minister to England. This report was 
sustained by the Senate, April 4. 

Governor Ames, of Mississippi, resigned his 
office, March 29, and Colonel J. M. Stone was in- 
augurated as his successor. 

In the House, April 21, the bill to transfer the 





ed 
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Indian Bureau to the War Department was passed, | 


139 to 94. 

The New York State Convention of Republican 
delegates to select delegates to the Presidential 
Convention at Cincinnati met at Syracuse, March 
22. Senator Conkling’s name was presented as 
the favored Presidential candidate, but his friends 
were unable to secure for him a pledged delega- 
tion.—The Pennsylvania Democratic Convention 
met at Lancaster, March 22, and appointed an un- 
pledged delegation to the St. Louis Convention. 
In its platform it declared it impossible to exe- 
cute the Congressional act of 1875 for the re- 
sumption of specie payment.—The Rhode Island 
Republican Convention met at Providence, March 


| to Rutherford B. Hayes. 


| United States navy, dated March 


storical Herard, 


23, appointed an unpledged delegation to Cincin- 
nati, and renominated the present State officers.— 
The Pennsylvania Republican Convention, at Har- 
risburg, March 29, appointed a delegation to Cin- 
cinnati instructed to vote for Governor Hartranft. 
—The Vermont Republican Convention, at Bur- 


| lington, March 29, appointed an unpledged dele- 
| gation.—The Ohio Republican Convention, at Co- 


lumbus, March 29, appointed a delegation pledged 
It adopted a moderate 
specie platform.—The South Carolina Republican 
Convention, at Columbia, April 11-13, appointed 
an unpledged delegation —The Virginia Repub- 
lican Convention, at Lynchburg, April 13, appoint- 
ed an unpledged delegation, but declared its pref- 
erence for James G, Blaine. 

The Connecticut State election, April 8, result- 
ed in the re-election of Governor Ingersoll (Dem- 
ocrat) by a majority of 3672, and an increased 
Democratic majority in the Legislature. 

The Rhode Island State election, April 5, re- 
sulted in no choice by the people. 

The revolution going on in Mexico seemed, 
early in April, to threaten the overthrow of the 
Lerdo administration. General Porfirio Diaz had 
gained control of the States of Jalisco and Oaxa- 
ca, and of the towns of Jalapa and Matamoras. 


| General Diaz advanced on Monterey, but suffered 


defeat in a conflict near that city. 

Advices received from Captain Semmes, of the 
2, announce 
that through his intervention, and without resort 


| to force, a treaty of peace has been ratified be- 


tween the native tribes and the Liberian govern- 
ment, against which they had revolted. 
The British House of Commons, March 23, 


| passed the Royal Titles Bill, styling Queen Vic- 


toria Empress of India. The bill was passed by 
the House of Lords, April 3. 


DISASTERS. . 

March 30.—The dam of the Great Lynde Brook 
Reservoir, near Worcester, Massachusetts, gave 
way. Few lives were lost, but the damage to 
property was immense. 

March 25.—The Telegraph’s Paris dispatch re- 
ports that the dikes protecting Hertogenbosch, 
Holland, have been swept away, and that 6000 


| persons have been rendered homeless. 


April 4.—Off Cape Malea, on the south coast 
of the Morea, the steamer Agrigenti, from Piraeus 
| for Italian ports, colliding with the English steam- 
er Hylton Castle, sank, and twenty-nine persons 
were drowned. 

April 5.—A ferry-boat capsized on the Dee, at 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Thirty-two persons drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

March 22.—In South Manchester, Connecticut, 
| Ward Cheney, president of the Silk Association 
of America, aged sixty-three years. 

April 8.—At Lowell, Massachusetts, Mrs. Ben- 
| jamin F, Butler, aged fifty-five vears. 
|" April 10.—In New York city, Alexander T. 
| Stewart, aged seventy-three years. 
| March 21.—In England, Colonel Charles C. 
Chesney, author of “ The Battle of Dorking.” 

April 20.—In England, the Right Hon. George 
| William Lyttleton, aged fifty-nine years. 











Chitor’s 


{From a volume of Cewtenntat Ruymes ror Younc | 


Forks, by Witt Carceton, published by Harper and | 
Brothers, New York.) 


THE LITTLE BLACK-EYED REBEL. 
A noy drove into the city, his wagon loaded down 
With food to feed the people of the British-governed 
town; 
And the little black-eyed rebel, so cunning and 80 sly, | 


Was watching for his coming from the corner of her | 
eye, 


| 








| 


His face looked broad and honest, his hands were 
brown and tough, | 

The clothes he wore upon him were homespun, | 
coarse, and rough; 

But one there was who watched him, who long | 
time lingered nigh, } 

And cast at him sweet glances from the corner ofl 
her eye. 








Drawer. 


| He drove up to the market, he waited in the line— 


His apples and potatoes were fresh and fair and tine; 

But Jong and long he waited, and no one came to buy, 

Save the black-eyed rebel, watching from the corner 
of her eye. 

“Now who will buy my apples ?” he shouted, long 
and loud; 

And “* Who wants my potatoes ?” he repeated to the 
crowd ; 

But from all the people round him came no word 
of a reply, 

Save the black-eyed rebel, answering from the corner 
of her eye, 


For she knew that ‘neath the lining of the coat he 
wore that day 

Were long letters from the husbands and the fathers 
far away, 

Who were fighting for the freedom that they meant 
to gain or die; 

And a tear like silver glistened in the corner of her 
eye. 

3ut the treasures—how to get them ? crept the ques- 
tion through her mind, 

Since keen enemies were watching for what prizes 
they might find: 

And she paused a while and pondered, with a pretty 
little sigh ; 

Then resolve crept through her features, and a shrewd- 
ness fired her eye. 

So she resolutely walked up to the wagon old and 
red: 

“May I have a dozen apples for a kiss 2?” she sweetly 
said ; 

And the brown face flushed to scarlet, for the boy 
was somewhat shy, 


And he saw her laughing at him from the corner of 
her eye. 


‘“*You may have them all, for nothing, and more, if 
you want,” quoth he. 

“*T will have them, my good fellow, but can pay for 
them,” said she; 

















And she clambered on the wagon, minding not 
all were by, 

With a laugh of reckless romping in the corner of 
her eye. 


who 


Clinging round his brawny neck, she clasped her fin- 
gers white and small, 

And then whispered, “‘ Quick ! the letters! thrust them 
underneath my shawl! 

Carry back again this package, and be sure that you 
are spry!” 

And she sweetly smiled upon him from the corner 
of her eye. 

Loud the motley crowd were laughing at the etrange, 
ungirlish freak, 

And the boy was scared and panting, and so dashed 
he could not speak ; 

And, *“ Miss, J have good apples,” a bolder lad did cry ; 

But she answered, ‘“‘No, I thank you,” from the 
corner of her eye. 


With the news of loved ones absent to the dear 
friends they would greet, 

Searching them who hungered for them, swift she 
glided through the street. 

“There is nothing worth the doing that it does not 
pay to try,” 

Thought the little black-eyed rebel, with a twinkle in 
her eye.* 

In the Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, just 
published in London, but not likely to be repub- 
lished here, are two or three anecdotes worth re- 
producing in the Drawer: 

There was a fox-hunting parson, Mr. Radford, 
in the north of Devon, who was fond of having 
convivial meetings in his parsonage, which often 
ended uproariously. Bishop Philpotts sent for 
him, and said, “ Mr. Radford, I hear, but I can 
hardly believe it, that men fight in your house.” 

“Lor, my dear,” answered Parson Radford, in 
broad Devonshire, “doant y’ believe it. When 
they begin fighting, I take and turn them out 
into the church-yard.” 

The bishop came one day to visit him without 
notice. Parson Radford, in scarlet, was just about 
to mount his horse and gallop off to the meet, 
when he heard the bishop was in the village. He 
had barely time to send away his hunter, run up 
stairs and jump, red coat and boots, into bed, 
when the bishop’s carriage drew up at the door. 

“Tell his lordship I’m ill, will ye!” was his in- 
junction to his housekeeper as he flew to bed. 

“Ts Mr. Radford in?” asked the bishop. 

“He's ill in bed,” said the housekeeper. 

“Dear me! I'm so sorry! Pray ask him if I 
may come up and sit with him.” 

The housekeeper ran up stairs in sore dismay, 
and entered the parson’s room. The parson 
stealthily put his head out of the bedclothes, but 
was re-assured when he saw his room was invaded 
by his housekeeper, and not by the bishop. 

“Please your honor, his ludship wants to come 
up stairs and sit with you a little.” 

“With me!—good heavens!” gasped Parson 
Radford. “No; go down and tell his lordship 
I'm took cruel bad with scarlet fever ; it is an 
aggravated case, and very catching.” 


In the neighborhood of Morwenstow was a cer- 
tain Parson Winterton. He was rector and vicar 
of several parishes. When upon his death-bed 

* This incident occurred in Philadelphia while the 
British army occupied that city in 1777. The name of 
the little black-eyed rebel heroine was Mary Redmond. 
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he was visited and prepared for dying by a neigh- 
boring clergyman. 

“What account can you render for the talents 
committed to your charge? what use have you 
made of them ?” asked the visitor. 

“Use of my talents?” repeated the dying man; 
and then thrusting his hands out from under the 
bedclothes, he said: “I came into this diocese 
with nothing, and now’’—and he began to check 
off the names on the fingers of the right hand— 
“T am rector of Hollacombe, worth £80; rector 
of Marham Church, worth £450; rector of Py- 
worthy, worth £560; vicar of Bridgerule, worth 
£300; and rector of Holsworthy, worth £1000. 
If that is not making use of one’s talents, I don’t 
know what is. I think I can die in peace.” 


Tus from a friend in Union County, Pennsyl- 
vania : 

The late Hon. Robert C. Grier, Associate Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, own- 
ed a fine farm adjoining the city of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
road bisected this farm so as to render it unde- 
sirable, if not unprofitable, for agricultural pur- 
poses; but the growth of the city has since then 
greatly enhanced the value of the judge’s farm, 
and to-day every acre of it is valued at the rate 
of city lots. Nevertheless, the judge claimed 
damages from the railroad company for the land 
taken and for other injuries. The jury being 
upon the ground for the purposes of their ap- 
pointment, and accompanied by the judge, his 
attorneys, and the attorneys for the railroad, a 
pathetic scene was enacted when the venerable 


| and dignified judge lamented this ruthless inva- 


sion of his domain, and that in his old age he 
must see the land, almost sacred to him, despoil- 
ed by an insatiable corporation that has not re- 


| gard even for the spot of earth where in his youth 


he had wooed and won his bride, and where the 
happiest days of his life were passed. And in 
his own forcible and inimitable style, and with his 
head resting upon the upper rail of the fence, he 
exclaimed, “Can it be possible that a citizen of 
Pennsylvania has no rights which are secure from 
the grasp of these corporations ?” 

At this point C. W. Scates, Esq., attorney for 
the “corporation,” archly, and in apparent sym- 
pathy with the judge, replied, “ No, my dear judge, 
no more rights now than the Dred Scott decision 
gives to the nigger.” 

Immediately the judge dried his tears, and with 
emphasis replied, “I stand by the Dred Scott 
decision.” 


A situ for affording to the northern counties 
better means for draining their extensive tracts . 
of swamp lands was under discussion in the Mich- 
igan Senate It was bitterly opposed by several 
members from the southern counties. On the 
day appointed for the final consideration of the 
bill, one of its friends made an excellent and ex- 
haustive speech in its favor, during which the 


‘opposing party were more than usually demon- 


strative, frequently disturbing the speaker by un- 
necessary interruptions, loud talking, and other 
demonstrations of disfavor. The friends of the 


| bill began to despair, but, thinking all that was 


necessary had been said in its favor, were much 
displeased, when the speaker closed, to see the 
Senator from Tuscola slowly arise and begin ar- 
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ranging his papers as if fora three hours’ spee sch. 
But the Senator stood his ground, and when the 
House was once more quiet, began, in his shrill 
voice, 

‘Mr. President, I hope, when this drain bill is 
passed, that the slush over on the other side of 
the House will dry up.” 

It is needless to say the bill passed. 


Tue story of O’Connell’s “I forgive you, 
Charles,” in the Drawer for March, has brought 


the following from a correspondent in the Prov- | 


ince of New Brunswick : 

During our present legislative session a com- 
mittee of the Lower House was investigating al- 
leged irregularities in the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment, and Hon. Robert Young, a member of the 
Upper House, also president of the Executive 
Council, appeared before it to give evidence. The 
Upper House, or “ Lords,” as that body is some- 
times called, seemed to feel that its dignity and 
privileges were interfered with by Mr. Young’s ap- 
pearing before a Lower House committee without | 
its permission; so the question-was brought up 
by Hon. Mr. Harrington and discussed for several 
hours, Mr. Young at first being almost treated as 
if in danger of impeachment. Finally the debate 
took a rather wide range, and members had really 
lost sight of the question, when Mr. Young rose, 
and after introducing some “ wise saws and mod- 
ern instances” in a rather dry manner, proceed- 
ed to say: “I have listened, Mr. President, with 
much interest to all that has been said, and have 
arrived at the conclusion to allow the subject to 
drop. I therefore move the adjournment of the 
debate.” 


The motion was carried in a mechanical sort | 


of way, and it was some minutes before the House 
realized that Mr. Young was really the member 
charged with the alleged breach of privilege. 

An item went the rounds of the papers not 
long ago to the effect that a Mr. Mutton, of Osh- 


kosh, Wisconsin, had prosecuted a railroad com- | 


pany for putting him off the cars. A Maine Yan- 
kee becomes “ irrepressible” over this, as follows: 
PINGUIFICATION., 
Out in Oshkosh, Mr. Mutton 
Got upon the train one day, 
But his fare he would not pay; 
Said be did not care a button 
For the railroad, anyway. 
He’s a Granger—in his hair the seeds of hay. 
So the conductor turned him out, 
As did the teacher * Mary’s lamb.” 
Did he “wait patiently about ?” 
Not much !—but with an awful—slam 
He to a lawyer straight did hie, 
Swearing he'd “grease their track” or die, 


And now the company will rue it, 
As Mutton, wrathful, tarns to sue it. 





In a recent number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine are several fresh anecdotes of the late John 
Forster. Dickens delighted to contemplate the 
gorgeous manner of Forster when dealing with 
the smallest things—the imperial air with which 
he asked his famous servant Henry for his coat ; 
the mighty look of command with which he hail- 
ed a cab. 


One morning at two o’clock a cabman called at | get away and back to his rooms. 
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|a8 the stout quien, the pester replied that 
there were several stout gentlemen in the edito. 
rial department. Was he tall or short ? 

“Neither one thing nor t’other,” the cabman 
answered, impatiently. ‘ You know who I mean 
—I mean that there harbitrary cove.” 

The porter went direct to Mr. Forster’s room 

and told him his cab was waiting. 

That Mr. Forster’s “tremendous manner” was 

in no degree the consequence of a harsh or hard 
| nature was shown in the devotion with which his 
personal attendants served him. The zeal and 
veneration with which his servant Henry waited 
| upon him during many years were noticed by all 
| his friends, and wondered at by some, for when 
Mr. Forster had an attack of gout (and he suffer- 
ed cruelly in this way), his irascibility was indeed 
difficult to bear. But Henry never appeared to 
notice the storms that raged over his head. He 
| kept quietly to his task, never answered the word 
| of wrath, never showed by his manner that it had 
| been uttered, and never permitted it to abate in 
the least degree his veneration for his master. 
| One day at dinner there was not soup enough 
| to go round the table. The host, in his sternest 
| manner and deepest voice, said, 

“Henry, you see there is not enough mullaga- 
tawny.” 

| Henry said, quietly, in his master’s ear, “ Please, 
| Sir, there is no more soup.” W hereupon Fors- 
| ter turned with a tragedy air upon his man, and 
| growled between his teeth, 

“No more mullagatawny, Henry! Ler tTHereg 
BE more mullagatawny !” 

Henry paid no attention to the outburst, but 
went quietly on with his service, The storm, he 
knew, had spent itself. 

The blind devotion with which Henry did his 
service was illustrated on one occasion when his 
master had a dinner party. During the dinner 
Henry was nervous, and made two or three blun- 
ders. His master chafed and fumed, and cast 
| angry glances at his servant; but the poor man 
could not settle quietly to his duty. At last, when 
the dessert and wine had been placed upon the 
table, he stole timidly behind Mr. Forster’s chair 
and said, 

“ Please, Sir, can you spare me now? my house 
has been on fire the last hour and a half.” 





Tue juvenile mind of Saratoga develops itself 
as follows on the current polities of the day: 
The little daughter of the Democratic candidate 
for a local office in that county was told to run 
and tell her aunt that “Mr. Young has got the 
nomination,” and the little one cried out, “ Oh, 
mamma, do they ever die of it ?” 


Apropos of the anecdote in the Drawer for 





the printing-office to convey Forster home. The | 


April touching Daniel Webster and Reverdy 
Johnson, how will thisdo? Mr. Johnson brought 
it with him from London on his last return, a few 
weeks before his sad death : 

When Mr. Webster visited England, after he 
had attained fame enough to precede him, an 
English gentleman took him one day to see Lord 
Brougham. That eminent Briton received our 
| Daniel with such coolness that he was glad to 
The friend 
who had taken him at once returned to Lord 


cabman found it difficult to make the office porter | Brougham in haste and anger. 
“My lord, how could you behave with such un- 


understand whom he wanted. 


When described | 
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seemly rudeness and discourtesy to so great a | the midst of his sermon, said, “* Mr. 


lawyer and statesman? It was insulting to him, 
and has filled me with mortification.” 

“ Why, what on earth have I done, and whom 
have I been rude to?” 

“To Daniel Webster, of the Senate of the 
United States.” 


“Great Jupiter, what a blunder! I thought it 


was that fellow Webster who made a dictionary | 


and nearly ruined the English language.” 

Then the great Chancellor quickly hunted up 
the American Senator, and having other tastes in 
common besides law and politics, they made a 
royal night of it. 

In the London clubs a story is in circulation to 
the effect that the Duke of Richmond recently 
had occasion to write to an American lady rela- 
tive to some paintings which that person had to 
dispose of. The duke signed himself with the 
title of his double dukedom. 


understood his Grace, and in reply addressed her 


envelope to “Messrs. Richmond and Gordon,” | 


and commenced her epistle with “ Gents.” 
good. 


Rather 


Tue horse-car measure has broken out in a 

fresh vein on the Pacific coast. Thus: 
Lunch, brother, lunch with care, 
Lunch in the presence of the bar-keepaire, 
And help yourself to the sassenjaire, 
And touch very light on the strong buttaire, 
And pay your bit on the man’s countaire. 

Tue spelling-bee mania has spread over all 
England, and attacked London with especial viru- 
lence. It is related that a young, handsome, and 
healthy-looking country young lady, delighted with 


London, informed a listless, lisping young man 
of fashion recently that she really doted on the | 
rink (another London rage), and thought the 
spelling bee capital fun. 

“ Weally, weally,” he responded, elevating his 


eyebrows. Then, after a moment’s consideration, 
he added, “ Both vewy dangerous things, you 
know, vewy.”” 

“Dangerous! Oh, I don’t mind a fall in the 
rink, or a laugh at my bad spelling.” 

“Ah, yas, yas; I thay this to a country young 
lady, becauthe, you thee, it is a country danger.” 

“ Indeed, how is that ?” 


—er—the pelling pee are only exemplificashons 
of the—er—foot-and-mouth ditheathe.” 

In the village of H , County of H , and 
State of Michigan, in an early day—say, thirty 
years ago—preaching was not very common, and 
the habits of church-goers were not very orderly 
even during divine service. The Presbyterian 
church, where the scene occurred, was also used 
for a court-room, which gave the attendants un- 
usual freedom. A rather staid and dry Presby- 
terian preacher came to visit some friends, and 
was invited to preach on the Sabbath. He was 
probably sound in the faith, but not very edify- 
ing—at least it was with difficulty some could 
keep their eyes open. A young man about “ half- 
seas-over” saw the difficulty, and thought he 
could remedy it. He attempted several times to 
rise, but was pulled down by cautious friends be- 
hind him. At last, seizing a favorable moment, 
he rose suddenly, and interrupting the speaker in 


The American mis- | 





, all that 


| you have said is very good, but it seems to me it 
| would be a little more profitable to hear some- 
| thing about the prodigal son /” 


The aptness of 
the remark brought down the house, and also the 
speaker, who was glad to quit, even with so ap- 
preciative a congregation. A Moody might have 
made good use of the occasion, but the speaker 
was not of that kind, and suddenly subsided. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Madison, Wisconsin, writes 
that in Dodge County, in that State, midway be- 
tween the Berg’s Horicon and Beaver Island, is a 
grave-yard, in which, with other silent occupants, 
lie the mouldering remains of Mrs. Q From 
the inscription on her tombstone, it seems she 
had twice enjoyed the pleasure of being married. 
Thus it reads: 

Here lies a wife, 
Of two husbands bereft— 
Robert on the right, 
Richard on the left. 


Tue following new and capital anecdote of the 
Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Temple) comes to us from 
London. On a quite recent occasion he was 
present at the opening of an additional room to 
the mission school-house, at Brixham. There was 
a full choral service in the church. The bishop 
took no part in the service, but seated himself at 
the lower end of the building. Dr. Temple ad- 


| mits that he has no knowledge of music; but still 
|on this occasion he tried to do his best, so he 


joined in the singing. Suddenly he felt the elbow 
of a neighbor run unpleasantly hard into his ribs. 
Looking round to see from what quarter the as- 
sault came, he noticed a sailor, who exclaimed, 
“T say, guv’nor, you're singing out of tune.” 

Tue late President John Tyler took for his sec- 
ond wife, in June, 1844, Miss Julia Gardiner, he 
being then about fifty-five, and she some thirty- 
five years younger. It is said that Henry A. Wise 
and other Virginia friends endeavored to dissuade 
him from the match, and one of them told him a 


| Story of a rich old James River planter who call- 


ed his body-servant Tony into council on the ex- 

pediency of his marrying a miss in her teens. 

Tony shook his head, saying, ‘‘ Massa, had you 
my ’ . eS d 


| better ?”’ 
“Yas, yas, country, becauthe the wink and the 


“Yes, Tony,” replied the infatuated planter ; 
“why not? She is so beautiful that the sight of 
her would make one rise from a sick-bed to marry 
her. I am old, to be sure, but I am not too old 
to make her happy.” 

“Yes, massa,” diplomatically remarked Tony, 
“vou is now in your prime, dat’s true; but when 
she is in her prime, where den, massa, will your 
prime be ?” 

Mr. Tyler is said to have laughed at Tony’s 
philosophy, but he nevertheless married Miss Gar- 
diner, and the marriage proved a very happy one. 

My friend, a zealous Congregationalist, once 
told me the following, which she greatly enjoyed : 

During a visit among Baptist friends in Pitts- 
burg she accepted the invitation of the superin- 
tendent to be present at the Sunday-school, and 
take a class of little ones just sent up from the 
infant department. The lesson introduced John, 
the disciple of our Lord. As older heads have 
often confounded him with that John who “ came 
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” 


preaching in the wilderness, 


the teacher felt | 


ably inherited. I can’t say who was most to 


anxious to bring out his personality clearly. So | blame in this transaction, mother or Mary 
~ i oe 


“ By what names do you know this John ?” 


she asked, | 





Ovr bright contemporary the Boston Tran. 


“John the Evangelist,” “ John the Revelator,” | script has admitted to its columns a poem of the 


“ John the Beloved,” answered the eager voices. 

“Why was he called the Beloved »” continued 
she. 

“ Because Jesus loved him best.” 

“Why did He love him best?” persisted our 
friend. 

Imagine her discomfiture when a sweet voice 
lisped, ‘“’Tos he was a Baptist !” 


Some students in a Maine university were 
scolding the janitor for remissness, and assured | 
him that if he did not mend his ways he would | 
go to the bad place. “And what will you do| 


ate . | 
there ?”’ said they. | 


With a chuckle, the janitor replied, “ Wast pon 


students, same as I do here, I s’pose.” 


Tuts comes from North Brookfield: 

A little four-year-old boy, Willie by name, en- 
joyed the luxury of sleeping with his mother dur- 
ing a short illness. After his entire recovery his 
mother told him one night that he was to go again 
to his own little room. He made no objections, 
but after being undressed said to his mother, 
“Mother, I want to say my prayers alone to- 
night.” 

“ But why do you want to, Willie?” 

“ Because I want to, mamma.” 

Mother humored him, and standing outside the 
door, heard Willie pray as follows: “‘O Dod, make 
Willie sick ; make him real sick ; make him wom- 
mit; but don’t dead him.” 

How much that boy wanted to sleep with his 
mother ! 


Tue Drawer article on misquotations of Script- 
ure reminds a correspondent at Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who also contributes the two follow- | 
ing ancedotes, of the closing appeal to a jury by | 
a famous North Carolina Jawyer in defense of a 
criminal. He pathetically begged for the life of | 
his client, remarking that “the inspired Psalmist 
has told us, ‘ While the lamp holds out to burn, 
the vilest sinner may return.’ ”’ 


At a February court in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, George C. Mendenhall and his nephew, 
Cyrus P., the present efficient Mayor of Greens- 
boro, were employed on opposite sides of a cer- 
tain case. Cyrus P. had delivered his argu- 
ment; George C. commenced his reply: “‘ May it 
please the Court, the gentleman’s argument re- 
minds me of the snow now falling out-o’-doors— 
it is scattered all around and ali about.” 

“True,” interjected Cyrus P.; “and, like the 
snow, you will find that it covers all the ground.” 

You can not monopolize all the “ four-year- 
olds” up North; we have a few of the same sort 
down South. A good mother, while imparting to 
little Mary her first lessons in Scripture lore, told 
her that a rib was taken from Adam’s side to 
make a woman. ‘“ Well, ma, didn’t it hurt Adam 
mighty bad, and make him weak on that side?” 
Mother said she guessed it did, for his sons had 
shown a weakness on that side, which was prob- | 





Hans Breitmann sort, dealing with the “ irregu. 
larities” of that peculiar man named Winslow. 
The second part of the lyric opens thus: 
It has dranspired dot recently, 
As some vize folks did zaid, 


Some off doze notes vat vas disowned 
Haf quietly peen paid. 


I don’t vas schared to shpeak my mind, 
Unt nefer shtop for vinks, 

But midout hezitation say 
Ogsackly vat I dinks. 


I dink dot any Gristian man 
Vat signs hese name mit yours 
Is pound py laws off Earth unt Heaven 
O pay ven it matures, 


Unt if, perhaps, you should run off 
_Unt from your goontry fly, 
Dot certainly vas no ogsguse 

Vy der odder man should lie. 


I dink, likevise, dot any man 
Who repudiates hese name 
Is no petter as a griminal, 
Unt should pe dreated shust der zame, 
Dere is an adage, very old, 
Vich all off yon haf heard, 
Dot no man’s signature should peen 
So petter as hese vord. 


The accused, otherwise Mr. “ Morton Lafferts,” 


| goes to jail: 


Poor “ Morton Lafferte” he vas blaced 
Inside der British jail, 

Midout a single Yankee mans 
To furnish him hese bail. 


He vas not got some money yet, 
Unt no gounsel vas engaged ; 
So dere he shtay for zeveral veeks 

In jail, zecurely caged. 


Hese family to London game, 
Unt dey seemed very sad 

To saw der man dey dort so goot, 
Turn out to peen so pad. 


He game pefore dose Magisdratt 
To pass ogsamination, 

Unt heard him from dot British judge 
Un elaborate peroration. 


He told dot judge, mit tearful eye, 
Hese lamentable tale, 

Unt zaid he wanted to gone home 
Unt not gone to dot jail. 


Der judge had not dot liberty, 
Unt he vas not to blame; 

He told to “ Lafferts” he could went 
Ven Detective Dearborn came. 


He tooket down hese Almanac 
Unt werry glosely reckoned 

Dot if der shteamer come on time, 
He'd be dere March der second. 


Den “ Lafferts” feeled it werry bad ; 
Dot made hese face look pale, 

Pecause he got about two veeks 
To shtay inside dot jail. 


Unt in dot jail ve leave dis man, 
Surrounded by disgrace, 

Who, had he used hese talents vell, 
Might filled a vorthy blace. 


Der sad career vat he have run, 
Unt vich I dried to —. 

Should peen like dangers light-houses, 
To warn both young unt old. 


Don’t let yourselve be garried off 
Py flattering ambition 

To do some awful vicked ting 
To petter your gondition. 








—_ 





